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contents.  Yates  prepared  the  biographical  summary  and  interview  history. 
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Interview  Preparation 

In  preparing  for  the  interview,  Yates  conducted  research  in  the  California 
Journal ,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Statement  of  Vote,  Assembly  Final  History,  Senate  Final 
Histoty,  and  several  State  Government  Oral  History  Program  interviews.  Yates  also 
consulted  news  clippings  and  Wright’s  papers  deposited  at  the  California  State 
Archives. 

Papers 

Wright’s  papers  are  deposited  at  the  California  State  Archives,  and  are 
cataogued  as  the  Cathie  Wright  papers,  1981-2000. 

Tapes  and  Interview  Records 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 


Cathie  Marianelli  Wright  was  bom  in  Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  May  18,  1929. 
She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Old  Forge,  graduating  from  Old  Forge  High  School  in 
1947.  Wright  attended  Scranton  Lackawanna  Business  College,  completing  a  degree 
in  accounting  in  1949. 

After  completing  her  degree  Wright  began  working  at  Carlson  and  Stender 
Brothers,  a  lumber  company  located  in  Scranton.  She  then  worked  at  the  Trane 
company  and  Acme  Fast  Freight,  also  located  in  the  area.  In  1962  she  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  and  obtained  a  job  in  the  accounting  department  at  Superior  Oil  Company. 
Soon  thereafter  she  met  her  future  husband,  Victor  Wright.  After  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  Victoria  in  1964,  Wright  and  her  husband  moved  to  Simi  Valley.  She 
quickly  developed  an  interest  in  local  politics  when  she  became  involved  with  the  Simi 
Valley  cityhood  campaign,  and  after  incorporation  occurred  in  1969  attended  all  Simi 
Valley  City  Coimcil  meetings.  She  first  ran  for  public  office  hoping  to  obtain  a  seat  on 
the  city  council  in  1972.  She  ran  for  the  city  council  two  more  times,  in  1974  and 
1976,  again  losing  by  a  slim  margin.  After  the  1976  election,  Wright,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  changed  her  affiliation  to  the  Republican  party.  She  ran  again  for 
the  city  council  in  1978,  this  time  successfully,  and  served  as  mayor  from  1979  to 
1980. 


In  1980  an  opportunity  to  run  for  state  office  occurred  and  she  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-seventh  Assembly  District.  During  her  tenure  in  the  assembly,  Wright  served 
as  vice  chair  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee,  the  Hazardous  Materials  Committee, 
the  Utilities  and  Commerce  Committee,  and  Ways  and  Means.  Appointed  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  1983,  Wright  served  on  the  commission  until 
1990.  She  was  also  appointed  to  the  Commission  on  Child  Support  Development  and 
Enforcement  in  1983. 

In  1992  Wright  won  election  to  the  Nineteenth  Senate  District  seat.  She  served 
as  chair  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments,  and  vice  chair  of  the  Public 
Employment  and  Retirement,  Toxics  and  Public  Safety  Management,  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Review,  and  Environmental  Quality  committees.  In  her  first  term  in  the  senate, 
Wright  decided  to  run  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  She  won  the  Republican  primary  but 
lost  in  the  general  election.  Wright  left  the  senate  under  term  limits  in  2000. 

While  serving  in  the  assembly  Wright  became  interested  in  children’s  issue, 
particularly  children  who  were  ending  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  led  to 
carrying  legislation,  which  passed  in  1984,  establishing  a  pilot  project  in  Ventura  to 
help  children  with  mental  or  emotional  problems.  Known  as  the  children’s  Systems  of 
Care,  Wright  successfully  carried  legislation  which  expanded  the  program  and  also 
established  a  similar  program  for  adults. 


Since  leaving  office,  Wright  has  devoted  her  time  to  directing  her  former 
constituents  to  the  proper  departments  of  state  government  with  their  problems, 
consulting  in  some  local  races,  and  most  of  all  to  her  family. 
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[Session  1,  December  20,  2001] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

YATES:  Thanks  for  meeting  with  me.  I’m  here,  well,  not  at  your  home,  where  we 
originally  planned  to  meet,  but  I’m  here  interviewing  Cathie  Wright  for  the 
State  Government  [Oral  History  Program].  And  first  of  all,  as  I  was 
mentioning  to  you,  we’d  like  to  start  at  the  beginning.  So  maybe  you  could 
tell  me  when  and  where  you  were  bom. 

WRIGHT:  It  was  May  18, 1929,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  a  home  birth, 
and  the  place  was  Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  a  small  mining  town  between 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

YATES:  For  the  record,  what’s  your  maiden  name? 

WRIGHT:  Marianelli. 

YATES:  OK.  And  how  about  brothers  and  sisters?  Do  you  have  siblings? 

WRIGHT:  I  have  one  brother  [Alfred  “Rusty”  R.  Marianelli]  bom  ten  years  after  I  was. 
He  was  bom  on  August  22,  1939. 

YATES:  OK.  So  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  growing  up  in  Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 

WRIGHT:  It  was  an  interesting  process  as  I  look  back  on  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
my  mother  was  English-Irish  and  because  of  the  fact  that  she  had  left  home 
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when  she  was  twelve  to  go  to  work,  and  it  was  as  a  downstairs  maid  in  a  very 
wealthy  home  in  Scranton  and  therefore  she  could  live  on  the  premises.  So  it 
was  a  complete  break  with  her  family,  because  her  mother  [Annetta  Butler 
Gaylets]  had  been  married  a  second  time,  and  so  the  father  that  was  alive  at 
that  point  in  time  in  my  mother’s  life  was  not  her  own  father  but  rather  a 
stepfather  [Andrew  Gaylets]  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down  at  a  meal. 
There  were  the  three  of  them,  my  mother  and  her  brother  [Alfred  Butler]  and 
her  other  sister  [Mary  Butler  Lane].  They  weren’t  allowed  to  sit  down  at 
their  meals.  They  had  to  stand  for  their  meals  and  at  the  holidays  was  the 
only  time  they  got  an  egg  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  a  little  difficult.  So  she 
was  both  what  I  would  call  strict  but  also  very  loving  and  giving.  If  she  said 
you  were  going  to  get  spanked  you  got  spanked,  and  if  she  said  you  were 
going  to  get  a  present  you  got  a  present.  And  she  really  made  the  sacrifice  in 
the  home,  because  home  and  family  was  everything  to  her. 

My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  five  and  he  was  the  baby,  the 
youngest,  in  an  Italian  family  where  his  mother  was  his  sole  support  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  work.  And  of  course  he  went  to  work  when  he  was 
ten  years  old. 

YATES  Oh,  gee.  And  what  did  he  do? 

WRIGHT:  Everything.  My  father  drove  a  truck — of  course  not  at  the  age  of  ten.  He 
helped  on  some  farms.  He  painted.  He  did  carpenter  work.  He  was  very 


good  with  his  hands.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  he  had  gotten  a  full  education 
beyond  the  fifth  grade,  which  is  what  he  had. ...  By  the  way,  my  mother, 
eighth  grade  was  her  total  formal  education. 

But  my  father,  he  could  just  look  at  a  picture  and  he  could  sketch  it  out 
and  draw  it.  He  would  see  something  and  he  could  take  a  saw  and  he  could 
cut  the  forms.  He  was  great  for  making  extra  money  at  making  those 
decorative  shelves  for  homes.  He  also  created,  which  I  still  remember  and 
wish  I  had,  to  keep. ...  He  made  six  animals,  starting  with  an  elephant. 
Maybe  that  tells  you  why  I  ended  up  being  a  Republican,  I  don’t  know. 
[Laughter]  But  he  made  an  elephant,  he  made  a  camel,  he  made  a  rhinoceros, 
he  made  a  monkey,  and  he  made  a  lion.  And  he  carved  them  out  of  wood, 
and  then  he  jigsawed  them  so  that  they  could  be  put  together,  and  then  he  had 
a  little  train-type  thing  made  with  pegs,  put  them  on  that,  and  you  could  pull 
them  around  the  house.  He  did  that.  Mostly  those  are  the  things  that  he  gave 
away.  He  didn’t  charge  to  make  them,  not  anything  dealing  with  children. 

YATES:  Now,  you  mentioned  your  mother  went  to  work  for  this  family  in  Scranton. 
Did  your  mother  grow  up  in  Scranton? 

WRIGHT:  No. 

YATES:  Where  was  she  from? 

WRIGHT:  She  was  bom  in  England. 

YATES:  Oh,  OK.  So  she  immigrated,  then. 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  my  uncle  was  the  oldest,  then  there  was  my  mother  and  then  there  was 
my  aunt.  My  aunt  was  ten  months  old  when  they  came  to  the  United  States. 

YATES:  OK.  And  where  did  they  settle? 

WRIGHT:  And  they  settled  in  Old  Forge. 

YATES:  They  did.  And  now  where  was  your  father  from? 

WRIGHT:  My  father?  Italy.  Romano-Toscana.  My  grandfather  was  Romano,  my 
grandmother  was  Toscana. 

YATES:  And  how  did  he  end  up  coming  over? 

WRIGHT:  He  was  the  last  one,  and  of  course  my  father  was  bom  here  in  the  United 
States.  Yes.  The  first  four  children  were  bom  in  Italy. 

YATES :  OK,  and  he  was  bom  in  the  U.S. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  he  was  the  baby  and  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States.  So  he  was  bom 
in  Old  Forge. 

YATES :  And  for  the  record,  what  are  your  parents’  names? 

WRIGHT:  My  mother’s  name  was  Catherine  Marie  Butler:  My  father’s  name  was 
Alfredo  or  Alfred  Robert  Marianelli. 

YATES:  Well,  how  did  your  parents  meet? 

WRIGHT:  My  father  saw  my  mother — in  such  a  small  town — and  he  just  liked  her, 

because  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  flirt,  which  is  probably  an  Italian  custom,  and 
they  went  together  for  five  years  and  then  they  were  married  on  the  sixth  of 


June  in  1928. 
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WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


And  do  you  remember  how  old  they  were  when  they  got  married? 

Yes,  because  my  mother  was  exactly  twenty  years  older  than  I  was,  so  she 
was  nineteen  and  he  was  twenty-three.  He  was  four  years  older  than  my 
mother. 

OK.  And  so  you’re  the  oldest,  you  said. 

Yes — my  brother  and  me. 

And  you  have  a  younger  brother. 

Yeah.  Ten  years  between  us. 

So  what  was  it  like  growing  up  in  Old  Forge? 

Well,  it  was  interesting,  because  one  thing  my  mother  used  to  always  say,  she 
used  to  say  we  were  poor  people.  And  I  hated  the  term  poor  people  because  I 
didn’t  think  I  was  poor,  and  the  reason  was  that  when  we  started  school — of 
course  we  didn’t  have  kindergarten,  so  it  was  first  grade — I  had  five  outfits. 
Five  days  of  the  week  and  I  had  five  outfits,  and  I  always  had  what  they 
called  the  Mary  Jane  shoes. 

Uh-huh.  They’re  back  in  style. 

Yeah.  That  was  [what]  I  would  wear  for  good,  and  then  when  I  went  to 
school  that  pair  that  I  had  been  wearing  for  good  I  basically  wore  for  school, 
and  then  I  would  get  another  pair  of  Mary  Janes.  Of  course,  when  I  got  older 

I  was  able  to  pick  out _ Cadets  once,  with  the  buckle  on  the  side.  I 

remember  that  I  was  quite  thrilled,  because  it  was  different  than  Mary  Janes, 
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WRIGHT: 
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WRIGHT: 
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wearing  them  to  school. 

Well,  describe  a  little  bit  what  home  life  was  like.  You  talked  a  little  bit 
about  your  dad  and  his  talents,  but  why  don’t  you  talk  a  little  bit  about . . . 

My  mother’s  talents? 

What  it  was  like. 

At  home? 

Yeah. 

My  mother  could  make  a  meal  out  of  nothing.  People  say  I’m  a  good  cook.  I 
would  think  it  was  basically  her  training,  although  the  kitchen  was  her 
domain  and  she  really  didn’t  like  you  getting  involved  in  the  kitchen. 

Oh,  really? 

[Interruption] 

Yeah.  My  father  never  made  more  than  $65  a  week  his  whole  life.  That  was 
his  top  pay.  My  mother  would  order  the  roast  on  Sunday.  And  you  didn’t 
order  it  by  weight,  you  ordered  it  by  price.  She  had  ninety-nine  cents,  so  that 
roast  for  ninety-nine  cents  was  four  meals  in  our  home.  For  example,  if  she 
had  gotten  veal,  which  was  not  as  costly  as  steak  or  the  beef  was. . . .  She’d 
get  a  roast  of  veal,  and  we’d  have  the  roast  and  we’d  have  our  potatoes  and 
vegetables  and  she  always  made  a  dessert.  There  was  always  some  kind  of 
dessert  on  Sunday.  Then  on  Monday  we  would  have  whatever  was  left  over 
from  Sunday’s  dinner.  On  Tuesday  she  would  make  maybe  pot  pie,  or  she 
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made  something  that  I  always  loved,  and  it  probably  sounds  crazy,  but  she 
would  make  waffles  and  she  sliced  the  veal  and  put  the  slices  on  the  waffle 
and  then  she’d  put  hot  gravy  over  it,  and  then  we’d  have  a  vegetable  or 
something  like  that  and  that  would  be  another  meal.  And  of  course  one  night 
a  week  we  had  to  have  pasta  for  my  father  or  it  would  have  been  a  horrible 
thing.  Sometimes  we  had  pasta  two  nights  a  week,  depending,  especially  if 
we  had  chicken,  because  she  could  make  sauce  out  of  chicken  and  he  was 
crazy  about  the  chicken  sauce — or  rather  everyone  was.  When  we  had  the 
sausage,  she  put  that  into  it,  but  that  was  special  occasions  [that]  we  had  our 
sauce  made  with  sausage. 

YATES:  Now,  I’m  thinking  about  the  timing.  You  were  bom  in  1929  and  so  . . . 

WRIGHT:  My  father  said  I  caused  the  stock  market  crash. 

YATES:  That  was  my  next  question,  is  the  Great  Depression.  How  do  you  think  that 
influenced  you? 

WRIGHT:  My  father  had  a  difficult  time  at  that  time  to. .  . .  Because  he  always  looked 
very  young.  Even  when  my  father  died  he  did  not  look  his  age.  My  father 
was  seventy-nine  when  he  died,  but  he  looked  like  he  was  about  forty  or  fifty. 
And  so  consequently,  in  these  [places]  where  he  would  go  for  work,  they 
wouldn’t  want  to  hire  him  because  they  were  more  interested,  if  they  were 
doing  any  hiring  at  all,  in  hiring  men  that  were  married,  with  families.  And 
when  they  found  out  that  he  was  married  and  had  a  family  it  made  a  little  bit 
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WRIGHT: 


YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


of  difference,  but  it  was  just  that  in  some  instances  they  didn’t  believe  him 
and  so  for  a  while  they  had  to  go  back  and  live  in  his  homestead  with  my 
grandmother  [Rose  Mary  Marianelli]. 

In  Old  Forge? 

In  Old  Forge.  Everything  was  Old  Forge.  I  didn’t  know  there  was  anyplace 
[else].  Truthfully,  growing  up,  I  didn’t  know  there  was  another  president 
besides  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  because  most  of  my  young  life  that’s 
who  was  the  president. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  that.  Out  of  curiosity,  what  was  the  population  of  Old 
Forge?  Was  it  a  small  town? 

Well,  I  said  when  I  left  town. ...  At  that  particular  point  in  time  it  was 
something  like  8,200  people  and  I  always  said  it  was  8,199  because  I  left. 

So  it’s  small. 

It  was  a  small  town  and  people  just  stayed.  It  was  families.  If  you  happened 
to  have  been  fortunate  to  have  owned  a  home. . . .  And  especially  it  was  the 
daughters,  if  the  daughter  got  married  they  would  build  on  to  the  house. 

They  would  give  her  a  kitchen  and  a  living  room.  Sometimes  not  even  a 
kitchen,  just  a  living  room  and  the  bedroom,  because  they’d  all  cook  in  the 
same  kitchen.  But  she  would  then  have  the  opportunity,  because  then  when 
the  parents  died  it  was  usually  the  oldest  one  who  took.  .  .  . 


YATES: 


Took  over  the  home. 
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WRIGHT :  Took  over  the  homestead. 

YATES:  So  it  sounds  like  your  parents  were  renting.  Is  that  basically  true? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  rented  until  I  was  sixteen.  They  were  renters  until  I  was  sixteen  and 
then  my  uncle,  who  was  older  than  my  father,  had  this  business  that  my  dad 
was  in,  working  with  him.  My  dad  then  was  a  mechanic  for  junk  cars.  My 
uncle  was  called  Doc,  although  his  name  was  Emilio  [Marianelli].  He  was 
called  Doc  because  he  could  put  his  ear  to  the  car  and  he’d  listen  to  it  and  he 
could  tell  what  was  wrong  with  it.  So  they  called  him  Doc.  My  father 
worked  with  him  and  so  there  was  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  house  and  my 
mother,  oh,  she  was  so  afraid  of  getting  the  bill,  of  buying  the  house.  So  my 
uncle  loaned  my  father  the  exact  amount  of  the  house,  because  it  was  a 
repossession  of  the  bank.  The  price  of  the  house  was  $2,400.  My  uncle 
loaned  him  $2,400  and  my  mother  paid  him  $15  a  month  until  it  was  paid  off. 

YATES:  Back  to  talking  about  the  1930s  and  the  Depression,  you  just  mentioned  a 

little  bit  about  your  dad  struggling  to  have  work.  What  else  about  that  period 
do  you  think  really  impacted  you  or  influenced  you?  If  it  did. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  it  was  hard  to  say.  In  going  to  school,  children  today  kind  of  compete. 
If  you’ve  got  an  outfit  and  it’s  got  a  label  on  it,  well  then  the  other  child 
wants  an  outfit  with  a  label  on  it  and  things  like  that.  We  were  all  in  the 
same.  . . .  The  only  ones  that  were  considered  to  be  stable  and  wealthy  or  rich 


were  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  a  lawyer,  you  know,  in  town.  And  some  of  them  had 
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businesses. 

[Interruption] 

YATES:  I  was  asking  about  the  Great  Depression  and  the  impact  it  had  on  you. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  hard  because  you  didn’t  know. . . . 

First  of  all,  the  one  thing  I  do  remember  is  my  mother  was  concerned  I  was 
left  handed,  and  in  school  in  those  days  you  were  right  handed.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  left  handed  and  my  mother  knew,  believe  it  or  not,  at  that  point 
in  time  I  was  a  little  on  the  sensitive  side,  and  so  if  anybody  would  have 
scolded  me  for  writing  with  my  left  hand  I  probably  would  have  broken  into 
tears.  So  my  mother  took  the  year  which  is  to  a  child  today  the  kindergarten 
stage.  My  mother  taught  me  to  write  and  she  taught  me  to  write  with  my 
right  hand.  So  my  handwriting  is  horrible,  but  the  one  thing  she  didn’t  get  by 
me  was  erasing.  So  if  I’m  writing  with  a  pencil  and  I  erase,  I  take  the  pencil 


out  of  my  right  hand,  and  I  erase  . . . 

YATES:  With  your  left. 

WRIGHT:  . . .  with  my  left  and  then  I  take  it  back.  I  cut  meat  with  my  left  hand  and 
then  take  my  fork  into  my  left  hand. 

YATES:  Right.  [Laughter] 

WRIGHT:  So  it’s  a  little  complicated. 

YATES:  Well,  back  then,  yes,  being  left  handed  was  not .  .  . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  the  desks  were  straight  desks.  They  weren’t  made  for  you  to  turn 
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around  and  write  this  way.  I’m  thrilled  my  granddaughter  [Marissa  Marie 
Horn]  is  all  left  handed,  and  she  is  doing  a  beautiful  job  and  nobody  cares 
whether  she  is  left  handed  or  not. 

YATES:  Yes,  times  have  changed. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  sure  have.  Well,  that  was  it. 

And  then  otherwise  I  remember  one  girl  in  my  class  that  I  was  a  little 
jealous  of,  I  have  to  admit,  and  only  because — and  this  was  more  into  the 
high  school  stage — her  mother  was  a  very  tiny  woman  and  so  consequently 
her  mother  would  buy  clothes  for  herself  and  she  could  wear  her  mother’s 
clothes  to  school,  which  was  quite  the  thing.  So  along  with  her  own  clothes 
she  had  her  mother’s  clothes.  So  she  had  quite  a  wardrobe. 

But  they  also  had  a  pizza  parlor.  Old  Forge  was  known  for  their  pizzas 
because  basically  I  would  say  that  community,  about  95-96  percent  of  them 
were  Italian  and  then  there  was  one  section  in  town  where  the  Russian 
Orthodox  lived.  Right  next  to  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the  Polish  lived.  There 
was  then,  I  guess  you  would  call  it,  the  south  end  of  town.  We  called  that 
Lawrenceville  Hill,  and  that’s  where  all  the  English  and  the  Irish  lived.  So 
we  had  a  mixture  in  town.  And  there  were  two  Jewish  families. 

YATES :  But  it  was  predominantly  Italian. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  it  was  Italian.  And  then  you  kind  of  got  segregated  by  where  you  came 


from  in  Italy. 
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Yeah.  Oh,  really?  Oh,  yeah. 

Oh,  yeah.  I  remember  Moo  sic  Road.  Moo  sic  Road  was  all  the  Sicilians. 
Because  families  congregated  to  families  and  so  consequently  that’s  what  it 
was.  In  fact,  a  strange  excerpt  from  my  life  was  that  when  we  got  into  high 
school  we  had  our  basketball  team — made  up  of  students  from  all  the 
elementary  schools  around  town,  which  fed  into  the  high  school.  So  Moosic 
Road  had  a  school.  I  went  to  the  Annex,  which  was  right  behind  the  high 
school,  and  then  Lawrenceville  Hill  of  course  had  a  school,  and  Sussex 
Street,  which  is  where  the  Polish  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  settled,  they  had 
a  school,  and  it  was  kind  of  worked  out  that  way. 

When  those  teams  would  come  to  play  the  only  gymnasium  was  the  gym 
that  was  at  the  [Old  Forge]  High  School.  We  would  go,  and  we  were  scared 
to  death  of  the  kids  from  Moosic  Road,  because  it  wasn’t  bad  enough  that 
they  had  darker  complexions  and  real  black  shiny  hair,  but  they  also  wore 
maroon  as  their  colors,  where  all  the  rest  of  us  were  gold  plus  a  color.  The 
Annex  was  gold  and  blue,  because  those  were  the  school  colors.  So  we  were 
kind  of  scared  of  those  kids.  And  we  were  told  they  carried  knives,  so  that 
kind  of  separated  us.  It  was  funny,  because  after,  in  high  school,  I  dated  not 
one  but  two  [Laughter]  from  the  Moosic  Road  area,  so  they  weren’t  so  bad 
after  all. 

Well,  how  true  were  those  rumors  about  them?  Not  true? 
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WRIGHT: 
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And  you  found  that  out. 

Yeah,  when  you  were  older. 

Mmm-hmm. 

Well,  back  to  school  a  little  bit.  What  interested  you  in  school,  academically 
or  otherwise? 

Math. 

Math? 

Yes.  Math  and  history  I  loved. 

And  why? 

History,  because  if  you  were  reading  about  the  times.  .  .  .  And  there  were  a 
lot  of  swashbuckling  movies  of  course  at  the  time  too,  like  The  Black  Swan ,  I 
remember,  with  Tyrone  Power  and  Maureen  O’Hara,  and  where  he  tied  her  to 
the  mast  and  then  he  kissed  her.  Oh!  Gosh,  that  was  really  something!  But 
it  was  just  a  wonderful  thing,  because  when  you  read  a  history  book. . . .  My 
favorite  was  Between  Two  Flags  by. . . .  [F.]  van  Wyck  Mason,  I  think,  was 
the  name  of  the  author.  And  that  was  a  story  between  the  South  and  the 
North.  So  because  you  could  visualize  it  in  your  mind  in  reading  it.  . . .  Some 
of  the  books  we  had  to  read  I  wasn’t  too. ...  I  was  never  much  into. ...  I 
think  it  was  called  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  I  just  read  a  couple  of  lines  on 
each  page,  just  enough  to  get  my  book  report  in.  But  if  it  was  anything  with 
the  real  history. . . . 
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That  interested  you. 

Yes,  because  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  history  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  going  to  say. 

Just  down  from  us  was  Campbell’s  Ledge,  where  the  Indians  had  forced  one 
of  the  settlers  by  the  name  of  Campbell  over  the  ledge  to  his  death,  and  things 
like  that,  so. . . . 

Any  teachers  in  particular  that  had  an  influence  on  you  in  any  way? 

Yes,  my  first  teacher,  Miss  [  ]  Hennigan,  she  was  just  wonderful. 

This  is  first  grade  you’re  talking  about? 

First  grade.  Mmm-hmm. 

And  why  do  you  say  she  was  wonderful? 

Well,  because  if  we  were  good  in  school  and  did  everything  we  had  to  do,  we 
always  had  a  little  bit  of  a  play  time  after.  And  those  days  we  really  went  to 
school,  started  at  twelve-thirty  and  went  to  school  until  four-thirty,  so  it  was 
four  hours  and  it  was  four  hours  a  day  of  schooling.  And  I  always  wore  my 
hair  parted  to  the  side  and  a  bow,  and  when  we  would  have  our  races  in  the 
classroom,  it  was  to  carry  an  eraser  on  your  head  and  go  all  around  the  room 
without  it  falling  off,  and  the  other  kids  said  I  cheated  but  I  didn’t  cheat.  I 
couldn’t  help  it  if  I  wore  a  bow  in  my  hair  and  they  didn’t.  I’d  make  sure  I’d 
set  it  right  against  the  bow  and  it  never  fell  off. 

Any  other  teachers  later  on? 
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Yes.  The  next  one  I  remember  is  Miss  [  ]  Hoslcer.  She  was  my  fourth  grade 
teacher  and  it  was  more  her  appearance,  I  think,  than  anything  else.  I  always 
thought  that  if  I  was  going  to  be  a  schoolteacher  I  would  like  to  look  like  her, 
because  she  always  wore  suits  basically.  She  always  looked  so  prim  and 
proper. 

When  do  you  think  you  developed  an  interest  in  math  and  history?  When  do 
you  remember  . . . 

History  was  for  whatever  stories  we  had.  I’d  say  until  the  eighth  grade.  And 
then  of  course  in  high  school  we  had  to  take  American  history  and  we  had  to 
take  European  history,  so  both  of  those  did  it. 

And  of  course,  for  math,  it  was. . . .  Oh,  gosh,  I  think  his  name  was  Joe 
Kuzmick?  I  can’t  remember  his  name. 

Is  this  a  teacher? 

Uh-huh.  He  could  write  columns  of  figures  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the 
bottom  he  would  have  the  first  column  added  up  and  then  he  would  start  with 
the  second,  you  know.  And  he  was. . . .  Zoom,  zoom,  and  he  would  write  the 
total  answer,  and  that  just  amazed  me  and  I  wanted  to  try  to  do  it.  And  then 
algebra.  I’d  like  skipping  the  steps  and  still  coming  up  with  the  right  answer. 
It  was  a  challenge  of  getting  the  right  answer  without  doing  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  it.  And  to  this  day  when  I  add  a  column  of  figures  I  can  do  it 
better  than  I  can  on  a  calculator,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  adding  the 
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figures  you  group  them  in  tens,  and  if  you  can  look  at  a  line  of  figures  that 
you  have  to  add  and  pick  out  your  combination  of  tens,  and  then  add  the  odds 
to  it. . . .  That’s  what  you  have  to  add. 

You  got  it.  [Laughter] 

Yeah. 

Well,  I’ll  ask  a  similar  question  with  regard  to  your  parents.  How  do  you 
think  each  of  them  influenced  you?  You  could  take  one  parent  or  both 
parents  or  . . . 

Well,  first  there  was  my  mother,  the  things  that  she  did.  ...  I  can  still  see  her 
scrubbing  the  cellar  steps,  of  all  things — because  those  homes  had  cellars  in 
them — always  on  Christmas  Eve.  She  had  to  have  her  house  clean  for 
Christmas  and  everything  else  had  to  be  done,  so  that  when  she  washed  her 
floor  that  was  the  last  thing  she  did.  But  she’d  always  have  to  do  the  cellar 
steps  and  have  the  house  clean.  And  then  we  had  curtains,  she  would  hang 
curtains.  Otherwise  we  always  had  paper  shades  for  covering  the  windows, 
but  then  she  had  these  little  lacy  curtains  that  she  hung.  They  were  hung  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  taken  down  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Things  like  that  just 
amazed  me.  And  the  delicious  meals,  I  mean  things  I’m  hungry  for,  are  all 
things  that  she  made  out  of  nothing.  She  made  out  of  nothing. 

She  was  very  resourceful. 

Oh,  yes.  She  made  things  taste  so  good. 
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My  father,  he  was  a  comedian.  When  he  had  problems  and  he  had  to  have 
all  his  teeth  removed,  you’d  think  he  would  have  been  embarrassed  and  want 
to  stay  out  of. . . .  No,  he  deliberately — because  they  had  a  combination  gas 
station  and  repair  shop,  my  uncle — my  father,  he  would  give  you  service  with 
a  smile.  No  teeth.  Yeah.  And  he  always  had  a  bump  on  his  head,  because 
you  had  to  go  down  to  the  pit  in  order  to  work  on  the  car,  right? 

Oh. 

And  he  is  always  bumping  his  head  and  somebody  would  ask  him  how  did  he 
get  that  and  he’d  say  the  toilet  seat  hit  him.  Toilet  seat!  Well,  he  was  always 
using  “toilet  water”  on  his  hair  and  he  got  the  lump  on  his  head.  He  had  a 
sense  of  humor  and  he  couldn’t  see  wrong  in  anybody,  and  of  course  I  was 
his  child  really. 

Well,  you  were  the  only  child  for . . . 

Ten  years. 

Until  you  were  ten.  So. . . . 

I  always  believed  that  if  I  had  murdered  someone  my  father  would  have  said 
she  had  a  good  reason.  He  would  say,  “She  had  a  good  reason.”  I  mean,  he 
would  be  there  for  me. 

And  he  was  the  one  who  gave  me  my  allowance.  In  those  days  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week.  Well,  when  I  was  in  high  school  he  gave  me  fifty  cents  a 


week.  If  I  saved  for  four  weeks  I  had  two  dollars  and  for  two  dollars  I  could 
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buy  one  of  those  big  sloppy  sweaters.  That’s  just  what  we  wore.  The  bigger 
the  sweater  the  better.  You  never  bought  a  size  less  than  forty. 

What  would  you  do  for  your  free  time  when  you  were  a  child? 

Basically  I  was  a  loner.  I  played  by  myself,  because  it  was  just - Where 

you  lived,  children  your  own  age  were  not  necessarily  next  door.  And  I  did 
like  basketball,  I  played  some  basketball.  And  of  course  for  baseball — they 
never  had  softball — they  never  wanted  me  to  play  on  the  teams,  because  I’m 
left  handed  and  I  was  kind  of  wild  when  I  threw  the  ball.  I  may  have  been 
able  to  catch  it,  but  they  always  put  me  out  in  center  field,  because  there 
weren’t  too  many  balls  hit  out  in  center  field,  so  that  when  I  threw  it  it  didn’t 
make  too  much  difference.  [Laughter] 

Well,  you  mentioned  FDR. 

Uh-huh? 

Maybe  you  could  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  role  politics  or  discussing  politics 
played  in  your  family. 

Well,  my  uncle — that  was  my  aunt’s  husband,  Dick  Lane,  she  married 
Richard  Lane. . . .  Pennsylvania  is  a  commonwealth,  it’s  not  a  state,  and 
so. ...  I  imagine  they  call  them  towns  now,  but  in  my  day  they  called  them 
boroughs.  A  commonwealth  had  boroughs.  So  Old  Forge  was  really  a 
borough.  Well,  the  section  of  town  that  he  came  from,  because  my  aunt  lived 
down  in  what  we  called  the  English-Irish  combination. . . .  We  were  all  in 
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where  the  Italians  were,  so  we  lived  like  in  a  different  council  area.  There 
were  four  men  that  always  sat  on  the  council  and  what  they  did,  they  would 
take  turns.  Like  my  uncle  would  serve  for  four  years  and  the  other  guy  would 
then  get  elected  and  he’d  serve  for  four  years,  and  the  other  guy,  and  then 
they’d  come  back  and  my  uncle  would  serve  again,  you  know.  It  was  one  of 
those  things.  They  just  exchanged  positions.  So  that  was  kind  of  an 
involvement. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  burgess.  Instead  of  mayor  he  was  a  burgess. 

Now  I  think  they  call  him  a  mayor,  but  it  was  burgess  and  it  was  [Bart] 

Petrini  and  he  was  burgess  forever.  I  don’t  remember  anybody  else  taking 
his  place  until  after  I  left  town. 

What  about  within  your  immediate  family?  Your  mom  and  dad. 

My  mother  would  not  vote.  She  would  not  register  to  vote  and  she  would  not 
vote. 

Why? 

She  didn’t  believe  women  should.  She  came  from  that  era.  So  that  made  it  a 
little  difficult  on  my  father,  because  in  small  towns  like  that  you  don’t  get  any 
perks  that  are  maybe  offered  in  the  town  if  you  don’t  have  the  votes.  Like, 
the  woman  on  the  comer  down  the  street  from  where  we  lived  after  we 
bought  our  house,  she  had  five  children.  So  she  and  her  husband  and  five 
children,  that  was  seven  votes  in  that  house.  My  father  only  had  one  vote. 
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So  we  even  had  difficulty  from  time  to  time.  If  the  truck  was  coming  down 
and  it  was  late,  we  didn’t  always  get  our  garbage  picked  up. 


YATES:  Really? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  yeah.  Just  a  natural  thing. 

YATES:  So  nobody  questioned  that. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

YATES:  It  was  just  the  way  things  were. 

WRIGHT:  That’s  the  way  things  were.  Yeah.  So  the  minute  I  became  twenty-one — 
because  that  was  the  age — I  registered  to  vote,  because  I  wanted  to  give  my 
father  an  extra  vote.  My  mother  still  wouldn’t. 

YATES:  And  what  was  your  father’s  political  affiliation? 

WRIGHT:  Again,  the  makeup  of  the  town  decided.  If  you  were  a  worker  you  were  a 

Democrat.  The  operators  of  the  coal  mines — and  of  course  we  had  a  breaker 
in  town  too — they  were  just  Republicans.  So  you  were  always  fighting, 
because  I  had  an  uncle,  my  mother’s  brother,  that  was  a  miner  and  he  was  in 
an  accident  in  the  mine.  And  you  knew  it  because  the  whistle  would  blow  on 
the  breaker.  The  breaker  whistle  would  blow  and  you  knew  there  was  a 
cave[-in]  or  something  had  gone  on  in  the  mine,  hi  fact  the  street  where  I 
lived  had  a  mine  shaft  at  the  end  and  when  we  had  soup  or  anything  we 
always  had  to  put  the  handle  of  a  knife  under  it  in  order  to  level  the  plate, 
because  the  house  was  tipped. 
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It  was  slanted? 

Yes. 

Because  something  had  caved  in? 

Yes.  It  was  the  house  that  we  lived  in  before  the  house  we  bought. 

That  you  bought,  right?  OK. 

And  he  was  in  an  accident  in  the  mines. 

This  is  your  uncle,  right? 

My  uncle.  And  in  that  location  the  hospital  had  one  ward  that  was  kind  of 
owned  by  the  operators  and  so  anyone  that  was  hurt  in  the  mines  went  to  that 
ward.  Well,  my  uncle  had  his  pelvis  crushed  or  cracked,  I  don’t  remember 
exactly  how  badly  he  was  injured,  but  the  treatment  was  such  poor  treatment 
that  they  got  that  my  uncle  was  crippled.  One  leg  then  was  shorter  than  the 
other  and  he  limped  after  that  and  then  he  couldn’t  go  work  in  the  mines 
anymore.  He  had  to  find  something  else  to  do. 

That’s  difficult. 

Oh,  sure.  But  I  mean. . . .  And  it  was  accepted.  I  mean,  that’s  the  way  it  was. 
You  were  lucky,  because  who  ever  heard  of  health  care?  So  you  were  lucky, 
that  if  you  worked  in  the  mines  it  was  good  to  be  working  in  the  mines, 
because  you  did  get  hospitalization  if  you  got  injured. 

What  percentage  would  you  say  of  the  community — obviously  the 


men — worked  in  the  mines? 
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Oh,  in  my  growing  up  I  would  say  probably  about  50  percent  or  better. 

OK.  So  a  large  percentage,  but  not. . .  .  But  in  the  majority. 

Oh,  yes,  because  when  the  mines  were  depleted,  then  the  switch  took  place, 
and  that  was  when  I  was  in  high  school,  just  about  that  time.  Why,  it  then 
went  to  the  garment  industry,  because  of  New  York  being  so  close.  So  it  was 
the  garment  industry,  so  it  was  the  women  that  went  to  work.  And  in  one 
instance  I  remember  one  young  man,  he  never  worked  after  that.  He  had  a 
job  with  GE  [General  Electric],  in  the  GE  plant,  and  when  they  moved  down 
closer  to  Philadelphia,  he  never  moved  with  them.  People  just  didn’t  move 
out.  So  he  lived  home  with  his  parents  and  he  was  on  disability . . . 
[Interruption] 

So  we  were  talking  about  I  guess  the  economic  makeup,  that’s  how  you 
might  describe  it,  of  the  community. 

And  just  for  an  example,  this  young  man,  when  General  Electric  moved  out 
of  Old  Forge. . . .  Well,  not  Old  Forge,  they  moved  out  of  a  little  town  right 
next  to  it.  I  think  it  was  in  Dupont,  is  where  it  was.  He  just  didn’t  go  to 
work.  He  couldn’t  find  work  close  by.  He  didn’t  go.  And  he  could  have 
moved.  I  mean  today  they  just  move  all  over,  but  they  just  didn’t  do  it.  Just 
didn’t  do  it. 

Did  you  have  any  political  discussions  around  the  dinner  table  or  with  your 


uncle? 
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No.  No,  because  my  uncle  was  also  one  of  the  volunteer  firemen  and  he  was 
the  chief  at  one  time,  and  so  they  lived  in  this  little  area  behind  the  station 
where  the  fire  truck  was.  And  we  would  take  a  walk  down. ...  You  could 
walk  anywhere  in  town.  You  really  didn’t  have  to  have  a  car.  Of  course,  for 
the  prom  you  wanted  a  car. 

For  your  dress.  [Laughter] 

Oh,  sure,  for  the  gown.  But  he  was  never  around,  because  he’d  be  busy 
sitting  with  the  fellows  out  in  front,  so  I  was  never  really  close  to  my  uncle 
Dick,  and  that  was  my  aunt’s  husband. 

Of  course,  you  were  aware  that  he  was  involved  in  this. 

Oh  sure,  sure,  sure. 

But  within  your  own  immediate  family,  then. 

Yeah.  But  see,  everybody  was  Democrat  practically  in  town,  because  the 
coal  operators  didn’t  necessarily  live  in  Old  Forge.  The  smaller  operators 

did,  but  not  the  ones  that  had  the  huge - So  there  was  no  contact. 

You  just  went  in,  and  I  had  fun  because  it  was  machine  voting.  And  so 
you’d  go  in  and  you’d  pull  the  curtain  around  you,  and  then  you’d  have  the 
lever  Democrat  or  Republican,  or  then  you’d  have  the  individual  names  and 
you’d  know  that  somebody  who  was  watching  the  polls  was  counting,  was 
counting  the  votes.  I  mean  they  always  counted  the  votes,  they  knew  who 
was  going  to  win  beforehand.  So  they’d  be  counting  the  votes  to  make  sure 
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and  I  used  to  like  to  get  them  confused.  So  I’d  go  there  and  I’d  knock  every 
lever.  Even  though  I  was  voting  straight  Democrat  I’d  knock  every  lever,  so 
they’d  have  to  really  pay  attention  to  what  I  was  doing.  [Laughter] 

Well,  we  don’t  have  too  much  longer  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  couple 
of  more  questions. 

What  time  do  you  have? 

It’s  about  eleven  after  eleven. 

We  can  go  about  twenty  after.  Do  you  want  to  go  another  ten  minutes? 

OK,  that’s  fine. 

Sure. 

I  was  thinking.  . . .  What  was  the  expectation  for  you  when  you  finished  high 
school? 

I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  And  there  was  a  little  college  that  was  down 
outside  Harrisburg,  that  was  Cedar  Crest  [College].  It  was  a  woman’s 
college  and  I  really  wanted  to  go  there,  because  at  that  point  in  time  I  really 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  But  we  didn’t  have  the  money  for  me  to  go.  And  I 
was  valedictorian  of  my  class,  I  graduated  as  valedictorian,  but  the  only 
scholarship  was  from  a  woman’s  group  [Victoria  Club]  in  Old  Forge.  Like 
they  met  for  lunch  and  it  was  the  upper  class,  what  my  mother  called  the 
upper  class,  and  they  always  gave  a  scholarship  and  so  it  was  like  $500.  So  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  get  the  $500  scholarship  because  I  was  valedictorian, 
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but  I  had  the  misfortune  of  graduating  the  same  time  as  the  president  of  the 
women’s  club’s  daughter,  and  she  got. . . . 

She  got  the  scholarship. 

She  got  the  $500  scholarship.  So  my  mother  made  enough  of  a  complaint 
about  it — because  that  was  not  the  way  it  was  ever  done  before — that  they 
finally  gave  me  $100.  So  with  the  $100  I  could  go  to  what  was  then  a  junior 
college,  and  it  was  business,  mostly  business. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  school? 

Scranton  Lackawanna  Junior  College. 

OK. 

Lackawanna  was  the  county.  Scranton  was  the  main  city.  And  I  got  the  $  100 
and  so  with  the  $100  it  would  pay  for  my  tuition  for  four  months,  and  I  would 
have  to  buy  my  books  and  everything  else. 

And  so  in  the  meantime,  when  I  was  sixteen,  right  before  I  graduated  high 
school,  I  got  a  job  in  a  restaurant  as  a  bus  girl.  And  three  days  after  I  was 
working  there  they  went  on  strike.  So  I  got  to  be  a  waitress  really  quickly 
and  I  learned  what  it  was  to  cross  picket  lines.  And  the  way  we  crossed  the 
picket  line  was  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  would  pick  us  up  a  block  away 
and  then  he  parked  in  the  basement.  His  daughter  or  whoever  would  be 
coming  in  that  day  would  park  in  the  basement  and  so  we  rode  in  the 
basement.  There  were  only  two  of  us  that  were  both  bus  girls. 
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How  did  you  feel  about  crossing  the  picket  line? 

Huh.  It  wasn’t  my  fight!  I  mean  that  was  the  idea,  why  should  I. ...  I  was 
busing  tables.  Nobody  told  me  it  was  union,  and  you  had  to  go  through 
a. ...  It  didn’t  bother  me  at  all.  So  I  drove  in.  Hey,  I  was  getting  $12.50  a 
week.  I  worked  six  days  a  week  for  $12.50. 

This  was  when  you  were  sixteen? 

I  was  sixteen  on  like  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  I  went  looking  for  a  job  and 
Friday  I  started  the  job  and  Monday  they  were  out  on  strike. 

So  you  knew  then  fairly  early  on  that  you  did  want  to  go  to  college,  it  sounds 
like. 

Oh,  yeah. 

When  do  you  think  you  realized  you  wanted  to  go  to  college? 

Well,  my  mother  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 

Oh,  OK. 

You  know?  Because  she  wanted  me  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  like 
she  wanted  a  better  life  for  me.  And  it  was  always  a  point  that  you  never 
knew  whether  I  was  going  to  get  married  or  not,  because  next  door  to  us  we 
had  two  sisters  that  never  got  married  and  across  the  street  there  was  one  that 
never  did,  so  maybe  I  wouldn’t  get  married.  But  my  mother  had  it  all 
planned.  If  I  did  get  married  I  was  going  to  live  with  them  because  then  I 
would _ It  was  a  blow  to  her  that,  one,  I  left  home.  I  always  say  I  ran  away 
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from  home  when  I  was  thirty-three.  [Laughter]  Yeah,  and  I  ran  pretty  far, 
because  I  came  all  the  way  to  California. 

And  why  did  you  think  you  wanted  to  be  a  teacher? 

Basically  because  of  what  I  saw.  They  were  very  respected.  I  remember 
before  I  even  started  school — so  it  had  to  be  in  ’35,  ’36,  because  ’36  was 
when  I  went  into  first  grade — the  teachers  went  on  strike,  and  they  went  on 
strike  because  they  had  been  two  years  without  a  salary.  The  banks  were 
paying  them,  and  so  the  two  years  that  they  were  out  that  they  weren’t  getting 
paid,  the  banks  were  loaning  them  their  pay,  and  when  the  banks  couldn’t  do 
it  anymore  that’s  when  they  went  on  strike,  because  they  didn’t  have  any 
income.  And  I  thought  of  the  sacrifices  they  made  and  I  always  felt,  as  I 
looked  back  on  it,  that  they  were  important.  There  were  two  teachers,  there 
were  two  brothers,  Ed  Clause  and  Frank  Clause,  and  of  course  I’m  digressing 
actually  because  I’m  going  back  again. 

That’s  OK. 

Frank  was  an  American  history  teacher  and  he  made  it,  oh,  so  exciting — that 
was  in  eleventh  grade,  he  taught  American  history — because  we  learned  the 
presidents  by  saying,  “Washington,  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Madison,  Monroe,  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson, 
Jackson.”  You  know,  that’s  how  we  learned.  It  was  like  a  sing  song,  but  we 
learned  our  presidents,  and  so  I  was  impressed  with  him.  Plus,  he  was  a 
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bowler.  He  taught  me  to  bowl  and  he  taught  any  of  the  girls  that  wanted  to. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  ever  wore  pants,  long  pants,  otherwise  we  were 
always  in  skirts.  We  never  wore  pants. 

When  you  bowled? 

It  was  when  I  bowled,  yeah.  He  told  me  it  was  good  because  if  I  fell  we 
didn’t  want  my  skirt  flying  over  my  head,  you  know,  so  that  made  sense.  But 
he  would  take  us  and  he  would  stand  on  the  aisle  of  the  bowling  alley,  you’d 
stand  right  there,  right  where  the  keyboard,  as  they  call  it,  is.  He  would  stand 
there  and  we’d  have  to  throw  the  ball  through  his  legs.  Well,  he  learned  that 
he  had  to  jump  when  I  did  it,  because  I  was  the  only  one  that  was  bowling  left 
handed. 

So  you  did  everything  else  left  handed,  it  sounds  like. 

Oh,  I  did  everything  left  handed. 

Except  for  writing. 

Except  for  writing.  That’s  the  only  thing.  And  I  would  bowl  left  handed.  So 
I  was  coming  down  this  aisle. . . .  And  then  I  never  did  get  very  good  scores, 
because  the  bowling  alley  in  Old  Forge  was  an  old  bowling  alley,  so  it  was 
grooved.  You  could  drop  your  ball  and  it  would  slowly. . . .  But  it  would  go 
down.  You  could  get  more  strikes  if  you  were  right  handed  than  if  you  were 
left  handed,  because  I  was  working  on  the  plain  old  side  of  the  aisle  that  had 
never  been  used  before  practically  and  so  consequently. . . .  But  I  enjoyed 
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that. 

And  then  Eddie  Clause  was  a  chemistry  teacher,  so  I  had  him  in  my  senior 
year.  He  taught  chemistry.  Fantastic.  I  was  not  well  suited  to  chemistry. 

But  you  liked  him  as  a  teacher? 

Oh,  I  liked  him  because  he  was  really  good.  He  stayed  after  class  for  us  to 
have  our  lab  work,  because  there  was  no  way  to  have  lab  work  and  teach  at 
the  same  time.  So  he  would  stay  after  class.  And  I  don’t  recall  ever  having 
an  experiment  that  was  successful.  We  made  soap.  One  of  the  first  things 
you  did  was  make  soap.  Mine  disappeared.  Everybody  else  got  to  wash  their 
hands.  Finally,  at  six  o’clock  at  night,  which  has  stood  out  in  my  mind,  he 
told  me,  “I  think  you  know  what  you’re  supposed  to  do  and  I  don’t  know 
what’s  happening  to  your  soap.  Why  don’t  you  just  go  home.”  I  never  got  to 
wash  hands  with  my  own  soap. 

So  you  graduate  from  high  school  and,  let’s  see,  what  year  was  this? 

It  was  1947. 

Well,  I  should  ask  before  moving  on  to  college,  your  college 

experience. . . .  Then,  of  course.  World  War  II  was  going  on,  you  know,  and 

maybe  you  could  place  in  context. . . . 

I  was  twelve  years  old — it  stands  in  my  mind — and  I  was  sitting  on  the 
kitchen  floor  because  that  close  to  the  fire,  it  was  warm.  It  was  December  7 
and  the  announcement  came  over — Pearl  Harbor — and  I  remember  it.  And 
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what  was  I  doing  on  the  floor?  Then  oranges  came  in  crates,  and  I  was 
making  a  playhouse  for  myself,  for  my  doll,  and  I  was  making  it  out  of  this 
orange  crate,  and  I  was  cutting  pieces  of  wallpaper,  samples  in  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  [and  Company]  book,  and  I  was  pasting  my  wall  because  I  was 
papering  my  house,  when  we  got  the  news. 

And  then  we  got  into  the  war  effort,  of  course,  and  I  went. . . .  We  had  an 
open  field  way  down  from  us  where  people  threw  their  garbage,  believe  it  or 
not,  and  our  class  won  the  tin  can  collection.  We  won  it  because  I  would  go 
through  there  collecting  the  cans,  and  if  they  had  any  little  rusty  spots  on 
them  or  something  I  would  scrub  them  clean  and  then  stamp  on  them  to  take 
in  to  school,  because  that’s  what  we  did  for  the  war  effort. 

You  mentioned  hearing  the  news  on  the  radio.  I  take  it  your  parents  were 
there  too  when  you  heard  the  news? 

Oh,  yes. 

And  what  was  their  response?  Do  you  remember? 

Well,  the  first  concern  for  my  mother  was  the  fact  they  might  take  my  father, 
but  at  that  point  they  were  not  taking  men  who  had  families.  So  that  my 
uncle — even  though  he  was  crippled,  in  that  he  walked  with  a  limp  and  one 
foot  was  shorter  than  the  other — he  was  drafted,  because  he  wasn’t  married 
and  he  didn’t  have  any  children  at  the  time.  And  he  worked  as  a  mechanic  on 
the  airplanes.  He  never  went  overseas.  He  was  here  in  the  United  States.  So 
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he  went.  And  the  young  man  who  lived  next  door  to  us  was  killed. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK,  I  was  asking  about  World  War  II  and  the  impact  it  had  on  you. 

WRIGHT:  Yes,  I  still  remember  Clevio  Rogo  was  the  first  one  in  Old  Forge  to  be  killed 
in  the  war.  He  was  a  pilot  and  it  was  a  big  to-do.  Everybody  in  town  cried, 
because  everybody  loved  Clevio.  He  was  a  terrific  young  man  and  I 
remember  I  liked  him  because  he  was  good  looking. 

YATES:  So  you  graduated  from  high  school  in  1947,  you  said. 

WRIGHT:  Uh-huh.  And  in  September  that  year  I  was  still  working  at  the  restaurant,  and 
I  only  worked  there  until  about  December  of  that  year,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  thought  with  me  graduating  high  school  I  would  become  a  full-time 
employee,  and  I  couldn’t  because  I  was  going  to  go  to  school. 

YATES:  And  so  you  said  the  college  was  in  Scranton.  Is  that  correct? 

WRIGHT:  Yes.  I  would  ride  the  bus. 

YATES:  So  you  lived  at  home  and  commuted  in. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Rode  the  bus.  It  was  like  a  twenty- five  minute  ride  on  the  bus  and 
then  you  walked  two  blocks  to  get  to  the  school. 

YATES :  And  what  was  your  experience  like  there? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  it  was  a  quite  interesting  experience,  because  I  took  accounting.  I  didn’t 
take  what  the  other  girls  took,  which  was  the  secretarial  course.  I  took  the 
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accounting  course  and  we  had  to  work. ...  We  started  out  with  a  set  of  basic 
books,  because  it  was  double  entry  accounting.  It  was  what  was  being  taught 
at  that  school.  Well,  at  that  time  that’s  what  they  did.  They  didn’t  have 
single  entries  as  they  have  today.  Double  entry.  And  so  I  went  to  there.  And 
what  I  liked  about  it  was  the  fact  that  in  the  accounting  they  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
GIs.  [Laughter] 

Was  that  your  original  reason  for  taking  accounting? 

No.  It  was  the  math  again.  If  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  a  teacher.  . . .  And  that 
was  a  given  up  thing,  because  we  just  didn’t  have  the  money. 

So  you  couldn’t  get  a  teaching  credential  through  the  junior  college? 

No.  No.  Not  this  one  I  went  to.  No. 

Oh,  OK. 

I  had  to  go  some  place  where  it  wouldn’t  cost  me  to  live  and  it  wouldn’t  cost 
me  too  much  for  transportation,  and  then  of  course,  with  my  driver’s  license. 

. .  My  father  would  walk  to  work  and  he  would  let  me  take  the  car,  and  then  I 
would  drive,  and  I  just  happened  to  have  four  boys  who  rode  with  me  and  I 
charged  them,  so  that  paid  for  my  gas.  So  my  transportation  was  a  freebie.  I 
only  rode  the  bus  for  a  couple  of  months. 

OK.  Is  this  a  two-year  degree  or  a  four-year  degree? 

I  got  certification  for  two  years,  because  I  did  the  full  year  and  then  I  did 
some  night  school  there,  because  they  did  have  night  classes.  And  then,  even 
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though  it  was  not  in  that  particular  realm  of  accounting,  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Scranton  at  night  and  that  was  an  all  male  school,  and  I  took 
drafting  and  surveying  as  a  combination  course,  and  I  got  eight  credits  there. 
So  they  combined  that  and  they  told  me  it  was  the  equivalent  of  being  a  . . . 
Having  a  four  year  degree? 

Well,  no,  it  was  a  two  year,  which  was  the  associate  degree. 

Oh,  I  see.  They  allowed  women  to  take  classes  then  at  night? 

Yes,  the  night  classes  were  open.  Again,  it  was  a  very  nice  class  to  take,  as  it 
was  mostly  all  men. 

How  about  influences  at  that  point  in  your  life?  What  about  going  to  college 
affected  your  perspective? 

I  had  a  brother  coming  up  and  the  thought  of  ever  trying  to  complete  four 
years. . . .  The  mentality  at  that  point  was  that  the  boys  had  to  have  the 
education,  and  so  it  was  for  my  brother  who  was  ten  years  [younger].  I 
figured  if  I  could  get  out  working  and  I  could  help  my  family,  then  when  my 
brother  would  start  working  he  could  put  money  away  and  he  could  go  to 
college.  And  so  he  did.  He  graduated. 

Any  influences  in  college  at  that  point  in  your  life?  Teachers  or  friends? 

Not  really.  Not  really. 

It  was  pretty  much  you  were  going  from  home  to  school . . . 

Because  we  had  almost. . . .  Gee,  that  room  was  packed,  it  must  have  been 
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about  eighty  in  the  class.  And  so  your  big  thing  was  to  get  that  set  of  books 
to  balance,  because  that  was  your  whole  year.  If  you  didn’t  have  that 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  would  have  failed.  And  of  course,  that 
really  got  me  where  I  balanced  to  the  penny.  I  go  nuts  if  my  checkbook 
doesn’t  balance  to  the  penny,  and  it  comes  from  that,  because  I  had  to 
balance  that  book.  And  I  had  it  balanced.  They  gave  you  so  many  entries 
that  you  had  to  make  every  day  and  reports  that  you  had  to  put  out  and  things 
like  that.  That  was  part  of  the  class,  because  you  were  taking  a  double  class 
of  accounting  and  then  you  got  some  business  math  on  the  side.  And  you  got 
some.  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  like  an  English  course,  but  it  really  wasn’t  an  English 
course.  It  was  business  language  basically. 

YATES:  So  what  happened  when  you  graduated? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  again,  I  was  in  the  top  95 _ Above  95  percent.  My  average  was 

above  95  percent,  so  consequently. ...  At  that  point  in  time  the  school  would 
place  you  and  get  jobs  for  you.  Well,  the  first  one  I  thought  was  terrific.  I 
was  going  to  become  the  head  bookkeeper  at  this  one  particular  business  and 
I  was  just  thrilled  that  I  was  going  to  get  this  opportunity  at  my  young  age. 
Well,  when  I  got  there  I  wasn’t  old  enough.  Now  why  they  had  even  put  the 
request  in  at  the  school  for  someone  to  be  sent. ...  I  guess  maybe  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  one  of  the  servicemen  or  something  like  that. 
So  you  were  about  at  that  point? 
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I  was  just  turning  to  twenty.  I  was  twenty  in  May  and  I  was  through  in  June. 
According  to  how  well  you  did  in  school,  that’s  where  they  sent  you  out,  so 
by  the  time  I  got  back  to  the  school — because  they  would  not  take  me  as  I 
wasn’t  old  enough  or  experienced  enough,  so  they  wouldn’t  hire  me — the 
pickings  were  kind  of  lean. 

I  ended  up  getting  a  job  as  an  assistant  to  the  bookkeeper  at  a  lumber 
company  [Carlson  and  Stender  Brothers],  and  that  was  a  little  difficult 
because  there  was  a  double  set  of  books  at  that  particular  place.  The  one 
woman  took  care  of  one  set  of  books  that  nobody  ever  saw,  because  the  one 
who  owned  the  lumber  company  also  was  a  contractor  or  something,  so  he 
had  a  contracting  business.  But  the  thing  that  killed  me  was  I  would  count 
nails.  I  couldn’t  stand  the  nails  and  I  couldn’t  stand  answering  the  phone, 
because  no  matter  how  I  took  a  message  this  woman  would  tell  me  that  I 
didn’t  hear  it  right.  It  used  to  drive  me  crazy.  I  thought  there  was  something 
wrong  with  my  hearing.  So  I  fixed  her.  I  used  to  change  the  clock.  I  kept 
changing  the  clock.  When  nobody  was  looking  I’d  move  the  little  hands  up. 
So  then  instead  of  quitting  at  five  o’clock  sometimes  I  was  out  of  there  by 
four  thirty  or  something. 

[Laughter]  She  didn’t  catch  on  to  that? 

No,  she  didn’t.  They  bought  a  new  clock.  That  clock  didn’t  work  either. 
And  where  was  this  business  located? 
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In  Scranton.  And  it  was  a  whopping  $25  a  week.  So  $100  a  month  was  my 
salary. 

Then  Trane  company,  which  is  heating  and  air  conditioning  from  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin. ...  In  Avoca,  which  was  just  over,  you  went  to  Scranton 
or  you  went  to  Avoca.  It  was  about  the  same  distance  and  they  built  their 
plant  there,  and  I  went  and  I  filled  out  an  application  there  and  I  was  hired, 
and  I  worked  and  that  was  $120  a  month,  but  there  was  some  overtime 
involved  because  it  was  a  new  company  starting  up. 

And  I  went  to  work  for  Richard  Mello,  who  had  been  a  bus  driver  whom 
they  trained,  and  he  had  three  departments  basically  under  him  and  that’s 
why  I  wanted  to  work  for  him,  because  he  had  the  accounting,  which  was  the 
billing  department,  he  had  the  credit  department,  and  he  also  had  the  routing, 
scheduling,  for  the  trucks  coming  in  to  pick  up.  So  I  worked  with  him.  And 
he  enjoyed  talking  on  the  phone  and  going  out  to  lunch  with  the  different 
trucking  companies  and  things  like  that,  and  left  me  the  work.  So  I  got  to  a 
point  where  I  was  working  overtime  all  the  time.  I  never  got  out  of  work 
before  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  every  night,  five  nights  a  week,  and  then  on 
Saturdays  I  worked  from  eight  until  about  six. 

That’s  a  hard  schedule. 

It  was  a  hard  schedule.  I  did  that  for  two  years,  because  I  thought  this  place 
has  got  to  expand.  I’m  going  to  get  to  be  manager  of  one  of  those 
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departments.  I  could  look  at  a  company,  know  what  their  rating  was,  and  go 
ahead,  and  I’d  go  through  the  orders  coming  in  and  I  would  approve  credit  or 
not  approve  credit.  And  it  was  the  same  thing  in  the  locations.  I  would  be 
able  to  route  the  trucks. 

YATES:  So  were  you  able  to  move  up  the  ladder?  Or  what  happened? 

WRIGHT:  That  was  interesting.  I  did  that  for  two  years,  and  into  my  third  year  I  was 
getting  kind  of  tired.  I  had  no  social  life,  nothing.  That’s  why  Sunday  was 
my  day. 

And  then  the  word  came  down  that  they  were  going  to  start  looking  at 
breaking  up  that  department,  because  you  billed  the  customer,  you  routed  the 
customer,  you  credited  the  customer.  So  I  thought  this  is  it,  and  then  Mr. 
[James]  Trane  came  in  and  informed  me  that  they  were  going  to  break  the 
department  down,  and  Mello,  of  course,  wanted  to  keep  the  transportation 
end  of  it,  the  routing.  He  wanted  that  because  he  was  getting  the  lunches  and 
the  gifts  and  everything  from  the  truckers.  And  I  thought,  gee,  credit  or 
billing  will  be  fine  with  me.  And  I  was  asked  to  help  them  train  two  young 
men  they  were  bringing  in  to  be  heads  of  those  departments.  And  I  said, 
well,  that’s  nice.  I  dropped  the  pencil  on  my  desk  and  I  walked  out.  They 
called  me  and  everything  to  come  back.  I  said  no.  I  made  up  my  mind.  I 
walked  out.  That’s  it. 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  yeah,  because  I  was  trying  to  help  my  family  and,  you  know,  I  just 

wasn’t  going  to  get  paid.  It  wasn’t  going  to  be  there.  But  I  just  couldn’t  take 
it  anymore.  The  fact  that  I  worked  so  hard  and,  oh,  I  was  tremendous,  I  was 
wonderful.  But  when  it  came  to  give  a  management  job,  they  just  weren’t 
going  to  do  it  with  me. 

And  then  I  went  to  work  for  Acme  Fast  Freight,  the  freight  forwarding 
company.  That’s  where  I  really  got  involved  in  the  union  then,  because  that 
was  union.  [Brotherhood  of]  Railway  and  Steamship  [Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees]  was  the  [union].  And  that’s  when 
I  got  into  my  first  line  of  the  new  technology. 

YATES:  Well,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but  it’s  eleven-thirty,  so  why  don’t  we  stop? 

WRIGHT:  OK. 


[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  2,  March  7,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

YATES:  Just  go  ahead,  repeat  yourself,  say  something  new,  whatever  you  like. 
WRIGHT:  OK.  I  just  finished  an  election  and  I’m  not  happy  with  the  outcome. 

YATES:  OK,  let’s  try  that. 

[Interruption] 

OK,  great.  It  has  been  a  busy  day  after. . . .  Well,  two  days  after  the  election, 
actually. 

WRIGHT:  That’s  why  I  anticipated  everything  would  be  fine. 

YATES:  Right,  right 

WRIGHT:  I  should  have  known  better. 

YATES:  You  have  to  get  out  of  the  office  [campaign  headquarters  for  Ron  Bamieh],  I 

assume,  as  quickly  as  possible,  once  the  election’s  over. 

WRIGHT:  Yes. 

YATES:  Well,  we  were  just  chatting  for  a  minute  and  I  was  recapping  what  happened 
last  time,  because  it  was  December  when  we  met.  It’s  been  a  little  while. 
Basically  we  talked  about  your  family  background  and  growing  up  in  Old 
Forge  and  then  your  schooling,  and  then  basically  where  we  finished  was  you 
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were  talking  about  your  first  job,  after  finishing  your  degree,  at  Trane  and 
that  you  quit. 

WRIGHT:  We’re  going  to  go  back  and  correct  that,  because  in  reality  after  finishing  my 
schooling  there  was  a  job  that  I  had,  though  I  could  not  remember  . . . 

YATES:  Well,  I  looked  at  the  transcript  yesterday  and  I  remember  you  said  that  you 

were  sent  on  a  job  interview  where  you  didn’t  get  the  job,  and  then  did  I  miss 
something? 

WRIGHT:  And  then  I  got  the  job  at. . . .  All  of  a  sudden  the  name  came  to  me,  it  was 
Carlson. 

YATES:  Oh,  OK,  and  this  is  before  Trane,  then. 

WRIGHT:  Yes.  It  was  Carlson  and  it  was  a  lumber  company  and  they  were  also  . . . 

YATES:  Oh,  yes,  you  did.  OK. 

WRIGHT:  But  I  couldn’t  remember  the  name.  It  was  Carlson. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  Carlson  and  Stender  Brothers  was  the  name  of  it. 

YATES:  OK.  Would  you  want  to  take  a  minute  and  talk  about  that  and  what  that 
experience  was  like? 

WRIGHT:  Yes,  because  I  was  up  to  some  shenanigans,  as  it  would  have  been  called  at 
the  time.  But  I  had  to  have  a  job  and  so  they  were  going  to  pay  me  $100  a 
month,  where  I  had  been  told,  if  I  had  gotten  this  other  job,  it  would  have 


been  something  like  $250  a  month,  which  in  those  days  was  a  pretty  good 
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starting  salary.  So  it  was  going  to  be  $100  a  month  and  I  said,  “Oh,  gee. 
That’s  like  $25  a  week.”  But  it  was  a  start.  The  school  had  said  to  me  it 
would  be  a  start  for  you.  It  is  not  what  we  anticipated  you  would  get  but  it 
would  be  a  start. 

YATES:  What  was  the  position? 

WRIGHT:  It  was  to  be  the  assistant  to  the  bookkeeper,  but  it  was  kind  of  a  strange  set  up 
because  they  had  two  sets  of  books,  one  set  of  books  this  woman  worked  on 
that  no  one  ever  got  to  see,  so  you  can  figure  out  whatever  that  was,  and  then 
there  was  the  other  set  of  books  that  dealt  basically  with  the  lumber  company. 

The  job  basically  was  to  answer  phones  and  do  inventory  type  things.  So 
you  were  counting  nails,  you  were  counting  screws,  you  were  finding  out 
where  what  two-by-four  and  such  was.  And  I  really  seemed  to  have  a 
problem,  because  I  would  answer  the  phone  and  I  would  write  down  the 
name  of  the  person  that  called,  and  the  woman  that  was  basically  my  boss, 
my  superior,  would  always  find  fault.  I  never  pronounced  the  name  right  or  I 

didn’t  get  the  name  right.  It  was  always  as  though  she  was - Absolutely 

she  didn’t  want  me  there,  was  my  feeling.  Well,  it  didn’t  bother  me,  because 
I  really  didn’t  want  to  be  there  to  begin  with,  so  what  I  would  do  is  when 
nobody  was  looking  I  would  take  the  clock.. . .  It  was  where  I  could  reach  it, 
so  it  had  to  be  kind  of  low  because  I’m  not  the  tallest  person  in  the  world.  So 


I  would  reach  it  and  I  would  move  the  hand. 
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You  know,  I  remember  you  did  mention  this  last  time  but  I  somehow  missed 
that  this  was  not  Trane.  This  was  this  other  company. 

Yes.  And  that  is  what  it  was.  It  was  that.  And  so  that  I  had  turned  around 
and  I  was  always  getting  out  of  there  early.  Then  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  clock  would  be  adjusted  and  the  next  day  I  would  do  the  same  tiling.  So  I 
was  doing  it  day  in  and  day  out. 

hi  the  meantime,  that’s  when  I  heard  the  Trane  company  was  going  to  be 
hiring  in  their  office.  And  it  was  a  new  company,  it  was  a  large  company, 
because  Trane  air  conditioning  and  cooling — air  conditioning  and  heating 
was  their  other  company — from  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  was  quite  a  big 
company.  The  son  of  the  owner  of  the  company  was  going  to  come  [and  be] 
in  charge. 

And  this  is  also  right  near  Old  Forge,  right? 

Oh,  yes. 

All  these  jobs? 

It  was  this  way.  Here  was  Old  Forge.  If  you  went  to  Scranton  you  went  to 
your  left  and  you  went  on — passing  another  couple  of  little  boroughs,  as  they 
were  called  in  Pennsylvania — into  the  city  of  Scranton.  Or  you  went  this 
way,  which  kind  of  was  in  the  southeasterly  direction,  and  you  went  to 
Avoca.  And  of  course  their  business  was  in  Avoca. 


YATES: 


OK.  Now,  how  long  were  you  at  the  lumber  company? 
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WRIGHT:  Just  about  a  year,  a  year  or  two.  Maybe  it  was  a  year  and  a  half. 

YATES:  So  you  are  still  in  your  early  twenties  then? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  Then  I  filled  out  an  application  and  I  got  called  and  I  got  to  interview  with  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Richard  Mello.  He  had  been  a  bus  driver  before  and 
had  been  trained  for  office  work.  He  had  three  departments  combined.  There 
was  production,  that  was  one  department,  and  there  was  public  relations  or 
something,  and  that  was  another  department,  and  then  he  had  order  billing, 
traffic,  and  credit,  and  I  was  going  to  go  to  work  for  him.  We  had  a  very  nice 
interview  and  I  really  wanted  to  do  this  job,  because  now  it  sounds 
like. . . .  Here’s  a  company  starting  out  and  three  departments.  Where  all  the 
other  ones  were  single  departments,  this  was  three.  This  was  certainly  going 
to  break  up  as  the  company  expanded. 

YATES :  And  there  would  be  possibilities  for  movement. 

WRIGHT:  Possibilities  of  becoming  a  manager  and  that’s  what  I  was  looking  for, 

advancement.  And  they  were  going  to  start  me  at  $120  a  month.  That  was 
$20  a  month  more  than  I  was  getting  on  the  other  job.  So  I  accepted. 

YATES:  And  this  position  was  also  accounting  or  bookkeeping? 


WRIGHT:  It  was  in  the  accounting  line,  because  what  it  was,  was  orders.  You  would 
take  an  order  and  you  had  to  price  it  and  you  had  to  check  to  find  out  if  the 
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person  who  was  in  sales  in  the  field,  what  kind  of  a  deal  did  they  basically 
cut.  Because  they  were  always  in  competition,  you  are  always  trying  to  get 
the  better  deal,  and  so  you  had  to  watch  your  pricing.  And  so,  if  it  was  so 
much  per  square  foot  of  heating,  how  did  that  break  down  into  the  number  of 
units  that  had  to  be  placed  into  that  particular  structure  and  what  the  pricing 
was  as  compared  to  what  the  printed  price  was  on  the  page  and  so  that  was 
the  kind. . . .  And  then  when  you  had  done  that  and  you  had  OK’d  the  pricing, 
then  the  credit  would  be  checked  on  the  corporation  or  the  company.  Of 
course,  as  you  went  through  it  you  got  where  you  knew  these  companies  and 
you  knew  their  credit  was  open  ended.  So  there  was  no  problem  checking 
out  the  credit.  But  they  still  had  to  have  a  credit  initialed.  So  you  would 
initial  for  the  credit,  you  would  initial  for  the  pricing,  once  you  had  checked 
it  out,  and  then  you  had  to  route  the  shipment  from  Avoca  to  wherever. 

YATES:  To  wherever  it  was  going. 

WRIGHT:  And  so  it  was  always  truckers  picking  it  up.  It  wasn’t  as  though  you  were  at 
a  rail  site.  You  weren’t,  it  was  always  truckers.  And  we  were  shipping  to 
California  from  Pennsylvania.  We  were  shipping  northeast,  northwest,  you 
know,  it  was  all  over  the  place,  all  over  the  country.  Texas.  And  so  that’s 
where  I  got  into  a  little  bit  of  transportation  and  traffic,  as  it  was  called.  So  to 
me,  I  felt  that  if  any  one  of  those  three  departments  broke  open  I  was  set. 
Well,  we  worked  an  awful  lot  of  overtime. 
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Yeah,  I  remember  you  saying  you  worked,  you  know,  Saturdays. 

Eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  there  during  the  week  until 
sometimes  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Wow. 

And  then  on  Saturday  I  would  go  on,  not  right  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  button, 
but  I  would  be  there  until  at  least  six  o’clock  at  night.  So  I  really  had  no 
social  life. 

And  you  were  living  at  home  at  that  point? 

Oh,  yes.  So  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  you  know,  you 
really. ...  In  fact,  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  started  work  there.  How  I 
remember  that  is  because. . . . 

At  Trane? 

Uh-huh.  Because  it  was  ten  years  [before  I  left],  and  we  were  in  the  1960 
election  of  [John  F.]  Kennedy.  That’s  how  I  kind  of  know  that  it  was  ten 
years,  because  the  year  that  he  was  shot  I  was  out  here  in  California,  so  it 
kind  of  set  up  my  years  in  that. . . . 

Oh,  OK.  So  it  is  ten  years  before  that,  you’re  saying.  OK.  So  1950,  about. 
Around  the  fifties  when  I  had  that  job  because  I  graduated  high  school  in  ’47 
and  so  the  two  years. ...  So  it  was  about  ’49  I  started  working,  about  a  year 
there.  So  it  was  around  1950.  So  I  would  be  tired  and  I  didn’t  have  much  of 
a  social  life.  But  my  whole  thoughts  were  that  this  was  my  future  and  I  was 
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going  to  be  really  independent,  because  I  was  going  to  have  a  manager’s  job. 

I  was  with  them  just  about  three  years  when  they  brought  in  these.  ...  I 
mean,  everybody  was  working  so  much  overtime  they  couldn’t  continue. 
Production  was  always  on  overtime.  So  really  they  were  starting  to  expand 
the  plant  and  they  were  going  to  break  down  this  department.  And  so  I  was  . 

Thought  that  this  was  your  break. 

This  was  the  break.  So  I’m  there  sitting  at  my  desk  and  I’ve  got  orders  piled 
up  in  front  of  me,  trying  to  get  them  processed  so  I  wouldn’t  hold  up 
production  and,  of  course,  get  in  the  orders,  and  then  you  typed  up  the  orders 
out  to  the  plant.  And  we  had  twelve  girls  typing,  so  you  can  imagine.  I  was 
writing  the  production  for  twelve  typists.  So  I’m  sitting  there  when  Mr. 

Trane — he  was  a  huge  man,  Jim  Trane,  he  was  the  son  of  the  owner — came 
and  told  me  that  they  were  splitting  the  departments  and  they  had  these  two 
young  men  coming  in,  and  that  I  was  to  help  train  them  as  we  broke  down  the 
departments.  So  I  figured,  well,  we  had  two,  but  which  departments?  Well, 
it  ended  up  that  basically  the  credit  would. . . .  Mello  was  going  to  handle  the 
transportation,  so  that  was  going  to  be  his  job.  Well,  then,  the  three 
departments  were  already  full. 

They  were  filled. 

Yeah.  Well,  I  would  be  training  them  and  then  I  could  probably  continue  to 
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work  with  Mello.  So  I  was  going  nowhere.  And  I  said,  “Well,  I’m  sorry.  I 
really  thought  I  would  get  one  of  these  jobs.”  “Well,  you  know,  these  are 
young  men  coming  in,  they’ve  got  families.”  OK.  So  I  just  dropped  the 
pencil  in  the  middle  of  my  desk  and  I  said,  “I  quit”  and  I  walked  out.  It  was 
about  six  o’clock  at  night  and  I  walked  out.  I  didn’t  go  back.  They  called 
me.  They  didn’t  know  where  anything  was  on  my  desk.  I  said,  “Find  it.”  I 
had  had  it. 

Then  I  was  kind  of  in  a  little  turmoil,  because  at  least  when  I  left  the  other 
job  I  left  with  a  notice  that  I  was  leaving  and  then  I  walked  out  on  Friday  and 
Monday  morning  I  went  into  another  job.  Now  I  had  nothing.  That  was 
really. ...  I  was  really  shook  up  about  that.  And  of  course  Mother  said, 
“Well,  maybe  you  shouldn’t  quit.  After  all,  you  had  a  job.  What  is  more 
important  than  having  a  job?”  Enjoying  it  was  part  of  having  a  job  to  me. 
Did  she  understand  that,  do  you  think? 

Not  really,  because  my  mother  started  out. . . .  First  of  all,  she  was  twelve 
years  old  when  she  went  into  the  work  force. 

Right,  and  I’m  thinking  being  through  the  Depression  and  everything  . . . 
Yeah.  I  was  a  Depression  baby,  so  it  was  the  idea  that  I  had  a  job  that  was 
important.  You  didn’t  have  to  like  it,  you  just  had  to  do  it.  So  that  was 
playing  on  me.  So  there  were  a  lot  of  emotions  going  on.  When  I  started 
walking  the  pavement  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania — because  that’s  where  the 
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jobs  really  were — looking  for  a  job,  I  was  just  amazed.  You  had  these 
women  who  had  legal  training  and  they  were  making  $20  a  week.  At  least  I 
was  up  to  $120  [a  month].  When  I  left  I  was  at  $135,  but  I  had  so  much 
overtime — because  they  paid  overtime. 

It  averaged  out  probably. 

It  averaged  out.  My  gosh,  my  mother  saved  money  from  my  own  pay  to  buy 
me  a  fur  jacket,  because  I  loved  fur.  I  wanted  a  piece  of  fur.  To  me  that  was 
the  ultimate,  to  have  a  fur. 

But  I  thought,  “God,  this  is  terrible.”  Every  place  I  went.  And  then 
somebody  said,  “You  should  try  Acme  Fast  Freight,”  and  I  said,  “Why?” 
They  said,  “They’re  unionized,”  and  I  said,  “What’s  the  union  to  me?”  I 
don’t  know,  the  only  union  I  knew  was  with  my  uncles  when  they  were  in  the 
coal  mines,  but  my  father  never  belonged  to  any  kind  of  union.  Sol  didn’t 
know  anything  about  unions. 

And  now  why?  Was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  union  there  helpful  in  terms  of 
getting  a  job? 

Well,  the  big  thing  was  the  pay. 

The  pay.  OK,  and  once  you  got  in  . . . 

Well,  you  would  get  paid  every  two  weeks  and  it  was  $95  for  two  weeks,  and 
there  was  a  big  difference  between  [that  and]  like  $25  or  $30.  So  that  really 
meant  something.  And  periodically  you  got  raises.  And  then  there  were  jobs 
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in  there  that  you  could  get.  Maybe  you  started  out  down  here,  but  you  could 
get  into  other  jobs.  So  I  applied  and  I  got  the  job. 

YATES:  And,  now,  what  was  the  position? 

WRIGHT :  The  position  was  what  they  called  accounts  receivable  or  accounts  payable. 
And  it  was  mostly  accounts  receivable  but  it  was  all. ...  It  was  all  IBM 
[International  Business  Machines  Corporation]  cards,  so  it  was  my 
introduction  to  the  technology.  You’d  get  these  drawers  of  cards  and  you’d 
get  the  list  of  people  who  had  paid  their  bills  and  you  would  pull  the  cards. 
Then,  you  know,  that  was  nerve-racking,  because  you  could  fall  asleep  just 
with  the  cards,  you  know?  But  it  was  a  start  and  wages,  and  there  were 
obviously  other  jobs.  I  would  see  a  job  go  up  on  the  board  and  I’d  bid  on  it, 
because  I  figured  that  was  all  I  had  to  do.  I  wouldn’t  belong  to  the  union. 

Finally  one  of  the  men  out  of  the  computer  room  where  all  the  big  IBM 
machines  were. . . .  The  sorting  machines  and  the  punching  machines  were  all 
in  this  big  enclosed  room.  It  was  mostly  men  that  were  running  it.  One  of 
the  guys  came  out  to  me  and  said,  “You’re  going  to  have  to  join  the  union.”  I 
said,  “Why?”  He  said,  “Well,  you’re  getting  a  good  salary.”  “Hey,  I’m 
getting  a  good  salary  and  I  don’t  belong  to  the  union.  Why  do  I  have  to  join 
the  union?”  He  said,  “It’s  a  closed  shop.  If  you  don’t  join  the  union,  you 
don’t  work.”  “Well,  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me?”  It  would  cost 
something  like  five  dollars  to  join  and  I  think  it  was  five  dollars  every  two 
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months.  It  wasn’t  that  much. 

It  wasn’t  high. 

Yeah.  I  said,  well,  if  it  keeps  the  job  and  then  I  can  get  other  jobs,  great.  So  I 
went  ahead  and  I  joined  the  union  but  I  didn’t  just  join  the  union.  If  I’m 
going  to  belong  to  the  union  I’m  going  to  find  out  what  the  devil  they’re 
doing.  So  I  start  going  to  meetings.  First  thing  you  know  I  end  up  as 
secretary  to  the  union  [Laughter],  to  the  chapter  that  was  there.  And  it  was 
the  [Brotherhood  of]  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks  [Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees]  union  we  belonged  to,  because  the  trains 
came  through  us.  All  the  accounting  offices  and  everything  for  the  railroad, 
DL&W  [Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western]  Railroad,  was  in  the  building, 
also.  So  that’s  got  my  interest  in  what  was  going  on  with  the  unions. 

I  keep  bidding  on  jobs,  and  of  course  there  was  always  someone  with 
more  seniority.  And  then  they  were  doing  some  little  bit  of  expansion  and 
what  always  got  me  with  the  union  was  they’d  come  down  once  a  year,  they 
would  walk  down  the  aisle,  and  they  would  tell  you,  “Be  prepared,  we’re 
going  to  be  going  out  on  strike.  We’re  going  to  get  you  a  raise.” 

This  was  once  a  year,  you  said? 

Just  about  once  a  year.  Maybe  it  would  be  a  little  longer  before  that,  because 
there  were  negotiations,  but  the  negotiations  would  break  down  as  usual. 


YATES :  So  these  contracts  were  basically  sort  of  a  yearly  thing.  • 
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WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Later  on,  as  I  recall,  they  seemed  more  into  the  two  or  maybe  three 
year. ...  It  didn’t  seem  as  often.  But  always  we  were  going  to  go  on  strike. 
Well,  then  they  come  back  and  they  tell  you,  “We  got  you  a  raise.”  Maybe 
ten  cents  an  hour.  It  was  basically  an  hourly  rate.  It  would  be  ten  cents  an 
hour  more.  But  then  you  noticed  that  a  couple  of  people  would  be  laid  off. 
Maybe  later  on  down  the  line  one  or  two  of  them  would  be  hired  back,  but  in 
the  beginning,  because  they  worked  with  a  budget,  naturally  when  the  raise 
and  pay  went  up  people  lost  their  jobs.  Well,  I  wasn’t  too  keen  on  that.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  that  person  was  needed  and  you  raised  their  pay,  they 
should  still  be  needed.  But  it  was  always  within  the  budget  for  that  particular 
department.  Because  it  was  the  total  accounting  department  of  Acme  Fast 
Freight,  whose  main  office  was  in  New  York. 

Then  they  started  using  me  for  new  programs.  When  they  were  going  to 
try  something  we  would  work  out  a  program.  I’d  be  doing  it  for  a  while,  then 
it  would  go  up  as  a  job.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  naturally  get  it.  Well,  no.  It 
was  the  one  with  the  most  seniority  who  got  the  job. 

YATES:  How  many  people  were  working  there?  Or  maybe  in  your  department.  Is 
that  the  right  way  to  describe  it?  Your  unit. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  it  depends.  There  were  two  sections.  The  one  section  was  of  these 

drawers  of  cards  and  they  always  came  out  from  the  tech  room,  where  all  the 
big  machines  were  going.  And  then  the  other  part  was  what  they  called  the 
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key  punchers  and  they  punched  the  holes  into  the  cards.  They  started  out 
with  new  cards  and  went  in  order.  If  something  was  shipped  it  went  in  on  the 
card  and  had  all  code  numbers  and  everything.  And  I  stayed  over  and  learned 
to  be  a  key  puncher  and  then  I  bid  on  a  job  and  then  I  finally  got  a  job  in  key 
punching.  So  at  this  point  they’d  take  me  off  key  punching  and  have  me  do 
this  or  do  that.  Different  jobs. 

And  then  you  would  go  back  to  the  key  punching? 

And  then  go  back  to  key  punching. 

The  reason  I  ask  is  when  you  were  mentioning  about  seniority  I  was 
wondering,  you  know,  if  there  were  a  large  pool  of  people  there  and  that  was 
making  it  more  difficult  or. . . . 

Yes,  there  was,  when  you  stop  and  think.  At  that  point  in  time  I  probably 
knew  how  many  people  were  there.  There  were  about  twenty  to  twenty-five, 
but  they  always  had  extra  key  punch  machines,  so  sometimes  they  went  up  to 
thirty  or  thirty-five  people,  probably,  key  punching.  And  then  they  had  other 
offices  with  people  in  them.  Maybe  three  or  four  people  here  and  four  or  five 
people  there.  I  would  imagine  in  the  whole  Acme  positions  there  there  must 
have  been  about  a  hundred  people,  but  they  were  on  different  floors  and  you 
never  went  up  to  the  floor  to  see.  You  would  be  sent  to  an  office  to  do  a  job 
up  in  one  of  the  other  offices  and  you’d  get  in  and  maybe  there  were  only  two 
or  three  people  there,  but  then  there  were  all  the  other  offices  there  and  at  that 
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point  in  time  you  never  paid  much  attention.  You  were  too  busy  doing  your 
own  stuff,  you  know. 

Sure,  yeah.  Again,  I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  just  when  you  were 
applying  for  positions,  what  the  competition  was  like. 

Probably  just  two  or  three  people,  but  if  they  had  six  months  more  than  you 
then  they  got  the  job.  So  then  I  thought,  “Holy  cow.”  It  got  a  little 
frustrating.  And  then  it  got  even  more  frustrating  because  I  found  out  I  had 
more  years.  . .  .  Because  I  was  there  ten  years  when  I  left.  The  more  seniority 
I  got,  I  noticed  that  when  new  chairs  came  in  it  wasn’t  new  chairs  for  the 
whole  office.  If  so  many  new  chairs  came  in  they  went  by  seniority. 

Hold  on  one  second. 

[Interruption] 

We  were  talking  about  Acme  and  the  problems  with  trying  to  move  up  the 
ladder,  basically,  and  then  I  was  asking  you  how  long  you  were  there.  You 
were  there  ten  years,  you  said. 

Yeah.  It  was  always  difficult  because,  in  a  way,  you  almost  created  the  job. 
And  then  when  you  created  the  job,  you  couldn’t  do  it.  You  would  have  to 
teach  someone  how  to  do  it  based  on  what  you  had  done  in  creating  the  job, 
because  you  couldn’t  have  it  because  of  seniority. 

Now,  during  the  time  you  were  there,  was  there  ever  a  strike  called? 

No.  We  never  had  a  strike.  Oh,  it  was  always  a  threat,  yeah. 
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It  was  announced,  but  a  threat.  OK. 

Then  they’d  come  down  and  say,  well,  you  got  a  nickel  more  an  hour  or  ten 
cents  more  an  hour.  So  it  was  “Yay,  great.”  For  maybe  a  dollar  you  ended 
up  seeing  several  people  laid  off.  So  it  didn’t  make  sense  to  me.  And  you 
didn’t  see  that  much  in  your  paycheck,  either,  after  they  took  your  taxes  out 
and  everything. 

Besides  the  increase  in  pay — what,  ten  cents  an  hour  or  whatever — what 
other  benefits  did  the  union  provide? 

That  was  the  funniest  thing,  because  in  those  days  it  was  everybody  wanting 
pay  raises.  Here  was  the  situation.  We  worked  in  this  old  DL&W  station, 
and  the  office  structure  was  up  over  the  station.  That  is  where  people  came 
in  and  got  on  the  trains  and  everything.  Thus  you  froze  in  the  winter  time, 
because  it  was  an  old  building  and  the  wind  just  came  in  through  the 
windows,  and  you  died  with  the  heat  in  the  summer  time,  because  there  was 
no  air  conditioning.  The  only  place  that  was  air  conditioned  was  where  the 
big  IBM  equipment  was.  That’s  what  was  air  conditioned  because  of  the. . . . 
Yeah,  you  need  to  keep  the  temperature  down. 

On  those  machines,  yeah.  That  was  it. 

So  no  working  condition  improvements. 

Oh,  I’m  glad  you'brought  that  up.'  This  is  the  other  part  I  used  to  get  a  kick 
out  of.  If  you  got  sick,  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down.  There  was  no  place  to 
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sit  down,  unless  you  wanted  to  sit  on  the  window  sill  in  the  lady’s  room.  And 
the  plumbing,  you’d  pull  the  cord  to  flush  the  john.  Anybody  who  would 
take  a  break  in  the  lady’s  room  was  crazy,  because  there  was  no  place  to  sit. 
You  stood  around,  but  it  was  sometimes  just  to  get  off  the. . . . 

You  get  a  key  punch.  If  you’re  doing  a  good  job — they  used  to  measure 
how  many  cards  you  could  do — at  the  end  of  the  day  you  should  have  at  least 
a  box  of  cards,  which  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  of  cards  that  you 
had  punched.  My  challenge  on  it  was  always  trying  to  change  it,  so  I  would 
punch  fewer  holes  and  could  duplicate  more.  So  they’d  hand  me  the  batch  of 
bills  and  I’d  take  the  bills  and  I’d  see  what  was  the  same  so  that  I  could  put 
the  same  city  together,  because  it  was  the  same  code.  Some  of  them,  just  the 
nature  of  the  shipment  was  all  the  same  pricing,  so  you  could  put  all  those 

together.  So  I’d  take  a  couple  of  minutes  doing  that,  but  then  I  just - Or 

the  dates,  the  month.  All  the  same  month,  all  the  same  day,  same  year.  The 
normal  card  was  a  duplication  of  month  and  a  duplication  of  year  and  a 
duplication  of  your  code  going  into  the  card  and  that  was  it.  Like  it  was  four 
dollars  or  a  lot  more,  I’d  either  dupe  the  whole  four  dollars  or  I  would  dupe 
all  the  zeros.  That’s  what  I  would  do,  and  so  maybe  I  was  only  punching 
three  or  four  keys  on  each  card.  You  would  run  those  cards  through  your 
machines.  So  you  got,  dah-dah-dah,  zoom-zoom,  dah-dah-dah,  zoom-zoom. 
[Laughter]  The  thing  goes  zoom-zoom-zoom,  you’re  ready  to  fall  asleep. 
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I  can  imagine.  You  know,  I  think  when  I  turned  the  tape  recorder  off  for  a 
second,  you  were  mentioning  something  about  furniture. 

Oh,  yeah. 

That’s  what  you  were  . . . 

Let’s  say  you  were  a  key  puncher.  It  wasn’t  a  case  of  them  coming  in  and  if 
there  were  twenty  machines  they  had  twenty  new  chairs.  Maybe  they  would 
bring  in  two  or  three  new  chairs.  Well,  that  was  by  seniority.  And  then  what 
you  did  is  you  would  put  your  name  on  your  chair,  because  of  the  fact  that  if 
you  took  a  day  off  or  went  on  vacation  somebody  was  going  to  use  your 
chair.  So  you  had  to  have  your  name  on  it  so  you  got  your  chair  back  when 
you  got  there. 

Well,  the  first  thing  you  know  I  was  at  a  desk  job.  Your  ruler - I  mean 

whatever  equipment  you  were  using,  you  put  your  name  on  it.  So  one  day  I 
thought,  “God,  I’m  sitting  at  the  same  window.  I’ve  been  sitting  here  now 
it’s  ten  years.  Same  window.  I’ve  got  my  name  on  practically  everything  on 
this  desk.  I’m  looking  at  the  same  comer.”  The  comer  of  Lackawanna 
Avenue  and  Spruce  Street  was  the  comer  I  could  see.  “That  same  cement 
comer  I’ve  been  looking  at  for  all  these  years.  [Laughter]  I  have  to  get  out 
of  here!  I’m  going  crazy!” 

So  I  made  the  decision  then  that  I  was  going  to. ...  I  had  gotten  myself 
down  to  Miami  Beach,  which  was  the  big  thing  to  go  to  from  Pennsylvania. 
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And  I’d  go  in  November,  because  the  rates  were  down  and  they  were  going 
in  the  winter,  going  south  for  the  winter.  I  took  my  vacation  and  went  down 
there,  but  I  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico  and  go  to  Acapulco,  for  nothing  else  than 
to  see  these  guys  jump  off  the  cliff  in  Acapulco.  And  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Hawaii  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  California.  So  I  thought,  “Well,  California  is 
on  my  list,”  and  I  had  a  girlfriend  [Anita  Mangano]  that  had  worked  at  Acme 
with  me.  She  had  married  her  childhood  sweetheart  and  when  he  finished 
college  he  was  in  the  [U.S.  Army]  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  was  stationed  in 
San  Francisco.  Actually  she  met  him  up  in  Las  Vegas  to  get  married  and 
then  went  on  into  San  Francisco  and  she  wanted  me  to  come  out.  So  I  went 
and  I  went  for  the  two  weeks,  which  would  have  normally  been  my  vacation. 
I  went  out  to  San  Francisco.  God,  it  was  like  heaven. 

What  time  of  year  was  it? 

Well,  for  that,  it  was  the  ending  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  December 
when  I  went  out  to  see  her.  You  left  the  ice  and  snow.  In  fact,  we  didn’t 
even  think  we  were  going  to  get  the  plane  off  the  runway  in  Philadelphia, 
because  you  had  to  go  from  my  home  town  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  get  on 
the  plane  that  was  going  to  the  West  Coast.  And  here  I  am,  coming  in  over 
the  ocean  to  land  at  the  San  Francisco  airport. 

And  it’s  a  beautiful  view. 


WRIGHT:  Oh,  what  a  view!  And  my  coat  is  too  warm.  Everything  is. . . .  This  is 
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heaven.  I’m  for  this.  So  I  landed.  I  thought  “This  is  the  place.  I  always 
wanted  to  come  to  California.  This  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.”  Well,  then,  in 
correspondence  back  and  forth  she  told  me  it  was  possible  they  were  going  to 
be  changed,  because  his  job  was  winding  down. 

They  would  move,  I  take  it,  wherever  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  send 
them? 

Would  send  them,  yeah,  and  they  were  going  into  Los  Angeles.  I  thought, 
“Well,  this  is  perfect.  I’ll  go  to  Los  Angeles.”  It’s  still  California,  it’s  still 
along  the  coast.  I’ll  go  into  Los  Angeles,  I’ll  get  myself  a  job,  and  I’ll  at  least 
try  it,  because  I  would  have  a  friend  there.  So  the  arrangements  were  all 
made  that  in  the  end  it  was  the  end  of  January  I  was  going  to  go. 

So  you  had  gone  back  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  went  back.  I  had  my  two  weeks  vacation  and  went  back.  And  that  was  my 
goal.  And  my  mother  and  father,  they  thought  it  was  a  great  idea  that  I  would 
go  out  and  give  it  a  try.  So  what  happened  was,  I’m  flying  out  and  he  gets  his 
notice  for  transfer.  We’re  still  in  San  Francisco.  He  gets  his  notice  for 
transfer,  that  in  forty-eight  hours  he’s  got  to  go  to  Seattle,  Washington,  that  is 
where  he  was  going  to  be,  and  that  she  was  then  to  transfer.  She  would  be 
going  up  with  him. 

So  you  wouldn’t  know  anybody. 

Never  wanted  to  go  to  Seattle,  Washington.  All  I  ever  knew  about  Seattle, 
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Washington,  was  it  rained.  I  didn’t  want  to  go  to  Seattle,  Washington.  I 
wanted  to  be  in  California.  So  when  I  land  I  find  out  that  I  got  the  note  with 
visitor’s  assistance.  My  name  is  called,  and  I  pick  up  the  note  from  her,  and 
she  is  willing. ...  You  know,  I  could  come  to  Seattle.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to 
Seattle.  This  is  where  I  want  to  be.” 

Sol  asked  them  what  was  the  closest  place  that  a  woman  alone  could  stay, 
and  of  course  they  named  several  places.  But  the  one  that  stuck  out  in  my 
mind  was  one  that  was  at  Alvarado  [Street]  and  Hoover  [Street]. 

So  you  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

I’m  in  Los  Angeles.  I’m  at  the  airport  and  they  name  a  place.  And  I  said, 
“Well,  where  is  that?”  And  they  said,  “Well,  that’s  kind  of  in  the  middle  of 
Los  Angeles.”  And  I  said,  “That’s  where  I  want  to  go.” 

Was  this  like  a  YWCA  [Young  Women’s  Christian  Association]? 

It  was  run  by  nuns.  No,  no,  it  was  run  by  nuns  and  that’s.  ...  You  know, 
being  a  practicing  Catholic,  that  to  me  was  a  good  safe  harbor  place.  But  it 
was  Hoover  and  Alvarado. 

OK.  So  you’re  at  the  airport  with  your  luggage. 

Yeah,  so  I  get  a  cab  that  takes  me  out  to  this  home.  OK,  I  get  in  and  the  sister 
is  very  happy  to  take  me  there.  I  figured  I  would  stay  there  for  the  two 
months,  because  I  came  out  for  sixty  days.  That  is  where  I  would  stay. 

I’m  sorry,  did  you  have  a  job  lined  up?  Or  were  you  going  to  try  to  get  a  job? 
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Yes.  I  was  going  to  do  the  living  part  and  see  if  I  was  going  to  be  happy. 

And  so  she  starts  giving  me  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  house  and  I 
nearly  choke.  My  mother  was  a  stickler.  I  had  to  be  in  by  midnight.  Now, 
I’m  in  my  thirties  by  this  time.  I  was  thirty-two. 

You  were  thirty-two,  right?  You  came  out  in  ’61 .  So  it  was  January  of  ’62. 
Yeah.  No,  it  would  have  been  January  of  ’62,  because  there  was  . . . 

Oh,  ’62? 

Now  you’ve  really  got  me,  because  I  got  married  in  ’63.  So  it  was  the 
election  of  ’60  . . . 

OK,  I  may  have  the  date  wrong. 

So  it  was  January  of  ’62  that  I  came. 

Anyway,  you  were  thirty-two,  and  the  rules  at  this  residence  were  . . . 

As  I  said,  I  was  thirty-two  years  old.  My  mother  had  rules  of  the  house  and  I 
had  to  be  in  at  midnight,  and  I  mean  midnight,  not  five  minutes  after.  I  had 
to  be  in  at  midnight,  which  drove  me  crazy.  And  of  course  I  never  signed  my 
paycheck,  except  over.  I  signed  it  when  she  went  to  deposit  or  cash  it.  My 
mother  controlled  all  my  money  and  gave  me  an  allowance.  So  I  was  really 
going  off  on  my  own  in  a  strange  city. 

But  did  you  have  access  to  this  money  then,  now  that  you  were  going  out  or 


no? 

WRIGHT:  No.  I  had  an  allowance.  I  got  $20  a  week  allowance.  Now,  my  mother,  yes, 
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she  put  money  aside  and  she  bought  me  my  fur  coat  and  I  got  other  things 
like  that,  but  I  never  did  it  myself.  I  didn’t  sign  my  check  and  get  cash  and 
spend  it. 

Right.  But  it  wasn’t  also  set  aside  necessarily  for,  you  know,  that  this  is  how 
much  you  earned. 

My  father  only  made  $65  a  week. 

So  it  was  helping  out  the  family. 

Sure,  it  was  helping  out.  And  I  had  a  younger  brother,  ten  years  younger  than 

I. 

Right. 

So  it  wasn’t  anything  that.  . . .  But  it  was  just  the  idea  that  I  was  going  to 
have  all  of  this.  I  got  all  this  freedom.  Well,  I  got  a  kick.  Here  I  had 
traveled  almost  three  thousand  miles.  I  get  this  place  where  I’m  going  to  stay 
and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house  is  that  you  have  to  be  in  at  nine  o’clock. 

Oh,  gee.  [Laughter]  Every  night. 

Every  night.  Every  night,  nine  o’clock.  [Gasps]  “What  have  I  gotten  myself 
into?”  So,  OK,  that  was  a  Sunday  that  I  had  flown  out.  Monday  morning  I 
bought  a  paper  and  I  went  out  looking  for  a  job  and  I  got  a  job.  I  got  a  job  at 
Superior  Oil  [Company],  accounting  department,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
[Street]  and  Flower  [Street]. 

How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  the  job? 
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About  an  hour.  I  started  on  Monday. 

Wow. 

I  went  one  place. 

[Interruption] 

So  you  said  it  took  you  like  a  day.  You  went  out  Monday  looking  for  a  job? 

I  went  Monday  morning.  I  got  up  bright  and  early. 

The  other  thing  that  bothered  me  at  this  home,  and  it  wasn’t  their  fault,  it 
was  just  because  being  an  only  child  for  ten  years.  .  .  .  And  then  even  when 
my  brother  came  into  the  world  I  still  had  my  own  room. 

Your  own  space. 

My  own  space.  And  when  I  got  there  there  were  all  these  beds  lined  up  like  a 
dormitory,  and  you  had  this  one  little  desk — not  desk  but  like  night  stand  that 
you  could  lock  things  in. 

And  that  was  it. 

Yeah,  that  was  it.  “Oh,  my  God.”  I  didn’t  know  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
next  bed  because  there  was  no  privacy  between.  “Oh,  God,  I  have  to  get  out 
of  this.”  So  I  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  asked  the  directions  to 
downtown  Los  Angeles  and  I  went  to  downtown  Los  Angeles.  And  I  tried  a 
couple  of  places,  but  there  was  Superior  Oil,  and  when  I  got  to  the  place,  I 
said,  “Oh,  my  God,  this  is  what  California  is  all  about.” 


Here  was  this  big,  beautiful  building  on  the  comer,  which  meant  I  could 
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come  down  on  Sixth  [Street],  get  off  the  bus,  walk  across  the  street  and  into 
the  office.  Glass  doors  with  gold  handles  in  the  form  of  S’s  for  Superior  Oil. 

I  got  inside.  The  offices,  you  either  had  a  pink  phone  and  a  pink 
typewriter. ...  I  mean,  it  was  all  color  coordinated.  . . .  Green.  You  know,  it 
was  wonderful.  And  you  had  your  elevator.  You  pushed  the  button,  got  on, 
went  up  to  whatever  floor  you  wanted. . . .  Because  the  whole  building  was 
Superior  Oil. 

So  you  read  about  a  job  and  went  there  to  . . . 

Yeah.  This  just  attracted  me,  because  it  was  accounting.  I  was  looking  under 
accounting. 

So  you  show  up  at  the  building. 

I  show  up  at  the  building  and  I  said,  “My  God!”  And  I  had  to  go  to  the  third 
floor.  I  push  three  and  I  get  on  the  elevator,  and  go  up  to  the  third  floor  and, 
oh,  everything  was  laid  out  beautifully.  So  I  have  the  interview  and  it’s  to 
start  out  as  a  key  puncher.  I  don’t  care.  I  just  wanted.  .  .  .  There  were  other 
things  that  were  on  my  mind  more  important  than  if  I  was  going  to  be  a 
puncher. 

What  was  the  pay? 

It  was  $300  a  month  and  I  had  come  from  a  case  of  approximately  $180 
every  month.  Probably  the  best  way  to  say  it  is  that  it  was  maybe  about  $200 
that  I  would  have  been  doing  back  in. . . .  Because  it  was  $98  something.  . . . 
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OK.  So  this  was  $300. 

Yeah.  So  this  was  $300.  So  this  was  $100  more  a  month.  It  was  $100  more 
a  month.  It  was  in  California. 

What  about  cost  of  living?  Was  it  more  expensive? 

Well,  I  didn’t  know  at  that  point.  And  I  had  saved  some  money  and  I  had 
some  money  with  me.  I  had  about  $100  with  me,  I  figured  until  I  got  a  job, 
but  this  was  even  going  to  be  faster.  So  I  could  start  the  next  day. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Oh,  you  went  in  on  Monday.  Got  you. 

Tuesday.  I  was  going  to  start  my  job  at  nine  o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  Here 
was  the  interesting  part.  You  came  in  at  nine  o’clock  and  at  nine-  thirty  was 
your  breakfast  break — they  had  a  cafeteria  up  on  the  top  floor — and  I  mean 
breakfast.  “How  do  you  want  your  eggs?” 

So  you  didn’t  pay  for  this.  This  was  all  a  service? 

So  when  I  found  this  out  I  was  way  ahead,  as  compared  to  being  back  home. 

So _ Had  breakfast.  Had  lunch.  And  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  any  skimpy  lunch. 

Some  days  you  could  have  turkey  and  dressing  with  all  the  trimmings. 

Wow. 

You  could  have  fish  Friday.  You  could  have  choices  of  fish.  You  could  have 
soup,  salad — you  know,  the  whole  bit.  And  then  you  had  a  break  in  the 
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afternoon  when  you  could  have  dessert,  anything  you  wanted  to  eat. 

So  most  of  your  meals  were  paid  for,  then. 

So  when  I  went  home  at  night,  if  I  made  myself  a  sandwich,  if  I  had  a  bowl  of 
soup,  that  was  it.  So  this  was  great.  And  as  I  said,  just  down,  get  off  the  bus, 
cross  the  street,  and  I  was  there.  So  I  was  in  heaven  at  this  job. 

Now  what  did  you  do  about  your  living  situation? 

Well,  that  was  the  next  thing.  So,  I  got  up  Tuesday  morning  and  I  went  to 
work,  and  after  work  I  asked  the  girls  that  were  there,  and  one  of  them 
[Barbara  Shea]  became  a  good  friend  of  mine.  In  fact,  she  was  the  maid  of 
honor  at  my  wedding.  I  asked  where  would  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  live. 
They  said,  “You  want  it  to  be  temporary?  You  want  to  sign  a  lease  and 
everything?”  and  I  said  “Yeah.”  So  they  said,  “You  have  to  go  to  the 
Ambassador  district.”  And  I  said,  “How  do  I  know  I’m  at  the  Ambassador 
district?”  She  said,  “The  Ambassador  Hotel.”  Two  blocks  one  way  from  the 
hotel,  two  blocks  the  other  way  and  as  close  to  Wilshire  Boulevard  as  you 
can  get.  That  is  a  good  area. 

So  you  can  get  on  a  bus  and  get  to  work. 

Yeah.  Well,  not  only  get  on  a  bus  and  get  to  work  but  you  can  also  be  sure 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  safety  there  as  compared  to  some  place  downtown. 

I  see.  Yeah. 


WRIGHT:  I  thought,  OK.  So  that  night  I  went  and  I  came  and. . . .  What  was  the 
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restaurant?  [Ollie  Hammond’s  Steak  House]  They  were  all  over  the  city. 
They  no  longer  exist.  Well,  the  restaurant  was  right  on  the  comer  of 
Sixth.  ...  So  it  was  Wilshire  and  then  the  next  street  over  was  Serrano 
[Avenue].  Serrano  was  the  street.  Sixth  and  Serrano  was  where  this. . . .  No, 
the  restaurant  was  at  Serrano  and  Wilshire.  The  next  street  over  from 
Wilshire  was  Sixth,  and  right  off  the  comer  was  this  place  that  maybe  had 
about  forty  apartments  in  it.  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  a  huge  apartment  building  and 
Mrs.  [  ]  Krieger  was  her  name,  who  was  the  manager,  and  she  rented  me 
what  she  had,  which  was  a  studio  apartment.  And  of  course  what  it  was  was 
the  one  room.  The  couch  just  opened  into  abed.  But  I  had  everything.  I  had 
furniture. 

You  had  a  little  kitchenette  or  something? 

Yeah.  Little  table,  two  chairs,  a  little  refrigerator.  I  had  everything.  I  didn’t 
have  to  buy  anything.  She  loaned  me  sheets  and  pillowcases  and  pillows  for 
the  bed.  She  gave  me  two  plates.  And  she  really. . . .  Right  off  the  bat  she 
liked  the  idea  that  I  was  going  to  stay  there  forever.  I  told  her,  I  said,  “I’m 
only  trying  the  sixty  days.”  She  said,  “You’ll  stay.”  So  she  was  a  real  nice 
lady,  and  then  even  at  night  she  would  come  over  sometimes  with  something 
for  me  to  eat,  because  she  was  afraid  I  wasn’t  eating  right.  She  was  a 
real.  . . .  She  was  like  my  mother  away  from  home.  That’s  what  she  really 
was.  So  I  took  it  and  it  was  $100  a  month  for  this  place. 
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YATES:  It  sounds  like  you  were  doing  well. 

WRIGHT:  Hey!  I’m  in  heaven! 

YATES:  Meals  covered  and  a  furnished  apartment.  [Laughter] 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  You  know?  And  I  could  get  on  the  bus  and  I  could  go  out  to  the 

beach.  So  my  day  on  Sunday,  my  day  off. .  . .  Well,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
but  Sunday  in  particular.  Sunday  I  would  get  on  the  bus,  ride  out  to  the 
beach,  and  it  would  be  so  hot  downtown,  but  you’d  get  out  to  the  beach  and  it 
was  cold.  So  maybe  I’d  only  walk  along  the  beach.  You  didn’t  lie  out  in  the 
sun.  Of  course  there  were  people  that  did,  but  I  didn’t,  because  it  seemed  too 
cold  to  me  there.  And  then  I’d  go  to  this  little  shop  just  off  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard — fish — and  I  would  get  these  big  giant  shrimps,  pieces  of  shrimp. 
Oh,  boy.  Well,  I  stunk  up  the  bus  coming  back.  [Laughter] 

But  I’d  bring  it  back,  and  that’s  what  I  would  have  for  my  dinner  Sunday 
night.  Either  I  would  just  boil  them  and  dip  them  in  ketchup  and  eat 
them — because,  boy,  they  tasted  so  good — or  I  would  make  a  shrimp 
sandwich,  you  know,  or  I’d  try  dipping  them  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and 
frying  them.  I  had  a  ball  with  that  shrimp.  Every  Sunday  it  was  shrimp. 

YATES:  It  sounds  good. 

WRIGHT:  Yep.  And  then  in  the  evenings  I  could  always  find. . . .  For  theater,  I  think  I 


saw  every  play  that  was  playing  in  Los  Angeles  then,  because  I’d  go  to  the 
theater.  I  got  on  the  bus,  went  all  the  way  out  to  UCLA  [University  of 
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California,  Los  Angeles]  to  hear  George  Shearing,  who  was  performing.  I 
saw  him. 

Was  that  at  Royce  Hall? 

Yes.  And  then  I  could  get  a  bus  and  then  get  a  transfer  and  go  up  to  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Then  it  was  77  Sunset  Strip ,  with  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr.  playing  the 
part.  Of  course  it  didn’t  exist,  but  there  was  a  restaurant  there  that  is  where 
they  did  some  of  their  filming.  So  I  went  there.  Well,  the  night  I  went 
there. . . .  Ella  Fitzgerald. 

Wow. 

I  saw  Ella  Fitzgerald. 

It  sounds  like  you  really  took  advantage  of  being  here. 

Yeah.  I  visited  all  the  theaters. 

And  you  didn’t  have  to  be  in  at  a  particular  time. 

That’s  right!  [Laughter] 

What  about  developing  friends  or  relationships? 

Well,  the  first  one  was  this  Barbara,  and  Barbara  had  been  married  and 
divorced  twice  and  she  was  older  than  I  was.  I  was  like  thirty-two,  but  they 
always  thought  I  was  a  kid  because  I  didn’t . .  . 

That’s  young  still. 

Yeah.  But  when  you  are  in  a  situation  in  a  town  where  everybody’s  watching 
out  for  you,  you’re  kind  of  taken  care  of.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  streetwise, 
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basically.  I  wasn’t  streetwise.  So  she  took  me  under  her  wing.  Later  on  in 
life  I  realized. . . .  She  was  an  attractive  woman,  but  she  was  in  her  early 
forties  and  she  wasn’t  the  prettiest,  and  so  she  kind  of  used  me  to  bring  the 
guys  over  to  the  bar,  which  I  didn’t  realize  at  the  time.  You  know,  it  was 
just. . . .  I  just  thought  everybody  was  so  friendly!  Gee!  You  know? 
[Laughter]  So  anyway. 

Who  else  did  you  form  friendships  with?  Or  how  did  you  meet  people 
outside  of  work? 

I  didn’t.  I  didn’t.  Whatever  we  met. ...  It  was  basically  one  night  stands, 
because  you  would  meet  these  guys,  and  they  were  so  aggressive. ...  I  didn’t 
realize  we  were  . . . 

That  was  at  a  bar  or  a  restaurant  or  something? 

Yeah.  You  were  getting  picked  up.  I  didn’t  realize  I  was  being  picked  up, 
and  it  was  kind  of  funny  because  at  my  age  I  was  supposed  to  be  streetwise, 
see.  But  I  wasn’t.  But  still,  you  know,  I  had  a  pretty  good  time.  And  then 
my  two  months  was  up. 

Oh,  right. 

And  I  wasn’t  ready  to  go  home.  So  I  walked  into  the  office  in  Superior  Oil 
and  I  took  a  two  week  leave  of  absence.  And  they  were  betting  that  I 
wouldn’t  come  back. 

But  they  were  OK  with  doing  that. 
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WRIGHT:  Oh,  yes. 

Y ATES :  Y ou  didn ’  t  have  to  quit  your  j ob. 

WRIGHT:  But  everybody  in  the  office  said,  “She’s  not  coming  back,  you  know.”  OK, 
so  I  took  a  two  week  leave  of  absence,  left  on  a  Sunday  night.  Actually,  left 
on  a  Saturday,  because  Monday  I  was  due  back  at  work.  So  I  went  to  work 
on  Monday  morning  and  gave  them  my  two  weeks  notice.  I  was  going  back. 
“Oh!”  “No,  no,  I’m  going.  That’s  it,  I  made  up  my  mind.”  My  mother  was 
ready  to  kill  me.  My  father  said  . . . 

YATES:  I’m  sorry.  So  you  hadn’t  quit  your  job  at  Trane,  is  that  what  you’re  saying? 

WRIGHT:  No,  Acme  Fast  Freight. 

YATES:  I’m  sorry,  I  mean  Acme  Fast  Freight.  So  you  had  taken  a  leave  . . . 

WRIGHT:  I  had  taken  a  two  month  leave  of  absence,  sixty  days,  then  went  out,  worked  . 

YATES:  Hold  on  one  second. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK.  So  you  were  telling  me.  . . .  Now  I’ve  got  the  sequence.  You  took  a 
leave,  left  Acme,  and  came  out,  and  that  was  your  sixty  days. 

WRIGHT:  I  was  due  back  somewhere  around  the  first  of  March. 

YATES:  OK.  But  then  you  took  a  leave  from  Superior  for  two  weeks,  went  back. 


WRIGHT:  Walked  in  . . . 
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To  Acme. 

. . .  bright  and  early  in  the  morning  and  gave  them  my  two  weeks  notice.  The 
women  around  there  that  had  been  there,  some  of  them,  fifteen  years,  that 
was  it.  They  said,  “What  are  you  doing?  You’ve  got  seniority.  That  means 
you’ll  never  loose  your  job.  You’re  making  a  good  pay.”  I  said,  “I’m 
making  more  out  in  California.”  “But  it  costs  so  much.”  Well,  it  was  the 
kind  of  job  that  wasn’t  costing  me  money.  So  I  was. . . . 

You  were  still  ahead. 

I  was  still  ahead 
At  the  job  in  California. 

And  then  at  this  point  I  had  met  this  young  girl  that  had  come  up  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  She  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  didn’t  have  anybody  and 
I  let  her  come  in  and  live  with  me.  I  don’t  even  remember  where  I  met  her. 
But  anyway,  I  let  her.  Joyce  [  ]. 

But  this  is  at  your  studio  apartment? 

Yes.  Joyce.  So  now,  $100  cost  me  $50,  and  it  was  just  absolutely  wonderful. 
There  were  like  two  day  beds  you  had.  You  had  two  couches  that  kind  of 
backed  up  and  went  this  way,  with  the  table  at  the  end.  And  I  had  bought  me 
a  TV  set  by  this  time,  because  I  knew  I  was  going  to  stay.  I  got  me  a  little 
TV  set.  I  went  down  and  bought  it  used  for  $50. 


So  I  had  TV.  I  could  walk  around  the  comer  and  go  to  the  movies  if  I 
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wanted  to.  On  Western,  which  was  just  a  block  over  from  where  we  were  at 
Serrano,  there  was  Blarney’s  Castle.  So  we  started  going  to  Blarney’s  Castle 
because  the  food  was  good.  They  had  a  piano  bar,  which  just  fascinated  me, 
because  in  my  home  town  a  woman  would  never  go  alone  into  a  place  with  a 
bar.  And  most  of  it  was  done  with  Joyce. 

This  is  your  roommate  now. 

Yeah.  We’d  go  over  there,  basically,  on  a  Friday  night  and  we’d. . . .  One 
drink. . . .  They  wouldn’t  push  you  on  drinking  a  lot,  you  know,  so  you  could 
have  one  drink  all  night. 

Well,  you  mentioned  getting  married.  Now,  how  did  you  meet  your 
husband? 

This  is  what  I’m  coming  to. 

OK. 

So  we’d  go  there  to  Blarney’s  Castle  and  then  you  could  sit  at  the  piano  bar. 
The  pianist  was  Henry,  and  Henry  had  been  in  the  war  and  he  was  a  concert 
pianist  in  Poland  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  after  the  war,  but  he  was 
with  the  English  air. . . . 

Air  corps? 

But  it  was  the  Polish  squadron  of  the  British  [Royal]  Air  Force.  And  so  then 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  he  taught  music  and  he  played  at  Blarney’s 
Castle  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  nights.  So  Friday  night  was  a  good 
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night  to  go.  It  was  always  crowded  with  people.  One  drink,  and  you 
could.  .  .  .  And  everybody  sang  together,  and  then  there  was  a  time  at  night 
where  Henry  would  pass  the  mike  around  and  everybody  got  to  sing  their 
favorite  song.  So  I  got  to  sing.  So  I’d  sing  away  to  my  heart’s  content,  and  I 
didn’t  quite  understand  it  at  that  point  because  it  was  just  the  idea.  ...  I  used 
to  use  the  showerhead  as  my  mike  and  I  would  sing  in  the  shower  until  my 
mother  screamed  or  .  . . 

What  would  you  sing? 

Oh,  all  different  kinds.  Mostly  show  tunes,  but  all  different  kinds  of  songs. 
And  so  I  would  sing,  and  this  night  I’m  singing  “Moon  River.”  [Victor  0.] 
Vic  Wright,  in  the  printing  business  at  that  time.  ...  I  mean  he  was  a  printer, 
not  that  he  owned  the  business,  but  he  was  a  plate  maker — preparing  the 
plates  by  burning  the  printed  material  onto  the  plate  that  went  on  the 
press — and  he  worked  nights  most  of  the  time.  So  he  came  to  Blarney’s  on 
Saturday  nights,  would  come  in  kind  of  late,  and  he  was  sitting  over  at  what  I 
called  the  regular  bar,  and  he  hears  the  voice,  so  he  comes  over  to  find  out 
who  the  voice  is,  and  when  he  does  that,  of  course,  Henry  knows  him  and 
introduces  him  to  me. 

So  that’s  how  you  met. 

So  that’s  how  I  met  him.  That  was  on  a  Saturday  night.  Now  he  was  all 
planned  to  go  to  Vegas  after  he  left  the  bar.  He  was  going  to  go  to  Vegas  and 
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so  he  was  looking  for  people  to  travel  with  him,  and  he  had  gotten  one  of  the 
guys  that  was  parking  cars,  one  of  the  kids,  who  wanted  to  get  married  and 
his  girlfriend  was  with  him  that  night,  and  so  he  said,  “Well,  I’ll  take  you  to 
Vegas  if  you  want  to  get  married,”  because  he  was  going.  So  he  was  looking 
for  people  to  go  with  him.  He  wants  to  fill  up  the  car,  but  I  didn’t  realize  that 
because  I  had  been  introduced  to  him. 

He  thought  I  could  sing  well,  and  he  looked  like  a  hoodlum  to  me,  because 
he  had  on  this  black,  shiny  suit.  He  had  a  white  shirt  with  all  these  little 
white  embroidered  elephants  on  it.  He  had  the  black  tie,  he  wore  a  black  hat, 
he  had  the  rain  coat.  To  me  he  was  Mafia.  So  he  says  to  me,  “Well,  would 
you  like  to  go  to  Las  Vegas?”  I  said,  “Oh,  sure,”  you  know,  figuring  this  is 
the  old  come  on.  Now  I’m  getting  a  little  wiser,  see.  Sol  said,  “Oh,  sure.” 
He  said,  “Oh,  good!”  And  I  said,  “Oh,  there’s  one  condition.  You’re  going 
to  have  to  take  my  friend  with  me.”  At  that  point  Joyce  was  down  a  few  seats 
at  the  bar.  I  said,  “You’re  going  to  have  to  take  her  with  me.”  He  said, 

“OK.”  Now  I’m  stuck,  because  he  was  supposed  to  say  no. 

YATES:  [Laughter]  Now  you  are  going. 

WRIGHT:  If  I  had  said,  “No,  I  don’t  want  to  go,”  that  would  have  shown  what  kind  of  a 
person  I  am.  But  this  way  I  thought  he  would  say,  “No,  she  can’t  come,”  and 
then  I  thought,  “That’s  it,”  you  know. 

Right.  That  was  your  out. 
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WRIGHT:  That  was  my  out.  So  I  didn’t  have  an  out.  I  said,  “Well,  OK.”  He  said, 

“Sure,  she  can  come.”  I  said,  “Well,  I  have  to  talk  to  her.”  So  we  went  to  the 
ladies  room.  I  said,  “This  character  wants  to  take  us  to  Vegas.  I’ve  never 
been  to  Vegas.  Have  you?”  She  says,  “No.”  I  said,  “Well,  we’ve  got  to  stick 
together,  real  tight  together,  because  I  don’t  want  anything  happening  to 
either  one  of  us.”  She  said,  “OK.”  She  said,  “I’m  your  skin.”  I  said,  “All 
right.”  So  we  went  back  and  we  said  OK.  So  at  midnight  we  leave  Blarney’s 
Castle  and  we  drive  to  Vegas  and  we  get  there  in  the  morning. 

YATES:  Now,  it’s  three  of  you?  No,  there  were  other  people 
WRIGHT:  There’s  five,  and  there  was  another  guy  that  wanted  to  go,  he  just  wanted  to 
go  to  gamble,  so  there  were  six  of  us  that  went.  And  when  he  gets  his  car,  he 
has  got  a  [Lincoln  Continental]  Mark  HI.  I  thought,  “Well,  this  guy  has  got 
money,  then.  You  know,  he’s  got  this  big  car.”  So  anyway,  we  go  in  luxury, 
and  there  were  three  in  the  back  seat  and  so  three  of  us  had  to  sit  up  front.  So 
naturally  he  wanted  me  to  sit  next  to  him.  I  thought,  “Boy,  you’re. . . .”  I’m 
thinking,  “You  are  going  to  fall  flat  on  your  face,  buster.”  But,  anyway,  we 
drive  to  Vegas. 

We  get  there  in  the  morning.  He  buys  Joyce  and  me  breakfast  and  then  he 
says,  “You  know,  you’re  probably  tired.”  He  said,  “We’ll  get  a  room.” 


[cynical  voice]  “Oh,  yeah.”  So  he  goes  up  to  the  desk — I  can’t  even 
remember  the  hotel — and  I  said,  “I’m  not  that  tired.”  He  said,  “Well,  I  got  a 
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room  for  you  two.”  He  said,  “I  got  a  room  for  myself.”  He  said,  “We’ll  rest 
until  about  one  o’clock.”  He  said,  “Then  we’ll  go  have  fun.”  He  said,  “We’ll 
do  a  little  gambling.”  But  then  I  realized  I  had  two  dollars  in  my  purse. 
[Laughter]  It  was  like  the  last  day  of  January.  It  was  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  to  be  exact.  We  don’t  get  paid  until  the  thirtieth. 

YATES:  So  you  didn’t  have  any  money. 

WRIGHT:  I  didn’t  have  any  money  to  gamble.  I  thought,  “Oh!”  I  said  to  Joyce,  “It 
looks  like  we’re  going  to  be  walking  around.”  So  he  gave  each  of  us  five 
dollars  to  gamble.  I  said,  “No,  I’ll  only  take  it  as  a  loan.”  He  said,  “It’s  a 
loan.  You’ve  got  to  pay  me  back.”  I  said,  “OK.”  Well,  we’ve  had  breakfast. 
We  had  a  chance  to  go  in  and  take  a  shower  and  get  all  re-dressed  again,  you 
know.  We  lay  down  and  fell  asleep  for  a  while,  yes.  We  got  up,  we  then  had 
lunch,  and  he’s  picking  the  tab  up  on  everything.  We  have  lunch  and  he 
gives  us  five  dollars  to  gamble.  We  go  to  a  dinner  show  on  Sunday  night.  It 
was  Guys  and  Dolls. 

Now,  I  make  money  on  these  five  dollars.  I’ve  now  got  it  up  to  fifteen. 

So  I  try  to  give  him  his  five  dollars  back  and  he  won’t  take  it.  I  said,  “Well,  I 
owe  you.  You  have  to.  . . He  said,  “Pay  me  another  time.”  I  said,  “Well, 
you’re  going  to  get  your  money  back.  I  just  don’t  take  money  from  people.” 


So  we  had  a  heck  of  a  good  time.  Now,  Sunday  night  after  the  show. ...  So 
we  are  leaving  there  about  eleven  o’clock.  You  can  imagine  at  what  time  we 
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got  back.  He  drops  me  off.  Oh,  he  said,  “And  here’s  my  telephone  number, 
and  call  me  tomorrow  sometime  in  the  afternoon,  because  I  have  to  get  up  to 
go  to  work.”  Because  he  was  working  nights,  he  was  the  night  supervisor  in 
this  printing  place.  I  said,  “OK.  Sure.”  So  I  take  it.  And  now  how  are  we 
going  to  explain?  Because  we’re  getting  in  like  at  five  or  almost  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

And  you  had  to  go  to  your  job,  I  take  it. 

And  we  were  going,  and  these  gals  in  the  office  would  ask  what  we  were 
doing  over  the  weekend. . . .  [Laughter]  I’m  dying.  I’m  so  tired.  But  I  do,  I 
call  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  said,  “Well,  I’ll  be  downtown  on  Wednesday, 
so  I  suppose  I  can  pick  you  up  and  take  you  to  lunch.”  I  said,  “Well,  OK.”  I 
thought,  “That’s  OK.  I’ll  go  to  lunch  with  him.”  So  I  went  to  lunch  with  him 
on  a  Wednesday.  And  now  he  says,  “Oh,  by  the  way.  I’ve  got  tickets  for  the 
theater  on  Saturday.  Would  you  go  with  me?”  I  said,  “OK,”  because  now 
I’m  getting  a  little  more  comfortable  with  him.  So  we  had  lunch  on 
Wednesday.  He  comes  and  he  picks  me  up  on  Saturday  night  to  go  the 
theater  and  the  play  was  Have  I  got  a  Girl  for  You !  He  has  a  corsage  of 
flowers  for  me.  He  takes  me  to  dinner.  I  can  have  anything  I  want  to  eat, 
price  didn’t  mean  anything.  I’m  in  heaven. 

How  old  was  he? 

He  was  nine  years  older  than  I  was.  So  I  was  thirty-three  and  he  was  forty- 
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two  when  we  met.  He  had  been  married,  because  as  I  got  more  to  know  of 
his  life.  ...  He  had  his  finger  missing.  This  finger  was  missing,  completely 
off. 

Oh,  his  middle  finger  on  his  right  hand? 

Yes. 

OK. 

But  you  didn’t  know  it,  because  there  was  enough  here.  And  he  had  a  stub 
here  also. 

On  his  first  finger. 

Yeah,  because  what  they  saved. ...  He  had  gotten  his  hand  caught  in  the 
press.  And  if  they  had  done  everything  this  would  all  come  off. 

The  first  three  fingers. 

So  they  saved  this  and  they  saved  this,  at  least  part  of  it.  So  these  two.  So 
when  he  was  sitting  like  this  you  didn’t  see  anything,  you  never  noticed.  And 
he  smoked,  so  he  would  take  and  light  a  cigarette  and  smoke  and  everything. 
He  wrote  with  the  hand.  It  was  only  when  he  had  his  hand  opened  out  like 
this  that  you  could  see  there  was  a  little  stump  here.  This  was  above  the 
knuckle. 

The  first  finger. 

Yeah.  And  this  was  right  at  the  knuckle. 


So  this  got  to  be  a  ritual.  He  would  meet  me  for  lunch  on  Wednesday.  I 
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got  to  know  more  about  him,  found  how  this  happened  with  his.  . . .  Why  he 
was  in  California,  when  in  reality  he  had  been  with  the  state  police,  he  was  a 
captain  with  the  state  police  in  Illinois. 

[Interruption] 

So  that  was  the  one  week.  Then  we  are  now  into  February,  so  he  tells  me 
he’s  going  to  marry  me.  You  know.  I’m  no  kid.  I’m  not  twenty-one  years 
old  and  I’m  not  going  to  make  any  mistakes,  that’s  for  sure.  But  I  did  enjoy 
his  company.  And  he’d  come  on  Sundays  and  he’d  take  us  and  we  would 
drive  down  to  the  beach.  It  was  all  the  things  that  I  had  dreamed  about  doing, 
you  know.  One  thing,  being  in  California,  seeing  all  the  shows,  going  out  to 
dinner — because  back  home  we  had  to  have  a  special  reason,  you  know.  You 
went  out  to  dinner  maybe  once  a  year. 

Right.  Going  to  the  beach. 

Beach!  There  was  no  beach  to  go  to! 

No,  I  mean,  but  here. 

Yeah,  and  to  go  out  and  eat,  drive  along.  We  drove  all  the  way  to  Santa 
Barbara,  gone  all  day,  you  know.  And  of  course  Joyce  didn’t  like  it,  my 
roommate,  because  she  was  afraid  now  she  wouldn’t  have  a  place  to  stay, 
because  she  was  working  for  an  insurance  company  and  they  paid  so  little  for 
office.  .  .  . 

She  couldn’t  afford  her  own  place. 
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She  couldn’t  afford  her  own  place.  So  it’s  coming  on  down. .  . .  And  by  the 
way,  it  was  a  year  to  the  day  I  had  come  to  California  that  I  met  him. 

So  this  is  ’63. 

This  is  ’63.  And  so  come  February _ We  had  met  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 

January.  It’s  now  Valentine’s  Day.  It’s  the  fourteenth.  But  I  didn’t  worry. 
Sometimes  when  he’d  call  that  he  was  going  to  come  over  during  his  lunch 
hour — because  he  worked  nights — or  something  like  that,  I’d  say,  “No,  I’m 
going  out  to  dinner  with  someone,”  you  know.  I  was  trying  to  keep  the  idea 
that  I  had  all  these  guys  on,  you  know.  So  he  calls  me  on  the  fourteenth — I 
asked  him  why  he  wasn’t  working,  he  said  he  took  the  night  off — he  wants  to 
take  me  out  to  dimier.  I  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon.  I  already  have  a  date.”  He 
said,  “Oh,  really?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “By  my  watch  it’s  a  quarter  after  six  and 
if  you  had  a  date  you  would  be  on  your  way  by  now.”  He  said,  “I’m  going  to 
take  you  out  to  dimier.”  [Sighs]  I  said,  “Oh,  OK.  You  win.” 

So  he  comes  and  we  go  to  Blarney’s  Castle,  because  that’s  where  we  met, 
and  before  we  get  there  he  puts  a  diamond  on  my  finger.  I  said,  “What’s  this 
for?”  He  said,  “I  want  you  to  marry  me.”  “Oh.”  I  took  it  off  and  I  gave  it  to 
him.  I  said,  “You’re  out  of  your  mind.  I  don’t  know  you  that  well.  I  don’t 
know  your  family  background,  you  don’t  know  mine.”  I  mean,  he  was 
Episcopalian,  I  was  Catholic.  I  mean,  every  reason  I  could  think  of,  I  was 
throwing  out  there.  And  he  said,  “No.  We’re  going  to.  I  just  know  we’re 
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going  to  and  I  want  you  to  keep  the  ring.”  I  took  if  off  twice.  When  I  took  it 
off  the  third  time,  he  says  “OK”  and  he  went  like  he  was  going  to  throw  it  out 
the  window.  I  said,  “Wait  a  minute.  [Laughter]  Suppose  I  keep  it  and  think 
about  it.”  He  said,  “If  you’re  thinking  it,  you  wear  it.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
date  anybody  else  if  you’re  going  to  be  thinking  about  me.”  He  said,  “That’s 
not  fair.”  I  said,  “Well,  OK.” 

So  we  get  to  Blarney’s  Castle  now,  and  he  showed  everybody  that  he’s 
given  me  the  ring.  I  said,  “Wait  a  minute  now.  Don’t  do  that  to  me,  you 
know.”  Well,  it  seemed  like  every  couple  that  was  in  that  place  that  night 
were  celebrating  their  anniversaries.  They  had  all  met  in  Blarney’s  Castle 
and  all  got  married,  some  only  a  couple  of  weeks,  some  was  a  year,  I  mean,  I 
thought,  “Oh!  What  am  I  up  against  here?”  I  was  feeling  kind  of  smothered, 
because  there  were  all  these  people.  There  was  nobody  that  said,  “Boy,  you 
know,  walk  away  from  that  one”  to  me.  So  then  the  pressure  really  was  on, 
because  from  then  on  he  wanted  to  get  married,  he  wanted  to  get  married,  he 
wanted  to  get  married. 

In  the  meantime,  Superior  Oil  was  going  to  Houston,  Texas,  back  to  the 
main  office.  They  were  taking  everything.  So  I  wouldn’t  have  a  job.  So  I 
then  had  taken  a  job  right  catty-comer  from  their  building  to  Wilshire 
Boulevard.  Where  the  Hilton  Hotel  is  there?  Well,  they  had  the  office 
building  right  next  to  it,  they  called  it  Hilton  Office  Building,  and  they 
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had.  .  .  .  Capital  Investments  Mutual  Funds  was  their  title.  It  was  a  mutual 
funds  company  and  I  got  a  job  in  there  as  a  statistician  with  them,  and 
making  $25  more  a  month  that  I  was  making  at . . . 

So  you  keep  moving  up  the  ladder. 

Salary  wise.  But  it  was  a  little  more  difficult  now,  because  I  didn’t  have  the 
meals.  So  I  wasn’t  able  to  have  my  lunches  and  breakfasts,  you  know.  But  I 
was  doing  pretty  good  on  the  dinners  at  that  point.  [Laughter]  So  that  was 
OK. 

So  he’s  insisting  we’re  going  to  get  married  and  I  call  back  home  and  tell 
them  about  this  and  my  mother  hits  the  ceiling.  “Don’t  bring  that  bum  back 
here,”  she’s  telling  me,  and  everything  else.  So  well,  I  have  to  make  up  my 
mind.  There  was  nothing  I  could  say  that  didn’t  have  me  feeling  that  I  was 
getting  more  and  more  attached  to  him.  But  at  the  same  instance  it  wasn’t 
like  it  was  back  home.  It  wasn’t  somebody  that  you  knew  for  years  and  years 
and  years  and  the  families  knew  each  other  and  you  almost  knew  tills  was  the 
guy  you  were  going  to  marry. 

Now,  why  did  your  mother  say,  “Don’t  bring  that  bum  back  here”?  What 
made  her  say  that? 

Because  I  said  that  if  I  decide. . . .  And  like  this  was  in  June,  I  think  it  was,  I 
said  to  her,  “If  I  decide,  I  want  to  come  home  to  be  married.”  And  she  said, 
“Don’t  bring  that  bum  back  here,”  and  that  suddenly  hit  me. . . .  She  didn’t 
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know  him,  but  my  mother  just  felt  that  I  had  not  fit  the  pattern  that  she  had 
for  me.  The  pattern  was  that  I  would  stay  home,  somebody  was  going  to 
knock  on  the  door,  I  was  going  to  fall  madly  in  love,  we  were  going  to  get 
married.  And  then,  because  she  and  my  dad  would  be  getting  older,  the  top 
of  the  house,  because  we  had  a  two  story,  a  three  bedroom. . . .  Because  that’s 
what  they  did  back  there.  Families  moved  in  on  each  other,  you  know, 
brothers  and  sisters  and  that.  She  could  settle  downstairs,  because  they  could 
have  their  bedroom  and  their  little  sitting  room  and  their  kitchen,  and  then  I 
could  have  the  upstairs  and  I  would  be  there.  My  brother  was  different.  He 
was  going  to  go  off  and. . . . 

YATES :  And  she  held  on  to  this  even  though  you  are  now  in  your  early  thirties. 

WRIGHT:  Yes.  She  always  knew  I  was  coming  home.  And  this  was  the  way  it  was 

supposed  to  be.  So  this  wasn’t  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be,  for  my  mother. 
So  I  mean  it  was  really,  really  hard,  and  then  I  suddenly. . . .  And  my  father, 
she  said,  “You’re  killing  your  father,”  because  my  father  and  I  were  like  this, 
[crosses  one  finger  over  the  other]  I  honestly  believed  that  if  somebody  told 
my  father  I  had  killed  someone,  my  dad  would  say,  “She  had  a  good  reason.” 
I  could  do  no  wrong  with  my  dad.  And  he  had  told  my  mother  so  much  that 
she  was  too  strict  with  me,  that  she  would  find  that  sooner  or  later  I’d  break 
away  from  her.  So  my  mother  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  me.  I’d  get  on  [the 
phone]  and  she’d  say  to  my  dad,  “Freddy,  here’s  your  daughter.” 
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So  my  father  said,  “You  have  to  live  your  own  life.”  In  fact,  he’d  even 
call  me  from  where  he  worked.  He  would  call  to  talk  to  me.  He  said,  “You 
have  to  make  your  own. ...  If  you  really  care  for  this  man,”  he  said,  “you’re 
going  to  have  to  decide.  And  it’s  all  right  if  you  live  out  there,”  he  said. 

“Sure  I’d  miss  you.  I  wish  you  were  here.  I  miss  you  when  you  used  to  rub 
the  top  of  my  head.  There’s  a  lot  of  tilings  I  miss.  But,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got 
to  live  your  life.  Don’t  let  your  mother,”  he  said,  “because  I  told  your  mom  if 
she  got  too  strict,  you’d  fly.” 

Wise  counsel. 

He  said,  “But  I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  three  thousand  miles.  But,”  he  said, 
“you  know. . . .”  He  had  a  good  feeling,  you  know. 

It  sounds  like  he  had  a  healthy  perspective  on  children,  also,  and  that 
eventually  they  do  move  on. 

Mmm-limm.  And  I  wasn’t  getting  any  younger,  for  God’s  sake.  So  I  turned 
around  and  I  said,  “OK,  Dad,”  because  now  I’m  thirty-four.  I  said,  “I’m 
going  to  make  a  decision.”  I  said,  “When  I  make  the  decision  I’m  going  to 
tell  Vic  first.”  So  I  told  Vic.  I  said,  “OK.  You  win.”  [Laughter]  “You  win.” 
He  says,  “Well,  I  wanted  to  go  back  East  and  do  it.”  I  said,  “We  can’t  get 
married  back  there  because  my  mother  won’t. ...”  I  said,  “She’d  really  ruin 
it,  because  she’d  be  so  angry.”  She  was  so  stubborn.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  her 
stubborn  streak,  I  know,  but  she. . . .  Because  when  I  decided,  then  we  had  to 
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decide  about  when.  So  it  was  decided  that  we  were  going  to  be  married  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

So  you  decided  this  in  the  summer  then? 

Yeah.  It  was  about  July,  August.  Well,  it  was  more  into  August,  in  the 
ending  of  August. 

And  this  is  ’63? 

Yeah,  it  was  ’63.  I  met  him  in  *63,  really,  because  I  met  him  in  January,  after 
I  had  been  here  a  year.  I  came  out  in  ’62,  was  here  a  year  in  ’63  ...  That 
wouldn’t  have  worked  out,  would  it?  Because  we  were  married  in  ’63  and 
[Victoria]  Vicki  [Wright]  was  bom  in  ’64.  So  it  had  to  be  ’62,  yeah,  because 
it  was  after  the  election.  So  how  . . . 

Oh,  well,  we  can  .  . . 

Oh,  I  know!  It  was  when  I  went  to  visit  my  friend,  and  then  it  was  the 
following.  ...  It  was  in  November  of  ’61.  So  it  was  actually  ’62,  January  of 
’62,  that  I  came  out. 

And  then  you  met  him  in  January  of  ’63.  OK,  so  you  decided  to  get  married 
and  you’re  going  to  get  married  in  November. 

Something  I  would  never  have  done  back  in  Pennsylvania,  because  the  big 
high  school  game  between  Taylor  and  Old  Forge  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I  mean  that  was  just  the  battle  royal.  You  would  never  plan  anything  like 
that.  So  I  decided  I  was  going  to  get  married  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  And 
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now  we  had  to  find  out  where  we  were  going  to  marry  because  I  didn’t 
belong  to  any  parish.  When  I  was  giving  him  this  whole  argument  about  why 
I  couldn’t  do  it,  I  was  going  to  be  married  as  a  Catholic  and  I  didn’t  believe 
in  making  anybody  else  practice  my  faith.  And  he  said,  “What  makes  you 
think  I  won’t  become  a  Catholic  if  I  wanted  to?”  I  mean,  he  had  an  answer 
for  everything.  So  then  I  said,  “Well,  I  would  like  to  get  married  in  a 
Catholic  church.”  And  as  long  as  I  was  in  California  I  wanted  to  be  married 
in  one  of  the  mission  churches.  I  thought  it  would  be  nice,  because  the 

church  there _ Was  it  Bridget?  It’s  right  there  on - I  think  it’s  St.  Basil. 

They  even  had  a  seat  for  the  Cardinal  now,  because  it  was  this  old  church  and 
they  had  rebuilt  it.  It  was  huge,  downtown.  And  it  is  right  there,  about  two 
blocks  away  from  Serrano  going  east.  I  went  there  and  the  priest  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  [Interruption] 

You  were  saying  where  you  were  going  to  get  married. 

Yeah.  And  I  went  to  the  church  right  there,  because  it  was  an  old  church  and 
I  thought,  well,  that  would  be  OK  and  it  would  be  close  for  people  to  come  to 
my  wedding.  Because  I  figured  the  ones  from  the  office  would  be  what  I 
would  have. 

So  it  would  be  a  small,  immediate  group  of  people. 

Right.  Well,  the  priest  wouldn’t  hear  tell  of  it  because. . . .  The  fact  that  Vic 
was  not  Catholic,  that  was  it.  He  wouldn’t  do  anything  about  it.  “No,  no,  no, 
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no,  no.”  So  then  I  really  was  looking  for  a  mission  church.  We  went  all  the 
way  up  to  Santa  Barbara.  [Mission]  Santa  Barbara  would  not  do  it  because 
they  had  too  many  people.  I  mean  the  list  was  like  this,  because  it  was  a 
mission  church  and  they  had  a  large  parish  besides. 

So  it  was  in  demand. 

Yeah,  it  was  in  demand.  So  then  we  went  down  to  [Mission  San  Juan] 
Capistrano.  When  we  get  to  Capistrano — it  was  another  trip  down  to 
Capistrano — they  couldn’t  do  it  because  they  were  booked,  because  the 
swallows  come  back  to  Capistrano  and  they  were  like  booked  a  year. 

You’re  picking  all  the  hot  missions. 

Yeah.  It  would  be  a  year  before  we  could.  But  the  priest  there  said,  “I  want 
you  to  go  down  to  [Mission]  San  Luis  Rey.  You  will  find  it’s  another  church 
there  in  Oceanside,”  he  said,  “very,  very  nice.  And  I’m  sure  Father  Caladi 
would  be  happy  to  do  it.” 

I’ve  been  there.  I  haven’t  seen  the  inside  of  it  because  there  was  a  service 
going  on. 

So  the  next  weekend — it  was  in  September — we  drive  down  to  it  and  we 
talked  to  this  Father  Caladi,  a  peach  of  a  man,  Franciscan  fathers,  peach  of  a 
man,  made  all  the  arrangements  for  us  and  everything  else. 

Had  no  problem  with  Vic  being  a  non-Catholic? 

Nope.  He  said,  “The  point  is  we  cannot  marry  you  inside  the  altar,  but  we 
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can  marry  you  at  the  altar  railing.”  And  it  was. ...  I  mean,  it  was  this  little 
old  church.  The  walls  were  yea  thick.  It  seemed  like  the  center,  the  church 
itself,  was  made  about  as  wide  as  this  room,  little  benches  on  both  sides,  you 
know.  Black  wrought  iron  candles  and  everything  else.  So  we  decided. 
That’s  where  it’s  going  to  be  and  it’s  going  to  be  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  My 
father’s  birthday  is  the  twenty-seventh  of  November  and  I  would  be  getting 
married  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November.  And  I  wanted  my  family  to 
come  out  and  my  father  wanted  to  come.  And  Vic  said  he  would  have  paid 
for  him  to  come  out.  But  my  mother  told  my  father  that  if  he  came  out  to  see 
me  get  married  he  might  just  as  well  stay,  because  he  wouldn’t  have  a  home 
when  he  came  back. 

Wow.  That’s  laying  it  on  the  line. 

Mmm-hmm.  And  so  he  told  me  that.  I  said,  “That’s  OK,  Pop.  You’re  with 
me.  You’re  with  me.” 

Now,  what  about  your  brother?  Were  you  close  to  your  brother? 

Well,  there  were  ten  years  between  us  and  we  had  our  frictions,  you  know. 
For  a  while,  when  he  was  a  little  kid,  he  was  the  baby,  I’d  play  with  him  and 
took  care  of  him.  But  then  when  he  started  feeling  his  oats,  you  know,  then  it 
was  competitive.  So  he  played  on  my  mother.  The  woman,  the  girl  that  he 
started  dating,  my  mother  thought  she  was  wonderful.  Compared  to  me  she 
was  wonderful,  because  she  lived  there  with  her  mother  and  her  father  and 
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then  she  was  going  to  get  married  and  then  they  were  going  to  be  .  .  . 

So  it  was  a  local  person? 

Yeah.  So  that  was  OK.  What  I  was  doing  was  not  OK. 

I  was  wondering  if  he  would  have  come  out  for  the  wedding. 

No,  because  then,  you  see,  he  was  planning  his  own  wedding.  But  he  was 
planning  to  get  married. ...  He  was  going  to  graduate  from  school,  then,  the 
end  of  May,  and  then  he  was  getting  married  on  my  mother’s  and  my  father’s 
wedding  anniversary,  which  really  went  over  with  my  mother.  And  I  wanted 
one  of  my  own.  There  was  always  a  little  rebellion  in  me,  I  guess. 

So  you’re  planning  this  wedding  and  you  know  your  dad  won’t  be  there, 
which  is,  I’m  sure,  hard. 

Yeah.  Then  I  talked  to  him  the  night  before  and  he  said,  “You  feel  that 
you’re  doing  what  you  want  to  do?”  I  said,  “Yes.”  I  really  got  to  a  point 
where.  . . . 

What  about  Vic’s  family? 

His  mother  and  father  were  both  dead.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  five.  There 
was  only  one  other  brother  still  living  and  himself.  Well,  a  sister  and  a 
brother  and  Vic. 

So  were  they  going  to  be  at  the  wedding? 

No.  So  we  were  both  going  through  this  by  ourselves,  so  to  speak.  So  then 
this  gal  who  had  been  my  friend  from  when  I  first  arrived  in  California. 
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Barbara  Shea  Farley,  her  name  was. 

From  Superior? 

From  Superior  Oil.  She  was  going,  and  in  the  meantime  she’d  met  this  guy 
and  she’d  married  him  [Frank  Farley]. 

Third  time,  right? 

Well,  this  was  the  fourth.  [Laughter]  Yeah,  fourth.  And  it  was  his  second, 
so  they  were  doing  OK.  They  were  already  married.  So  he  was  going  to  be 
Vic’s  best  man  and  it  was  all  right  with  the  priest.  He  never  said  “Are  they 
practicing  Catholics?”  or  anything. 

“Are  they  divorced?”  Or  any  of  the  things  that. . . 

No.  He  said,  “This  is  the  civil  part  of  it.”  He  said  it  so  nicely  to  us.  He  said, 
“You  are  the  wedding.  I  am  officiating.  You  are  saying  that  you’re  going  to 
belong  to  him  and  he’s  saying  that  he’s  going  to  belong  to  you,  and  you’re 
saying  it  in  front  of  witnesses.  But  legally  I’m  the  spiritual  witness  to  it. 

Your  bridesmaid  or  your  maid  of  honor  and  your  best  man,  they’re  the  state’s 
witnesses,  so  if  the  state  doesn’t  care,  it  doesn’t  bother  me.”  Which  I  thought 
was  really  nice. 

It  sounds  very  logical. 

Yeah.  Because  back  in  my  home  town  you’ve  got  to  be. . . .  “When  did  you 
have  your  last  communion?”  I  mean  there  was  this  whole  bit  in  order  to  be  in 
a  wedding  party  and  if  you  weren’t  Catholic,  either  one  of  you  weren’t 
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Catholic,  getting  married,  you  didn’t  get  married  in  church,  you  got  married 
in  the  priest’s  house.  They  were  strict  back  there.  They  aren’t  now,  but  in 
those  days. . . .  We’re  talking  almost  forty  years  ago.  So  then  it’s  all  set. 
Now,  my  dream  wedding  dress  was  always  to  be  white  satin  and  I  wanted 
like  a  little  jacket  to  here  because  I  had  a  very  tiny  waist  at  the  time.  The  rest 
of  me  was  pretty  big,  but  the  waist  was  small.  And  I  had  the  skirt  come  out 
like  a  bell  and  I  wanted  a  fur  collar  around  this,  white  fur  around  it,  and  I 
wanted  a  white  fur  pillbox  I  was  going  to  wear,  and  I  saw  it  with  all  the 
veiling  and  everything. 

Well,  now,  I’m  getting  married  and  we’re  having  a  total  of  twelve  people 
that  are  going  to  be  there,  that  are  going  to  drive  down  to  Oceanside  to  see  us 
get  married,  and  we’re  going  to  have  a  breakfast  down  there,  because  just 
down  from  the  church  was  a  nice  little  restaurant.  So  we’re  going  to  get 
married  and  have  our  wedding  breakfast  there. 

[Interruption] 

So  as  I  said,  we  had  the  twelve  people  and  we  had  the  wedding  and  then 
we  had  the  wedding  breakfast  at  this  restaurant  just  down  from  the  inn. 

So  I  decided  this  was  not  one  to  have  the  long  flowing  gown  and 
everything  else.  And  at  that  point  I’m  thirty-four  years  old,  getting  married. 
So  I’m  not  a  kid,  you  know,  I  was  thinking  to  myself.  But  that’s  what  I  want. 
So  I  went,  and  just  down  from  where  we  lived,  down  Serrano  there,  was  this 
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little  dress  shop,  and  she  did  some  sewing  too.  She  made  it  for  me.  If  I  could 
get  to  it,  I  would  even  show  it  you,  it’s  hanging  in  the  back.  And  it  was  little 
spaghetti  ties,  very  plain  dress.  It  fitted  in  here,  bell  skirt,  in  fact,  it  had  like  a 
pleat  in  the  front. 

It  was  short? 

I  got  what  they  call  calf-length.  And  I  got  the  fur  and  I  got  a  little  fur  boa. 

So  she  made  it  very  plain  here  and  the  fur  boa  around,  white,  and  the  white 
cap  and  then  we  just  attached  some  veiling.  So  when  I  put  it  back  on  I  had 
like  veiling  around  it.  In  fact,  I  can  even  show  you  my  wedding  picture.  And 
it  was  the  white  and  it  was  something  I  could  even  wear  again  if  I  wanted  to. 
So  that’s  what  I  had  made. 

And  so,  I  talked  to  my  dad,  which  was  on  his  birthday,  and  told  him  I 
would  be  married  by  this  time  tomorrow.  I’ll  be  Mrs.  Victor  Wright. 
[Interruption] 

OK,  so  you’re  going  to  get  married  down  at  San  Luis  Rey. 

Uh-huh,  in  a  mission  church.  And  we  were  going  to  be  married  at  eleven 
o’clock  and  that  would  give  us  a  kind  of  a  brunch  type  reception.  And  now 
we  suddenly  realize  that  we’ve  got  to  get  down  there.  And  so  I  don’t  have  a 
car,  and  Barbara  is  going  down  with  her  husband,  of  course,  and  the  others 
are  going  to  travel  down  by  themselves.  And  so  now  it  ends  up  that  Vic  and  I 
are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  travel  together.  I  don’t  want  him  to  see  my 
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gown!  Noway!  I  mean  that’s  part  of  the  thing,  that  he  doesn’t  see  until  you 
are  all  done,  right?  So  I  make  arrangements  that  I  can  use  Barbara’s  room, 
because  they  went  down  like  the  night  before.  I  can  use  Barbara’s  room  for 
me  to  get  dressed.  So  OK.  Now  I  have  to  get  the  gown  and  everything  in  the 
car  without  him  seeing  it.  So  I’ve  got  it  in  this  brown  stuff  and  everything 
else,  and  don’t  forget  through  all  this  that  Friday,  1963,  is  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  killed. 

Oh,  of  course! 

And  I  thought,  “Oh,  my  God!”  You  know,  “Everybody’s  in  mourning  and 
everything  else  is. . . All  right. 

Where  were  you?  Just  for  a  second  to  talk  about  that,  where  were  you  when 
you  found  out? 

Well,  because  then  I  was  working  for  this  investment  company,  mutual 
funds,  and  the  stock  market — shoosh! — shut  right  down.  I  mean,  we 
didn’t. ...  It  was  just.  . . .  We  sat  there  in  shock.  “My  God!”  You  know, 
because  you  wouldn’t  even  think  of  anything  like  that  happening.  So,  I 
didn’t  know  what. ...  I  called  Father  Caladi  and  he  said,  “No.”  He  said, 
“Life  goes  on.” 

OK,  so  now  we’re  still  going  through  with  the  wedding.  So  I  get 
everything  in  the  car.  He  has  to  go  take  a  walk  while  I  pack  up  everything. 
And  of  course  Joyce  is  not  too  happy,  because. . . .  “Well,”  I  said,  “you’ve 
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got  the  place  for  as  long  as  you  can  keep  it.  Fm  not  going  to  say,  ‘Well,  you 
have  to  move  out.’  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.”  So  I  had  taken  all  my 
things  out  and  everything.  We’ve  already  got  an  apartment  in  Glendale 
where  we  were  going  to  live,  this  little  apartment  in  Glendale. 

Now,  he  worked  in  Los  Angeles?  Downtown? 

He  worked  in  North  Hollywood.  He  worked  off  of  Sunset  Boulevard  but  it 
was  like,  go  down  the  Hollywood  Freeway  and  go  so  many  blocks  and  you 
were  there. 

So  Glendale  was  a  fairly  central  location? 

It  was  a  good  location  for  him.  And  so  we’re  all  ready  now,  we’re  driving 
down.  We’re  driving  down  and  it  suddenly  hit  me.  “I’m  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  with  this  man.”  Whew.  And  I  had  never  gone  steady  with 
anybody  my  whole  life.  You  know,  even  in  school.  I  liked  the  idea  that 
when  I  went  to  the  school  dance  I  had  every  guy  in  the  place  wanting  to 
dance  with  me,  instead  of  going  around  with  one  guy  all  night.  So  all  of  a 

sudden  it’s  hitting  me.  But  then  I  was  just - So  we  were  very  quiet.  We 

didn’t  hardly  talk  all  the  way  down,  because  now  I’m  thinking  to  myself, 
“Now  I’m  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with  this  fellow.  Boy,  it’s  going 
to  be  different.  But  now  I’m  thirty-four  years  old.”  In  fact,  now  I’m  thirty- 
four  really  because  my  birthday  was  in  May. 

So  did  you  feel  pressure  for  the  fact  that  you  were  older  and  getting. . . .  This 
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was  a  chance  to  get  married  and  . . . 

WRIGHT:  No,  because  I  never  saw  it,  because  I  really  did  care  for  him.  It  wasn’t  what  I 
anticipated.  You  know  how  you  go  to  the  movies. . .  .  Ah,  your  heart  beats 
fast  and  that’s  the  way  the  show  goes  and  everything  else,  and  it  wasn’t.  But 
he  was  very  much  like  my  father  and  since  I  idolized  my  father,  and  then  I 
was.  .  . .  And  you  start  thinking  about  all  these  things  just  before  you  get 
married.  And  the  whole  thing  I  was  thinking  about  was  the  fact — and  maybe 
as  a  younger  person  you  wouldn’t  think  of  it,  but  for  my  age  I  was  thinking  of 
it — that  I  was  going  to  get  married,  and  it  was  so  much  of  my  father  that  I 
saw  in  him.  When,  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  would  I  be  starting  to  see  things 
that  weren’t  like  my  father?  Then  was  I  going  to  be  sorry  I  did  this?  But 
then  I  remember  my  mother  saying,  “Well,  you’ve  made  your  bed,  now  lie  in 
it.”  [Laughter]  So  I  go,  well,  this  is  what  I’ve  got,  I  made  me  my  bed,  lie  in 
it,  you  know. 

All  this  was  going  on  in  my  mind,  and  we  get  there  and  I  go  to  Barbara’s 
room  and  I  get  dressed,  and  Barbara  says,  “All,  that’s  beautiful!”  I  carried 
red  roses  with  a  sprinkling  of  white  in  them  and  I  think  it  was  baby’s  breath. 

It  was  white  baby’s  breath.  And  we  get  there  and  they’ve  got  this  little  bitty 
kind  of  an  organ  type  thing.  It  wouldn’t  have  been. ...  If  you  didn’t  have  the 
music  playing,  you  know.  But  I’m  standing  at  the  back  of  the  church,  you 
know,  and  I  am  getting  so  irritated  with  this  man  that  I’m  going  to  marry 
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because  he’s  not  even  looking  at  me.  You  know  in  the  movies  they  turn 
around  and  he  stands  there  just  in  awe. 

Oh,  down  at  the  end  towards  the  altar? 

Yeah.  And  now  I’m  in  awe  at  the  church  because  they  had  just  had. . . .  The 
eight  o’clock  mass  that  morning  had  been  for  lohn  F.  Kennedy.  So  the  altar 
was  just  flowers.  All  up  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  just  packed  with  flowers.  And 
all  these  candles  and  this  old  wrought  iron  glowing.  I  mean,  the  whole  place 
was  lit  up  with  these  candles. 

It  sounds  beautiful. 

It  was  a  beautiful  setting.  So  I  was  taken  aback  by  how  beautiful  this  little 
church  was  made  and  I  was  so  thrilled  that  I  went  into  a  little  church  because 
we  only  had  twelve  people,  it  wouldn’t  go  into  the  monstrosity  of  a  big 
church. 

No,  you  want  something  less - But  he’s  not  looking  at  you. 

But  he’s  not  looking  at  me!  [Laughter]  Barbara  walks  down  in  front  of  me. 
She’s  not  looking  at  me.  Her  husband,  who’s  the  best  man,  is  standing  next 
to  Vic,  and  he’s  not  looking  at  me!  I’m  thinking,  “There’s  something  wrong 
here,”  and  I  am  so  upset,  and  the  emotion  of  the  minute,  I’m  starting  to  get 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  I  get  to  the  aisle  and  I  look. ...  I  can  still  see  him.  Vic 
is  standing  there  and  the  tears  are  on  his  cheeks.  That’s  why  he  didn’t  turn 
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He  was  crying. 

Because  he  was  crying.  So  it  was  the  wettest  wedding  I’d  ever  been  to. 
Everybody!  And  then  when  he  did  have  to  turn  to  me  and  everybody 
else. ...  So  the  best  man  is  crying,  the  groom  is  crying,  the  maid  of  honor  is 
crying,  the  bride  is  crying.  And  then  everybody  else,  all  the  other  twelve, 
most  of  them  were  crying.  Like  I  said,  it  was  the  wettest  wedding  I  ever  went 
to.  But  that’s  how  the  life  started. 

Wow.  Well,  maybe  this  is  a  good  point  to  stop.  What  do  you  think? 

I  think,  so  you  can  get  on  your  way  off. 

Yes,  since  we’ve  had  a  wacky  day.  [Laughter] 


[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  3,  March  21,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

YATES:  OK,  why  don’t  you  say  a  few  words  and  we’ll  see  how  this  all  sounds. 

WRIGHT:  You  expect  me  to  only  say  a  few  words?  You  should  know  better  than  that. 
[Laughter] 

[Interruption] 

YATES:  Let’s  get  going  here.  We’re  ready  to  start.  Good  morning  again.  I’m  finally 
here.  A  little  traffic.  And  just  as  usual,  chatting  beforehand,  basically  where 
we  ended  up  last  time  was  you  were  talking  about  your  move  to  Los  Angeles 
and  how  you  met  your  future  husband,  and  then  your  wedding  and  then  your 
plan  was  to  move  to  Glendale.  I  guess  what  I  was  interested  in. ...  I’d  like  to 
talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that  background  but  today  get  more  into  your 
public  service.  But  maybe,  before  we  get  into  that  specifically,  you  could 
talk  about  why  you  moved  to  Simi  Valley,  which  was  in  1964, 1  believe. 

WRIGHT:  It  would  be  ’65.  My  daughter  was  bom  in  ’64  and  she  wasn’t  quite  a  year  old 
when  we  made  the  determination  we  were  going  to  move. 

YATES:  And  of  course  you  had  a  child  in  between  those.  [Laughter] 


WRIGHT:  Oh!  Yes. 
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So  go  ahead.  Talk  a  little  bit  about  what  happened  and  why  you  moved  here. 
Well,  the  point  was  that  Glendale  was  with  Vic’s  keeping,  because  he  was  a 
registered  Republican.  Although  we  had  a  lot  in  common,  I  was  still  a 
Democrat.  And  so  he  wanted  to  move  to  Glendale.  It  made  no  difference  to 
me. 

Because  Glendale  had  a  reputation  as  . . . 

A  heavy  Republican  registration  there,  which,  in  the  little  bit  of  political 
experience  I  had  had  back  East,  we  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  things  like 
that.  It  just  wasn’t  done  that  way. 

Actually,  I’m  surprised,  because  I  hadn’t  thought  of  somebody  moving  into 
an  area  specifically  for  that  reason. 

Oh,  yes. 

You  think  more  like  Orange  County  or  something.  But  I  know  Glendale  had 
a  conservative  reputation. 

Yes,  and  Vic’s  work  was  in  Hollywood.  He  had  been  living  in  Hollywood 
and  of  course  that  was  a  little  bit  of  a  wild  town  and  very  liberal,  and  so  he 
just  didn’t  like  the  contacts  he  would  make  both  in  business  and  that.  So  he 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  work  there,  he  wasn’t  going  to  live  there.  So 
that’s  how  we  got. . . .  And  actually  we  really  moved  into  an  apartment  that 
was  right  on  the  border  line  because  it  was  right  off  of  Los  Feliz  [Boulevard] 
and  then  Colorado  [Boulevard]. 
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YATES:  So  west  side. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  West  side,  yes.  And  then  I  became  pregnant  and  we  had  a  little  girl 

and  I  hadn’t  quite  decided  what  I  was  going  to  name  her.  But  The  Big  Valley 
was  a  thing  on  TV  at  the  time,  and  the  woman  that  played  the  young 
daughter,  [I  think]  her  name  was  Lisa  on  the  program,  and  I  liked  the  name 
Lisa  and  there  weren’t  too  many  Lisas  around.  So  I  thought  Lisa  would  be  a 
nice  name  for  her  if  she  was  blond.  But  on  the  other  hand  Vic  was  very  dark 
haired,  and  I  thought  if  she  was  dark  haired  then  she  should  be  named 
Victoria.  So  when  she  was  bom  the  first  thing  I  said  was,  “What  color  is  her 
hair?”  [Laughter]  And  they  told  me  she  had  black  hair,  dark  hair.  I  said, 
“Well,  then,  that’s  Victoria.”  So  then  she  was  named  Victoria  Catherine 
Wright,  very  regal,  I  think. 

But  then  being  in  an  apartment,  Vic,  his  thought  was  that  a  child  should 
have  a  yard  to  play  in,  so  he  wanted  us  to  get  a  home.  Things  were  not  easy. 
We  weren’t  flowing  with  money. 

YATES:  Well,  let  me  just  ask  you.  Did  you  continue  working  up  until  the  time  you 
had  Victoria? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  see,  he  was  funny.  When  we  got  married  in  November  we  were  going 
back  East  to  see  my  folks,  even  though  it  was  going  to  be  quite  the  meeting. 
And  so  Vic  didn’t  want  me  working.  He  was  going  to  be  the  breadwinner. 
He  was  going  to  do  it  all.  So  I  quit.  I  quit  the  Friday  before  Christmas. 
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This  was  the  mutual  funds  company  that  you  mentioned? 

Yeah.  Quit  on  Friday,  started  out  Friday  night  to  drive  across  country  and  get 
to  my  home  by  Christmas  Eve.  Well,  we  didn’t  make  it  until  Christmas  Day, 
which  wasn’t  too  bad  given  what  went  on.  I  mean,  the  car  broke  down.  You 
know,  it  needed  service  and  everything  else.  We  just  got  out  of  California. 
Gila  Bend  in  Arizona,  that’s  where  we  spent  the  weekend. 

Oh,  because  your  car  had  broken  down? 

Because  the  car  had  broken  down.  And  the  most  exciting  thing  they  had  was 
a  drive-in  movie  and  we  didn’t  have  a  car.  So  it  was  one  of  those  things.  But 
that’s  what  we  did.  And  so  we  drove  across  and  then  we  got  there.  Then 
when  we  returned  in  January,  the  first  week  of  January  . . . 

And  what  year  now  is  this? 

This  would  have  been.  . . .  Vicki  was  bom  in  ’64.  It  would  have  been 
January  of ’64. 

OK,  ’64. 

January  of  ’64.  We  got  back  in  town  and  we  got  in  late  on  a  Sunday  night, 
and  he  got  up  the  next  morning  to  go  to  work  and  it  had  been  declared 
bankrupt  while  we  were  gone.  It  closed.  It  had  a  sheriff  s  sign  on  it.  In  fact, 
Vic  was  fortunate.  He  was  the  only  one  that  got  his  vacation  pay,  because  he 
had  taken  it  for  our  trip  back  East. 

So  here  you  are,  the  two  of  you  with  no  income. 
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Yeah.  And  then  I  went  to  the  doctor’s  and  found  out  I  was  pregnant,  which 
was  a  big  help.  So  I  was  trying  to  get  a  job  and  he  was  working,  going  into 
different  printing  shops  where  they  needed  help. 

He  could  pick  up  work  that  way? 

Yes.  So  maybe  he  would  work  two  days  one  week  and  two  days  another 
week,  but  it  wasn’t. ...  You  know,  it  was  really  tough  trying  to  get  organized 
for  a  job.  In  fact,  it  was  like  the  ending  of  February,  so  it  was  after 
Valentine’s  Day,  that  he  then  got  steady  employment.  So  I  went  out  looking 
for  work  and  it  was  kind  of  hard,  because  just  then  you  were  just  married  and 
they  were  checking  on  whether  or  not  there  was  a  pregnancy  involved  or  not. 
The  last  time  I  tried  was  like,  oh,  it  must  have  been  about  May,  because  I  was 
still  trying  to  get  a  job,  and  they  could  tell  I  was  pregnant.  And  of  course  I 
was  saying  no,  that  was  my  natural  state,  that  was  my  shape,  but  that  wasn’t 
working  out  too  well. 

So  you  really  felt  like  you  couldn’t  get  a  job  if  you  said  you  were  pregnant? 
Yes.  And  I  didn’t  get  a  job,  because  in  one  instance,  in  what  would  have 
been  a  very  good  job,  they  wanted  me  to  take  a  physical.  So  that  wouldn’t 
have  helped.  So  I  ended  up  not  working.  But  I  was  collecting.  And,  in  fact, 
Vicki  was  supposed  to  be  bom  in  the  first  week  of  November  and  she  came 
early.  She  came  in  September.  She  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth  of  September, 
and  I  was  signing  my  check  so  my  husband  could  cash  it  at  the  hospital. 
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[Laughter] 

So  when  you  say  collecting,  do  you  mean  unemployment? 

Unemployment.  Because  I  was  still  viable  for  work.  At  least  I  still  felt  I  was 
viable  for  work.  Nobody  else  seemed  to,  but  I  did.  So  as  long  as  you  showed 
that  you  were  out  looking  for  work,  and  I  could  show  them  I  was  looking  for 
work. 

Now,  where  geographically  was  your  husband  working  at  this  point? 

He  was  working  in  North  Hollywood. 

He  was,  still?  OK. 

Yeah.  Quite  a  bit  of  the  printing  shops  were  in  that  general  area  and  so  that 
was  where  he  was  working.  And  so  she  was  bom  and  then  he  wanted  us  to 
buy  a  house,  and  then,  you  know,  we  just  weren’t. . . .  But  he  had  his  GI,  so 
he  thought. ...  We  had  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  so  with 
that  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  GI  we  could  get  a  house. 

So  he  served  in  World  War  II  then? 

Mmm-hmm. 

Of  course,  because  you  said  he  was  a  few  years  older  than  you  were. 

Nine  years  older  than  me.  So  we  started  looking.  That  is  how  we  would 
spend  our  Sundays,  we  would  go  driving  around  looking  for  a  place.  Again, 
we  were  within  Glendale.  But  Glendale  was  just. . . .  Because  what  you  were 
buying  was  older  homes.  They  would  need  repair.  I  mean,  if  you  walked 
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into  a  house  and  you  saw  a  picture  in  a  very  odd  place  on  a  wall  you  knew 
dam  well  there  was  something  wrong  with  that  wall.  Or  a  big  throw  mg,  you 
know  you  would  have  to  re-carpet  or  something.  So  you  were  in  that  kind  of 
process.  So  we  weren’t  doing  too  well. 

I  happened  to  open  up  a  Sunday  paper  and  saw  these  homes  where  you 
didn’t  have  to  put  anything  down,  and  they  were  taking  GI,  so  I  thought, 

“Hey,  maybe  this  is  the  place  to  go!”  And  I  liked  the  idea  of  having  a  new 
house.  I  didn’t  feel  like  cleaning  up  somebody  else’s,  because  one  thing  I 
had  done  is. . . .  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  needed  extra  money,  I 
was. ...  We  had  the  one  little  apartment,  and  then  we  moved  into  this,  oh,  it 
was  like  a  studio  apartment.  It  had  two  bedrooms  and  bath  upstairs,  and  then 
a  semi  bath  with  a  sink  and  a  jolin  downstairs.  And  it  was  seven  units  and  . . . 
So  is  this  a  little  bit  like  what  would  be  considered  a  town  home  situation 
now? 

Yes. 

Where  you  could  purchase  it? 

Well,  you  couldn’t  purchase  it.  You  were  renting  it.  But  what  happened  was 
they  wanted  somebody  on  the  premises  and  so  since  I  was  in  my  condition 
that  I  was  in,  why  I  got  to  work  on  the  premises  and  so  we  got  reduced  rent. 
So  like  a  manager  of  the  complex. 

Uh-huh.  So  we  got  a  reduced  rent  and  then  anything  we  did. . . .  And  so  I 
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ended  up  cleaning  up  the  apartments  before  anybody  would  move  in  and 
sometimes  we’d  go. . . .  Because  it  was  in  a  situation  just  off  of  Colorado 
Boulevard  and  Chevy  Chase,  and  people  would  be  there  for  a  while  and 
they’d  move.  There  was  constant  moving,  so  there  was  always  an  apartment 
up,  almost  monthly.  So  as  long  as  I  had  my  receipt  I  got  to  deduct  anything  I 
spent  on  the  cleaning  and  so  they  would  give  me  a  little  bit  extra  on  that,  and 
so  sometimes  we  got  our  month’s  rent  free,  which  was  a  big  help. 

But  we  still  spent  our  Sundays  going  out  roaming  around  looking  and 
finally  I  opened  a  paper,  I  saw  this,  and  I  thought  “Hey!”  This  was  just  a 
little  bit  distance  from  where  we  lived — it  seemed,  on  the  map  that  they 
showed  in  the  paper. 

I  was  going  to  say,  Simi  Valley  to  Glendale  seems  a  little  bit  far.  [Laughter] 
Yeah.  But  it  was  right  off  the  101  [Freeway],  you  know,  what  the  heck. 

It’s  about,  what,  thirty  miles  maybe? 

About  thirty-five  miles.  And  the  thirty- five  miles,  what  kind  of  miles  were 
they  then?  You  came  across  the  101,  you  got  off  at  Topanga  [Canyon 
Boulevard],  and  then  you  came  and  you  did  the  winding  Susana  Pass  Road.  I 
started  to  laugh,  and  I  laughed  so  hard  that  tears  were  rolling  down  my 
cheeks,  which  didn’t  help  Vic.  He  said,  “You  were  the  one  that  picked  this 
place!”  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  just  like  driving  for  ever.  I  said, 
“You  would  have  to  pack  a  lunch  in  order  to  get  to  work!”  [Laughter]  If  you 
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would  have  to  go  all  this  way  up. . . .  Because  it  was  a  winding  road  down, 
and  then  you  came  down  here  off  of  Kuehner  Drive.  But  it  was  coming  down 
through  the  mountains  to  Kuehner  Drive. 

You  couldn’t  just  hop  on  the  freeway  and  be  on  your  way. 

No.  It  was  coming  down  Kuehner  Drive.  So  we  got  here  and  we  looked  at 
this  housing  tract  and  we  looked  at  another  housing  tract,  but  the  idea  was 
that  the  other  housing  tracts  were  farther  into  Simi,  which  meant  that  much 
more  distance.  And  there  was  the  Fountainwood,  which  was  just  up  off  of 
Tapo  Street.  It  was  a  beautiful  home,  but  it  didn’t  have  anything  with  it.  You 
were  going  to  buy  drapes  and  be  doing  carpeting  and  everything  else.  It  was 
all  extra.  But  these  homes  here,  they  had  a  package  in  which  you  got  drapes, 
you  got  the  carpeting,  you  got  air  conditioning — they  were  even  doing  the 
gardening,  you  got  your  whole  landscaping  done,  it  had  a  block  wall  around 
it — for  a  brand  new  home.  You  could  move  in,  period.  So  we  decided  that 
was  it  and  we  didn’t  need  a  big  house.  So  we  got  the  three  bedroom. 

And  the  plan  was  that  Vic  would  commute  to  North  Hollywood. 

Vic  would  commute  to  North  Hollywood,  yes. 

That  seems  like  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

It  was.  It  was,  because  what  happened  was - We  came  out  on  a  Sunday. 

And  it  was  fine. 

We  moved  in  on  a  Saturday,  it  was  fine.  Monday,  when  he  went  to 
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work. ...  You  drove  down  Alscot  [Street],  so  you  came  along  on  Menlo 
[Street]  and  then  turned  right. . . .  Well,  if  you  were  going  straight  down  to 
Alscot  to  get  on  L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  Avenue,  to  make  that  turn  into 

Keuhner _ Because  that  was  the  way  to  go.  Otherwise,  if  you  came  down 

Keuhner  you’d  have  to  stop  and  try  to  break  into  traffic.  It  was  easier  trying 
to  break  in  at  Alscot.  So  he  would  leave  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  be  at  work  at  seven-thirty  in  North  Hollywood. 

Wow.  That  sounds  familiar.  [Laughter] 

And  I’d  sit,  because  we  only  had  the  one  car.  There  was  no  place  I  could  go 
and  nothing  I  could  do.  And  of  course  again  it  was  OK,  because  I  had  plenty 
to  keep  me  active  with  the  baby.  And  I  made  some  curtains,  because  the 
drapes  were  there  .  . . 

In  the  living  room? 

Yeah,  and  the  two  drapes  in  those  two  rooms,  like  the  front  of  the  house. 
Bedrooms. 

Yeah.  That’s  what  you  got.  Sol  made  my  own  curtains  for  the  other  rooms, 
drapes.  And  then  we  had  a  bedroom  and  we  had  a  table  and  chairs  for  here 
and  we  had  a  living  room.  That’s  all  we  had.  So  the  easy  thing  to  do  was 
find  pieces  of  furniture  that  were  unfinished  and  I  would  finish  them.  I  was 
staining,  painting,  so  I  had  enough  to  keep  me  busy. 


And  then  I  got  into  artificial  floral  arrangements  and  selling  them.  I  used 
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to  have  Christmas  in  October,  when  I  would  put  this  whole  house.  ...  I 
would  design  and  set  them  all  out  and  people  would  come  and  order.  I 
remember  one  time  I  had  a  hundred  cherubs  I  had  to  make,  which  I  sat  on  the 
kitchen  floor  and  did  them.  So  I  was  busy  and  I  was  making  extra  money, 
which  was  helpful.  Of  course,  Vic  never  did  like  that  idea,  because  he  felt 
like  he  wasn’t  doing  his  part. 

But  that  drive  was  just.  . . .  And  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  doctors  or 
something  like  that  I’d  have  to  drive  him  to  work  in  the  morning.  So  I  would 
get  up  with  the  baby  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  drive  him  over,  come 
back,  make  my  doctor’s  appointment,  and  then  I  would  have  to  go  pick  him 
up.  And  that  is  when  I  learned  to  use  timers  on  my  stove,  because  I’d  put 
dinner  in  the  oven  and  set  it  to  start  cooking  at  a  certain  time  and  by  the  time 
we  got  back,  dinner  was  ready. 

So  did  Vic  continue  to  work  in  North  Hollywood  for  quite  some  time? 

Yes.  Yes,  and  then  he  did  move  closer,  in  the  [San  Fernando]  Valley.  He  did 
get  a  job  in  the  Valley  and  it  was  off  of  Roscoe  [Boulevard]  and  Canoga 

[Avenue].  There  used  to  be  the  White  Fronts _ Do  you  remember  White 

Front? 

No. 

There  was  a  store,  it  was  called  White  Front.  It  was  like  a  big  wholesale 
[store],  like  Wal-Mart  or  something  like  that.  It  was  White  Front,  and  behind 
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that  was  a  whole  kind  of  industrial  area  and  the  printing  shop  was  back  in 
there.  Then  he  moved  out  with  that.  And  the  best  part  is  that  he  went  to 
work  for  the  same  guy  that  had  declared  bankruptcy  earlier  on. 

Oh,  he  started  up  again. 

Yeah.  He  had  started  up.  He  got  himself  organized  and  got  back  into  the 
business. 

So  that  is  what  was  going  on. 

That  is  what  was  going  on.  In  the  meantime  we  had  people  coming  to  the 
door  with  petitions  for  cityhood. 

Oh,  of  course.  Simi  Valley  was  unincorporated. 

It  was  unincorporated.  It  didn’t  incorporate  until  1969. 

Now,  remind  me,  where  is  the  line  for  Ventura  County?  You’re  in  Ventura 
County. 

Mmm-timm.  The  line  is.  . . .  Next  time  you  are  coming  down  the  freeway, 
after  you  pass  Topanga  watch  for  the  sign  and  that’s  .  . . 

I’ve  probably  seen  it,  I’m  just . . . 

Yeah.  That’s  the  line.  It  will  say  Ventura  County  line  and  if  you’re  coming 
the  other  way  it  will  say  L.A.  County  line.  It  is  just  in  around  Rocky  Peak. 
Anyway,  you  were  saying  that  people  were  coming  to  your  door  with 
petitions  for  cityhood? 

Cityhood,  yeah.  They  were  going  for  cityhood  and  it  failed.  I  didn’t  sign  the 
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petition. 

When  was  this? 

This  would  have  been  about  ’65  or  ’66,  because  they  tried  twice.  I  didn’t 
sign  because  I  was  perfectly  happy  with  everything  the  way  it  was.  But  then 
as  you  start  seeing  your  property  tax  and  you’re  on  a  very  tight  budget. ...  In 
fact,  Vicki,  when  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  was  still  crying  because  she  had 
never  had  a  store  bought  dress.  I  sewed  like  mad,  because  I  could  buy  a  yard 
of  material  and  make  her  a  very  pretty  little  dress.  Maybe  it  would  cost  me  a 
dollar  and  something  for  the  yard  of  material.  So  I  was  doing  that.  So  I  was 
still  making  her  clothes. 

So  property  taxes  were  on  the  rise. 

On  the  rise.  So  that’s  when  they  came  around  again  and  I  got  involved, 
because  then  I  read  the  whole  thing  and  decided  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Now,  what  would  cityhood  do  for  you,  for  example,  in  terms  of  property 
taxes? 

Well,  we  felt  that  we  could  have  more  control  over  what  was  going  on, 
because  they  were  collecting  our  taxes  but  you  drove  down  L.A.  Avenue  and 
it  looked  like  shantytown. 

So  it  was  basically  control  at  the  city  level  versus  the  county  level. 

Yes,  because  this  wasn’t  as  populated  as  the  old  cities  of  Oxnard,  Port 
Huenume,  Ojai,  Ventura.  That  was  the  seat  of  the  population.  Now  the  seat 
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of  the  population  is  Thousand  Oaks,  Simi  Valley,  and  Moorpark.  Previously, 
it  was  that  end. 

Right. 

So  all  the  goodies  were  going  up  there. 

The  west.  West  of  here. 

And  if  you  wanted  anything  you  had  to  drive  all  the  way  to  Ventura  to  get  it. 
So  that’s  why  it  sounded  like  a  good  idea. 

So,  I’m  sorry,  you  said  this  is  then  around  *69? 

They  started  up  again  around  the  ending  of  ’68. 

OK. 

Yeah,  around  the  ending  of  ’68  pushed  for  it.  And  what  they  did  was  cut  out 
the  areas  that  had  the  highest  vote  against  cityhood  and  that  is  why  part  of 
Sinaloa  is  not  the  city.  And  then  you  have  up  off  of  Tapo  Canyon,  that  area 
in  there  was  not  in  the  city.  Of  course,  it’s  been  annexed.  As  it’s  being 
developed,  now,  it  gets  annexed  to  the  city.  But  at  that  point  in  time  it  wasn’t 
in  the  city.  So  they  cut  out  those  areas. 

So  continue  with  how  you  started  getting  involved —  interested  and 
involved? 

Well,  I  got  involved  because  I  was  the  type  of  person. ...  I  never  voted  on 
anything  I  didn’t  read.  I  didn’t  say,  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this?”  and  then  vote  that  way.  I  had  to  make  up  my  own  mind.  And  along 
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with  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  was  something  I  got  involved  in,  in 
cityhood.  And  now  if  we  became  a  city  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  followed 
through  on  the  commitments. 

So  my  night  out  was  the  Monday  night  council  meetings  and,  as  I  said,  we 

became  a  city  in _ October  of  ’69  is  when  it  was  official.  And  I  felt  pretty 

good,  because  I  had  listened  and  talked  to  them  and  had  met  people  who 
knew  them  and  such,  of  the  people  that  were  running  for  [Simi  Valley]  City 
Council.  So  the  five  people  that  I  selected  to  vote  for  for  city  council,  four  of 
them  were  elected.  So  I  was  feeling  pretty  good.  I  felt  I  had  a  vote  on  that 
council.  And  I  would  go  to  the  meetings  and  that  was  my  night  out.  Monday 
night  was  my  night  out.  Vic  would  come  home  and  he  would  take  care  of  the 
baby  and  I  would  go  to  the  city  council  meetings,  because  I  really  was  getting 
involved,  enjoying  watching  it.  And  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  always 
stuck  out  in  my  mind  was  these  five  people  swore  they  weren’t  going  to  take 
a  salary,  it  was  going  to  be  their  civic  duty,  and  one  of  the  first  ordinances 
they  passed  was  giving  them  a  salary.  [Laughter]  But  we  were  a  general  law 
city  and  so  under  those  circumstances  it’s  population  basically  that  controls 
the  amount  of  the  salary. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  So  they  didn’t  take  that  much,  $250,  but  it  was  still  the  idea,  that  they  already 
got  one  back.  The  seat  wasn’t  even  warm  they  were  sitting  on  and  they  went 
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back  on  the  first  campaign  promise.  And  I  just  saw  things  they  were  doing 
that  I  didn’t  think  they  should  be  doing  and  I  started  speaking  out,  and  I  did 
that  from  ’69  to  ’72.  I  never  missed  a  city  council  meeting  and  then  never 
missed  the  [Simi  Valley]  Planning  Commission.  I  was  getting  two  nights  out 
a  week.  I  got  Wednesday  out,  too,  for  the  planning  commission.  And  of 
course  these  meetings  would  run  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Vic  was 
going  crazy. 

Yeah.  I  was  going  to  say.  I  know  how  this  works. 

Yeah. 

Now,  just  for  a  second,  before  continuing  on  with  that . Prior  to  this  point, 

where  you’re  getting  interested  and  involved,  how  interested  were  you  in 
politics? 

Well,  that  goes  back  to. . . .  My  first  taste,  I  guess  I  should  say,  was  when  I 
was  in  eighth  grade.  I  ran  for  class  president  and  in  those  days  girls  didn’t 
run  for  that  kind  of  office.  You  could  run  for  secretary,  but  not  for  class 
president.  But  I  ran  for  class  president.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  secretary.  I 
wanted  to  be  class  president.  I  got  two  votes,  myself  and  my  girlfriend.  So  I 
guess  that  was  my  first  taste  of  it,  you  know.  It  kind  of  leaves  something 
there  in  your  mind,  but  to  ever  think  that  I  would  actually  run  for  a  political 
office,  I  never  gave  it  a  thought.  Because  first  of  all  I  came  from  a  small 
town.  I  came  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  politics  are  very  structured. 
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Yeah.  I  remember  you  talking  a  little  bit  about  the  control  element. 

Oh,  yes.  And  I  finally _ Things  were  just - Everything  I  was  saying 

they  weren’t  doing.  They  just  weren’t  paying  any  attention. 

This  is  back  to  the  current  time,  to  Simi  Valley  City  Council? 

Yeah.  They  just  weren’t  doing  what  I  thought  they  should  be  doing  and  there 
was  such  an  uproar.  We  became  a  city  in  1969  and  immediately  one  of  the 
first  things  they  were  going  to  do  is  have  their  own  police  department,  instead 
of  being  with  the  sheriff.  And  Vic,  having  been  a  police  officer. . . .  Their 
discussion,  what  kind  of  a  budget  they  were  going  to  have  and  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  oh,  he  was  crazy.  Well,  if  you  ever  pay  any  attention  to 
any  of  the  Simi  Valley  history,  you  will  find  out  that  their  very  first  police 
department  wore  green  blazers  with  an  emblem  on  the  pocket,  did  not  show  a 
gun  or  anything.  And  I  had  said  that  I  wouldn’t  stop  for  anybody  in  a  green 
blazer.  How  would  I  know?  You  could  have  worn  a  green  blazer,  because 
you  didn’t  have  a  gun,  you  didn’t  have  a  badge.  You  had  an  emblem,  like  if 
you  belonged  to  the  yacht  club.  So  it  didn’t  go  over  too  well. 

Plus  the  fact  that  they  took  the  whole  fleet  of  CHP  [California  Highway 
Patrol]  discards,  as  we  called  them,  because  they  were  all  cars  that  had  over 
fifty  thousand  miles  on  them.  And  they  were  burning  out  and  everything  else 

in  hot  pursuit.  It  was  just _ So  it  was  a  farce.  And  we  had  said  not  to  do 

that  and  gone  to  city  council  meetings.  Even  my  husband  got  up  on  that  one 
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but  they  did  it  anyway. 

So  I  know  you  first  ran  in  1972. 

Uh-huh. 

So  what  precipitated  that?  I  mean  you  talked  a  little  bit  about  what  was  going 
on,  but  anything  in  particular? 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  police.  It  was  the  sanitation  department.  It  was  a 
privately  held  sanitation  facility  and  they  weren’t  expanding  for  the  growth. 
The  city  bought  it  and  they  were  going  to  expand  and  they  were  going  to  do 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  we  were  going  to  pay  for  it.  That  didn’t  set 
well  with  a  lot  of  people  because  that  was  added  expense  and  most  of  these 
people  came  into  these  homes  at  that  particular  point  in  time  on  a  shoestring. 
So  it  was  chaos. 

And  then,  if  that  wasn’t  bad  enough,  we  didn’t  have  enough  businesses  in 
town.  Anytime  you  wanted  to  buy  anything  you  had  to  go  on  a  winding  road 
over  into  the  other  valley.  And  we  were  fighting  for  a  freeway,  but  that 
wasn’t  going  any  where  either,  because  [Adriana]  Gianturco  was  the  head  of 
Caltrans  [California  Department  of  Transportation]  under  [Edmund  G.] 
“Jerry”  Brown  [Jr.]  and,  of  course,  she  believed  that  if  you  build  a  freeway 
you  get  growth.  The  fact  that  growth  was  already  coming  in  didn’t  mean 
anything  to  her.  So  there  was  that  battle  going  on.  It  was  just  a 
multitude. . . .  And  I  was  speaking  out  and  whatever  I  was  saying  people 
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were  agreeing  with  me. 

Now,  Gianturco  is  later,  though,  right?  Jerry  Brown  was  elected  in  about  ’76, 
I  believe,  because  [Ronald  W.]  Reagan  served  until.  ...  Or  ’74.  Anyway. 
But,  yeah,  I  get  the  point. 

This  was  still  a  battle,  about  getting  the  freeway  in  here,  and  of  course  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  you  moved  in,  was  the  idea  there  was  going  to  be  a 
freeway,  and  they  showed  you  where  the  freeway  was  going  to  be  and 
everything.  We  were  in  an  ideal  location.  If  you  were  going  to  work  for 
getting  on  the  freeway,  anyone  would  be  here. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  decided  when  you  wanted  to  run? 

I  really  never  did  decide  I  wanted  to  run.  What  happened  was - And  I  can 

still  see  him.  His  name  was  Frank  [Montoya]. 

We  can  add  that  later. 

Yeah.  It’ll  come  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  “Yeah,  that’s  the  name!” 

He  was  going  to  all  the  meetings,  Frank  was,  and  they  had  been  after  my 
husband  to  run  for  office,  because  he  was  the  past  police  officer.  And  there 
was  an  officer  [Richard  Ostler]  on  the  board,  on  the  Simi  city  council,  who 
was  a  police  officer.  He  was  a  police  officer  down  in  Culver  City  and  he  sat 
on  the  city  council,  so  they  were  trying  to  get  my  husband.  There  was  no 
way  with  the  work  he  was  doing  and  how  he  was  working.  He  couldn’t  take 


time  off  from  work. 


And  I  was  going  to  all  the  meetings.  I  was  up  on  what  was  going  on.  I’d 
walk  in  the  city  hall  on  Friday  and  get  my  full  packet  of  the  city  council 
agenda  and  all  the  back  up  material  on  everything  else.  At  first  they  didn’t 
want  to  do  it,  but  as  a  member  of  the  public  I  had  a  right  to  have  that,  and  so  I 
went  in  and  I  took  it.  And  so  they  finally  would  set  it  aside  for  me,  and  it  was 
only  those  things  that  would  be  going  into  executive  session  that  I  would  not 
get  a  copy  of.  And  I’d  read  it,  and  I’d  go  over  it,  and  I’d  examine  it.  So  if  I 
thought  something  was  wrong.  . . .  And  I  pulled  things  off  on  the  consent 
calendar  on  them,  too. 

And  so  one  time  I  was  sitting  and  Frank  is  sitting  next  to  me.  I  said, 

“Would  you  look  at  what  these  stupid  people  are  going - Where  is  their 

mind?”  And  he  said,  “Well,  you  think  you  can  do  a  better  job?”  He  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  run  for  office?”  I  said,  “I  never  gave  that  a  thought.” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “you  should,  if  you  think  you  can  do  a  better  job  than 
they’re  doing.”  And  I  said,  “At  least  I  have  some  authority  behind  my 
statements  anyway.”  This  way  I  was  just  a  squeaky  wheel.  I  didn’t  like 
being  a  squeaky  wheel.  I  wanted  to  make  changes.  So  I  said,  “I  think  I  will.” 

So  I  came  home  that  night  at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I  said 
to  my  husband,  “I’m  going  to  run  for  city  council.”  He  took  a  deep  breath 
and  he  said,  “You  know,  I  think  that’s  a  good  idea  because  I  can’t  run.”  But  I 
think  he  thought  he  was  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  because  he  had  the 
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experience,  right?  He  never  got  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  He  would  go  ranting 
and  raving  and  I’d  completely  ignore  him  and  I’d  do  whatever  I  thought  was 
right  to  do. 

So  he  was  supportive  of  your  running. 

Oh,  yeah.  He  was  supportive.  So  in  1972 - It  was  going  to  be  the  first  run 

after  cityhood,  because  we  became  a  city  in  ’69  and  so  in  1972  all  five  seats 
were  up.  And  so  I  ran  for  city  council. 

Now,  at  this  point  you  are  still  a  Democrat  politically? 

Yeah.  I  didn’t  know  this  town  was  Republican.  It  basically  was  Republican, 
but  I  was  Democrat.  It  was  a  nonpartisan  office,  so  what  difference  did  it 
make?  Most  of  my  friends  were  Republican,  but  that  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  me,  because  usually  what  we  discussed  we  agreed  on.  So  I  ran 
in  1972  and  we  had  a  big  fund-raiser.  I  had  about  $800  and  that’s  what  I  ran 
my  campaign  on.  That  was  it.  And  I  walked  precincts,  every  day  I  went  out 
with  my  little  girl  in  the  stroller  and  I  was  doing  it. 

I  was  wondering  what  other  types  of  support  did  you  get? 

Not  too  much.  I  got  like  friends’  support,  neighborhood  support,  and  I 
thought  that  was  enough  because  I  was  the  same  as  they  were.  But  I  didn’t 
get  business,  because  they  were  having  enough  trouble  fighting  with  the  ones 
that  were  on  there.  What  did  they  know  what  I  was  going  to  do? 

Now,  was  everybody  who  was  currently  on  the  council  running  for  re- 
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election? 

Yeah.  They  were. 

OK.  So  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that  campaign. 

I’ll  take  it  back.  Les  Cleveland,  the  one  who  was  the  first  mayor  of  Simi 
Valley,  he  didn’t  run. 

But  everybody  else  did. 

Yes. 

So  they  were  basically  incumbents. 

Yeah.  And  the  business  community  had  worked  with  these  guys  even  though 
they  didn’t  like  what  they  were  doing.  They  figured  it  could  be  worse  if  they 
got  somebody  in  there  that  didn’t  know  what  they  were  doing.  But  I  didn’t 
see  that.  Because  I  was  talking  about  the  sewer  system,  I  was  talking  about 
what  had  to  be  done  with  the  police  department,  and  I  was  talking  about  sign 
ordinance.  So  I  ran  and  we  had  an  election  and  I  came  in  sixth.  So  the 
five. . . .  And  although  they  did  elect  some  new  people,  I  wasn’t  one  of  them. 
You  just  mentioned  walking  precincts.  What  else  did  you  do  as  part  of  your 
campaign? 

My  husband,  through  his  printing,  made  some  brochures  and  that  for  me,  so  I 
had  brochures  to  pass  out  and  we  managed  to  get  the  use  of  a  couple  of 
billboards.  But  I  didn’t  have  any  radio.  You  know,  I  didn’t  have  anything. 
Were  there  any  speaking  engagements  at  that  point  amongst  candidates? 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  there  were  candidates  forums,  yeah.  And  I  loved  being  in  the 
candidates  forums. 

YATES:  Did  you? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  yeah. 

YATES:  Why  did  you  like  it? 

WRIGHT:  Because  my  name  is  Wright  and  it  went  in  alphabetical  order.  [Laughter] 

YATES:  So  you  thought  that  gave  you  an  advantage? 

WRIGHT:  It  did.  It  did,  because  I  was  listening  to  what  everybody  else  was  saying. 

You  had  ten  or  twelve  candidates  and  you  would  listen  to  them  all.  And  so 
when  you  [spoke]  you  had  something  different  to  say.  You  may  have  been 
talking  about  the  same  subject,  but  you  could  have  different  things  to  say 
about  it.  If  it  was  a  good  idea  what  the  first  fellow  spoke  about,  the  second 
one  would  agree  with  him  on  that  and  it  kind  of  went  that  way.  And  then  you 
would  just  pay  attention  and  listen  and  when  it  got  to  your  turn  and  you  were 
last,  you  could  upset  the  whole  thing  by  talking  differently  and  talking  about 
solutions  to  issues  and  not  just  maw-mawing  what  the  other  guy  had  said  was 
a  good  idea.  And  so  I  was  feeling  pretty  good  and  everybody  saying  was 
“You’re  going  to  win!  You  are  going  to  win!”  Well. ...  I  didn’t! 

But  there  were  enough  people  still  supporting  me  that  come 


1974. . . .  Now  1974  was  going  to  be  a  situation  where  you  would  have  the 
two  highest  vote  getters  in  1972,  with  four  years.  .  .  .  The  other  three  would 
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serve  two  years. 

Oh,  they  started  staggering  them. 

That’s  right.  So  I  got  staggered  in  ’74  with  the  fact  that  there  would  be  three 
people  running  for  office.  So  the  three  people  ran  for  office  and  I  decided  I 
would  give  it  one  more  shot  because,  oh,  I  got  support.  They  all  wanted  me 
to,  all  these  people.  You  know  they  talk  about  “Oh,  everybody  wants  me  to 
run!”  Well,  it’s  the  people  that  surround  you  that  are  talking  about  it,  but 
there  are  people  that  live  in  those  other  houses,  way  on  the  other  end  of  town 
or  off  onto  the  side  streets  that  aren’t  paying  one  bit  of  attention  and 
aren’t.  .  .  .  They’re  going  to  vote  for  the  familiar  name  they  see  on  the  ballot. 
So  I  ran  in  1974.  I  did  a  little  bit  better  but  I  still  came  in  fourth. 

Did  you  do  anything  differently? 

Nope,  because  one  thing  that  I  would  not  do,  which  a  lot  of  fellows  did,  I 
would  not  put  my  house  in  jeopardy,  nor  would  I  put  my  family  in  jeopardy 
by  taking  money  from  the  house  or  from  the. ...  So  if  I  raised  $700  I  ran  on 
$700.  I  raised  $800, 1  ran  on  $800.  And  I  pretty  much  would  come  with 
around  $800,  because  it  was  the  same  people  giving  me  money.  And  I  ran  a 
campaign  and  I  came  in  fourth. 

What  help  did  you  have  in  your  campaign? 

Well,  there  was  Ann  Oliver  and  there  was  [Thomasina]  Tommy  Criger. 
Tommy  died  in  ’86,  but  there  was. ...  It  was  like  housewives.  There  was  the 
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fellow  that  was  working  up  at  the  club  that  was  up  on  the  hill,  that  was  active 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  he  worked  with  me.  In  fact,  all  the  people  that 
were  working  with  me  were  Republicans.  I  didn’t  have  any  Democrats 
working  with  me,  which  was  kind  of  funny.  But,  again,  I  wasn’t  partisan. 
What  happened  in  the  ’76  campaign,  then? 

Oh,  the  ’76  campaign  was  really  something.  Now  it  was  only  two  running 
and  everything  I’m  saying  is  starting  to  show.  I  mean  there’s  chaos  with  the 
sign  ordinances.  The  business  community  is  now  starting  to  come  alive. 

They  gave  me  some  money,  but  I  still  couldn’t  get  up  there  with  the  kind  of 
support  that  you  really  needed.  You  had  to  get  some  of  these  people  that 
would  drop  off  from  supporting  the  incumbents  and  I  wasn’t  getting  too 
many  of  those.  But  I  still  felt  good  about  it.  So  in  1976,  when  all  the  dust 
settled  I  was  in  third  place.  Twenty-five  votes.  Jean  Seamans — she  just  died 
a  couple  of  months  ago — put  up  the  money  for  me  to  have  a  recount,  and  we 
had  a  recount.  And  I  lost  by  twenty-five  votes.  But  it  was  different  votes. 
Very,  very  interesting. 

What  do  you  mean  there  were  different  votes? 

Well,  what  was  happening  here  in  1972. . . .  Just  to  show  how  people  are 
creatures  of  habit,  in  1972,  that  first  election  after  cityhood,  you  were  voting 
for  five  people,  in  1974  you  were  voting  for  three,  now  you  come  in  1976  and 
you’re  voting  for  two.  My  votes  were  on  ballots  that  were  null  and  void 
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because  they  had  three  punch  holes  in  them.  People  who  went  to  the  polls  in 
1976,  enough  of  them  voted  three  instead  of  two  to  have  those  ballots  thrown 
out. 

Oh,  I  see. 

So  some  of  them,  some  of  the  ballots,  it  was  quite  clear  it  was  just  a  miscount 
and  so  I  did  pick  up  votes  that  way.  But  what  I  picked  up  I  lost  on  the  ones 
that. . . .  Because  on  the  largest  majority  of  those  votes  that  were  being  cast 
as  three  one  of  the  votes  was  mine. 

So  it  just  got  thrown  out. 

Yeah.  It  was  thrown  out.  It  was  null  and  void.  It  had  three  punch  holes,  it 
was  only  supposed  to  have  two.  It  wasn’t  like  I  can  tell  you,  “Oh,  my  God! 

It  wasn’t  fair!”  That  was  it.  It  was  twenty-five.  But  it  was  my  third  time. 
Three’s  a  charm.  That’s  it.  Nobody  cares  what  I  am  saying.  They’re  not 
listening  to  me.  All  right.  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  anymore.  Why  should  I 
jeopardize  my  husband,  what  he  goes  through  when  he  doesn’t  get  fed  on 
time,  my  daughter  coming  home  from  school,  and  things  like  that.  It  wasn’t 
worth  it.  So  I  didn’t. 

But  in  1978,  then,  the  business  community  had  broken  off  from  the  [Simi 
Valley]  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  a  businessmen’s  council,  is  what  they 
were,  because  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  taking  money  from  the  city. 
They  were  getting  money  from  the  city  to  maintain  their  expenses.  Well, 
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were  they  going  to  buck  the  city  council?  Sure,  they  could  be  cut  off.  So  the 
business  community  was  then  really  getting  up  in  arms  and  a  whole  group  of 
businessmen  pulled  out  and  became  the  Simi  Valley  Business  Council  and 
they  were,  more  or  less,  the  doers  and  shakers  in  town  that  had  done  this. 

So  they  came  to  me  and  they  wanted  me  to  run.  And  I  said,  “No.  I’m  not 
going  to  run.”  I  said,  “How  many  times  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  bang  my 
head  against  the  wall  and  come  away  with  nothing?  I’m  through.  This  is  it, 
finished,  done.”  Well,  they  came  back  again.  Finally  I  said  to  them  “OK. 
You  raise  the  money.  I’m  tired  of  scrimping  and  saving  and  trying  to  raise 
money  for  a  campaign.”  They  said,  “OK,  we’ll  raise  the  money,  you  run.” 
Eight  thousand  dollars. 

Wow. 

What  a  campaign! 

So  they  did  the  leg  work  for  you  in  raising  the  money. 

Yeah. 

Now,  you  know,  one  thing  I  haven’t  asked  you  about,  and  it  could  be  asked 
with  any  of  these  races,  is  what  role,  if  any,  was  played  by  any  local  party 
organizations?  None? 

The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  the  Republican  [State]  Central  Committee  [of 
California],  the  Republican  women’s  club  [California  Federation  of 
Republican  Women],  they  would  look  to  see  what  the  registration  was  and 
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they  would  vote  for  the  Republican,  except  for  one  woman  who  was  a 
Republican  who  always  went  with  the  good  looking  man  who  happened  to  be 
a  Democrat  on  the  city  council. 


YATES:  So  if  there  was  any  activity  it  was  the  Republican  groups. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah. 

YATES:  Not  any  Democratic  groups. 

WRIGHT:  No. 

YATES:  OK.  Well,  so  in  1978  they  raised  the  money.  . . . 

WRIGHT:  We  had  radio,  newspaper  ads. . . .  We  didn’t  go  to  TV,  because  that  was  kind 
of  a  crazy  thing  to  do,  because  you  would  be  paying  enormous  amounts  of 
money  for  it  to  hit  the  L.A.  area  and  you  just  wanted  to  hit  Simi  Valley.  So 
we  didn’t  use  that. 

YATES:  How  prevalent  was  it  to  even  use  TV  ads  at  that  point? 

WRIGHT:  It  wasn’t.  It  wasn’t  because  . . . 

YATES:  City  council? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Not  only  that,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  you  had  here  was 
cable,  really,  and  to  run  with  the  cable  station. ...  It  wasn’t  as  prevalent  as  it 
is  now  to  be  on  cable  in  those  days.  So  that  was  even  kind  of  a  waste.  So  we 
had  signs.  We  had  signs  up  all  over.  Everybody  was  putting  a  sign  up  in 
their  yard.  You  had  the  newspaper,  you  had  the  radio,  and  you  had  signs. 
And  you  had  billboards,  because  billboards  hadn’t  been  outlawed  at  that 
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point  yet.  You  had  all  that.  So  I  came  in  with  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

Now,  normally  coming  in  with  the  highest  number  of  votes,  it  would  have 
been  just  a  foregone  conclusion  that  you  would  be  the  mayor,  because  in  ’69 
Les  Cleveland  came  in  with  the  most  votes,  so  Les  Cleveland  became  the 
mayor.  He  was  mayor  until  ’72.  hi  ’72  [Theodore]  Ted  Grandsen  came  in 
with  the  most  number  of  votes  and  he  was  the  mayor.  In  1974  [James]  Jim 
Smith  had  the  most  votes.  He  became  mayor.  In  1976  [William]  Bill 
Carpenter  had  the  most  votes.  He  became  mayor.  So  1978  I  had  the  most 
votes. 

And  what  happened? 

I  didn’t  get  to  be  mayor. 

Why  is  that? 

Well,  here  was  the  person  who  was  standing  before  you  week  after  week  for 
the  last  ten  years  telling  you  everything  you’re  doing  is  wrong,  you  know, 
and  why  would  you  let  her  be  mayor?  But  the  community  felt  they  had  voted 
me  as  mayor  when  they  saw  I  had  the  most  votes. 

Was  this  an  informal  agreement? 

No,  because  it’s  a  general  law  city  and  by  general  law  city,  it  is  the  city 
council  that  selects  the  mayor.  And  it’s  mostly  ceremonial,  although  you  do 
have  some  say  about  the  agenda,  what  will  be  on  the  agenda  or  not  on  the 
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YATES:  I  just  wasn’t  sure,  because  I  know  in  some  cases  the  council  votes  for  you, 

but  I  didn’t  know  it  was  necessarily  based  on  whether  you  got  the  most  votes 
in  the  election. 

WRIGHT:  No,  no.  But  they  did  that  because  it  was  an  easy  way  out  for  them. 

YATES:  Right,  I  see.  You  know,  up  until  that  point  how  many  women  had  been  on 
the  city  council? 

WRIGHT:  There  was  only  one,  Ginger  Gheradi  and  she  got  recalled  after  . . . 

YATES:  So  she  was  on  the  council  when  you  joined  it? 

WRIGHT:  Uh-huh.  She  was  one  of  the  winners  in  ’74. 

YATES :  And  why  was  she  recalled? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  she  and  Bill  Carpenter,  they  both  were  recalled  because  of  the  sewer 
issue.  Yeah,  because  1978  was  the  passage  of  Proposition]  131,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  the  council  at  the  same  time,  and  I  was  in  agreement  that  if  we  were 
going  to  . . . 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK.  So  you  were  talking  about  the  sanitation  issue. 

WRIGHT:  That  was  the  big  issue  that  year. 

YATES:  For  that  year? 


1.  Proposition  13  (June  1978)  tax  limitation. 
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Yeah. 

I  meant  to  ask  you,  actually. ...  You  could  talk  some  more  about  the 
sanitation  issue,  but  of  course,  as  you  mentioned,  Prop.  13  was  that  year,  and 
so  maybe  you  could  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  the  main  issues  were  for  the 
city. 

You  see,  as  a  general  law  city  we  had  no  property  tax.  That  had  been  one  of 
the  key  [things]  with  becoming  a  city — like  Los  Angeles  has  a  city  tax  and 
they  have  a  county  tax — that  we  would  not  have  a  city  tax.  But  that  also  put 
us  in  a  situation  that  the  city,  for  its  income,  had  to  rely  very  heavily  on 
grants,  sales  tax,  all  those  little  bitty  bits  and  pieces  pulling  together  for  the 
city  to  survive.  So  when  Prop.  13  passed  there  was  nobody  on  the  city 
council  supporting  Prop.  13. 

I  did  support  Prop.  13,  because  I  knew  what  was  happening  in  my  own 
home.  I  would  have  lost  the  house  that  year,  because  in  the  meantime,  since 
’72  to  ’78,  my  husband  had  gone  on  total  disability  because  he  had  such  a  bad 
heart.  He  just  couldn’t  go  to  work  anymore,  and  of  course  that  was  not 
making  for  a  very  happy  home  life,  because  now  he  was  not  the  sole  support 
and  I  had  gone  to  work. 

Where  were  you  working? 

Well,  in  1972 1  was  working  for  cable  television — -it  was  teleprompter  at  the 
time.  I  was  selling  cable,  and  I  was  also  doing  the  news  show.  I  was  up  on 
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camera  with  the  news  show  and  they  were  so  sure  that  I  was  using  all  of  that, 
like  I  was  in  conflict  with  being  on  the  city  council.  So  I  didn’t  do  the  news 
show  anymore,  but  I  did. . . .  From  ’78  I  didn’t  do  the  news  show  anymore, 
but  I  was  still  sales.  I  was  still  selling  cable.  So  I  was  selling  cable 
television. 

YATES:  Go  back.  So  you  were  talking  about  the  property  tax  situation  here. 

WRIGHT:  So  that  was  one  of  our  problems,  that  we  didn’t  have  a  property  tax,  and  so 
the  county  had  control.  Of  the  property  tax  of  the  county,  they  were  doing 
whatever  they  could,  throwing  programs  back  to  the  cities,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  couldn’t  fund  them  as  they  had  in  the  past,  because  now  they 
just  couldn’t  turn  around  and  do  the  budget  and  then  raise  the  couple  of  mils 
on  your  tax  in  order  to  cover  the  program.  They  had  to  live  within  the 
budget. 

And  we  had  control  of  the  sanitation  district.  That  was  a  part  of  the  city. 
In  fact,  the  city  council  sat  as  the  board  of  the  sanitation  district  and  also  the 
board  of  the  water  district,  and  we  were  in  the  process  of  upgrading  and 
expanding  the  system.  So  we  had  to  have  the  money.  And  we  could  live 
within  the  amount  we  were  paying  then.  I  think  it  was  five  dollars  a  month, 
was  what  each  household  was  paying,  and  we  could  do  that  all  right,  because 
we  had  new  homes  coming  on  line  all  the  time. 

But  we  were  concerned  that  with  the  passage  of  Prop.  13  you’d  have  to  go 
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to  the  public  and  ask  them  to  raise  their  rate,  which  they  wouldn’t  do.  But  if 
we  raise  the  rate  with  the  little  caveat  that  if  we  didn’t  need  it  we  would 
reduce  it,  that  would  give  us  that  window.  It  made  sense  to  me,  because  I 
could  see  what  was  happening.  We  had  about  the  best  sanitation  system,  I 
think,  in  southern  California,  because  what  happens  is,  the  home  owner  now, 
today,  if  you’re  paying  whatever  rate  you’re  paying.  .  .  .  First  of  all,  it’s  on 
your  taxes.  The  county  collects  it  and  gives  it  to  the  city  or  to  the  district. 
What  you  had  was  a  situation  where  it’s  the  developer  that’s  going  to  develop 
a  tract.  He  pays  connection  fees  to  that  sewer  system.  Each  homeowner 
doesn’t  pay  for  that  expansion  as  it  would  have  been  if  you  were  paying  on  a 
day  to  day  basis.  So  we  always  had  like  two  accounts.  The  one  account  is 
the  five  dollars  you  were  paying  a  month,  and  that  was  going  to  be  your 
maintenance.  The  developer  fees  that  were  paid  were  for  the  expansion  of 
the  plant  and  we  had  a  program  that — I  don’t  think  it’s  changed — like  every 
three  years  it  was  to  be  looked  at.  And  the  plant  was  set  up  so  that  it  could 
expand,  and  so  that’s  the  way  it  was.  So  in  1978  the  smartest  thing  to  do  was 
to  increase  the  rate  until  we  saw  where  we  were,  because  we  could  always  go 
back. 

But  when  we  did  that. . . .  And  plus  the  fact  I  was  not  made  the  mayor, 
which  everybody  thought  I  was,  it  was  like  it  played  a  part  in  it.  It  wasn’t  a 
major  thing  that  “Oh,  boy,  they’re  going  to  recall  us  because  they  didn’t 
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make  Cathie  Wright  mayor.”  But  it  was  just  the  culmination  of  the  whole 
thing.  And  a  group  got  together  and  they  ran  a  petition  and  they  decided  to 
knock  out  the  top  two,  which  were  Bill  Carpenter,  who  was  the  mayor,  and 
Ginger  Gheradi,  who  was  the  vice  mayor.  So  those  two  were  the  ones  that 
were  recalled. 

And  then  they  had  another  election? 

They  had  an  election  in  August,  and  that’s  when  Elton  [W.]  Gallegly  was 
elected  and  Greg  Stratton. 

Uh-huh.  And  in  the  meantime  you  became  mayor? 

And  so  what  happened  was  that  the  minute  the  petition  qualified  for  the  ballot 
they  all  put  their  heads  together  and  decided  to  make  me  mayor,  because  they 
figured  they  could  quell  the  whole  thing  and  that  would  quiet  everything 
down.  It  didn’t.  People  had  their  minds  made  up  to  start  out  with.  They  got 
recalled  by  more  than  they  ever  got  elected  by.  So  that  was. . . . 

You  know,  I’m  curious.  Having  been  in  the  position  of  the  person  who 
attends  the  council  meetings,  and  is  critical  of  what’s  going  on  and  how 
they’re  handling  things,  now  you’re  on  the  council.  How  does  that 
experience  jibe  with  being  the  John  Q  Public  or  whatever,  and  now  being  in 
an  elected  office? 

Well,  I  can’t  talk  for  other  people,  because  so  many  times  people  run  for 
office,  especially  local  office,  [because]  some  issue  bothers  them  and  they 
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run  for  office.  And  they’ve  never  gone  to  a  city  council  meeting  before, 
they’ve  never  done  anything,  but  they  run  for  office.  If  they  get  elected, 
they’ve  got  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do.  I  didn’t  have  to.  I  had  been  reading 
the  agendas  for  the  last  eight  years. 

I  guess  what  I’m  trying  to  get  at  more  is  what  you’re  actually  able  to  do  once 
you’re  on  the  city  council. 

Well,  it  was  interesting.  Because,  you  see,  I  was  sworn  in  for  office.  They 
didn’t  select  me.  We  passed  the  ordinance  in  June  which  increased  the 
sanitation  fees. 

So  you  were  elected  in  March,  is  that  right?  OK. 

And  that  was  in  June,  and  of  course  the  recall  was  done  in.  . . .  Just  about . . . 
I’m  trying  to  remember,  was  Prop.  13  June  or  November? 

That’s  what’s  got  me.  I  think  it  was  June. 

I  do  have  my . . .  [checks  notes] 

So  the  following  year  we  had  no  election.  It’s  when  we  had  the  special 
election. 

Prop.  13  is  June. 

June? 

Passed  in  June  of  ’78. 

That  was  it,  it  had  just  passed.  It  was  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  and  so  that’s 
why  we  had  to  make  a  decision  in  that  last  week  of  June.  We  passed  an 
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increase  to  $7.50. 

Now  this  is  back,  right,  to  the  sanitation  district? 

The  sanitation  district.  As  the  board  we  voted  it  in  and  then  as  the  city 
council  we  ratified  it. 

So  really  it  was  a  response  then  to  Prop.  13's  passage. 

Yes,  because  we  weren’t  getting  anything.  The  county  dog  catcher,  we  had 
to  handle  that.  There  were  so  many  things  that  they  were  passing  on  to  us. 
The  animal  control.  Oh,  I  mean  it  was  really  going  to  hurt,  so  we  were  at 
least  going  to  take  care  of  the  sanitation,  because  we  thought  that  was  the 
most  important.  And  so  it  was  July,  and  then  it  was  August.  I’m  trying  to 
think,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  was  ’79  when  Elton. . . .  Because  we  never 
got . . . 

That  you  had  the  special  elections? 

It  had  to  be  ’79,  because  this  was  all  going  on  and  then  the  uproar,  you  know, 
it  was  November  of  ’78.  That  was  not  when  the  recall  election  was  held.  So 
it  had  to  be  ’79.  I  know  what  it  was,  the  recall  election  was  in  April  of  ’79. 
So  now  we’re  sitting,  three  people,  and  I’m  sitting  as  mayor. 

So  this  is  over  a  year  later,  then,  after  being  voted  in. 

Yeah.  So  I  start  moving  on  what  had  to  be  done. 

You  mean  once  you  became  mayor?  Or  just  in  general? 

Well,  when  I  became  mayor  there  were  a  lot  of  things — I  shouldn’t  say 
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always,  but  there  were  so  many  things — that  were  a  4  to  1  vote.  In  other 
words,  when  they  made  Ginger  Gheradi  the  mayor  instead  of  me,  it  was  on  a 
4  to  1  vote.  I  voted  against  it  because  I  did  know  what  the  people  were 
thinking.  I  knew  the  feel  with  people,  because  I  was  the  only  one  that  was  in 
town  all  day  long.  The  other  four  were  off  doing  their  jobs,  which  was 
understandable.  They  were  doing  their  jobs,  but  they  weren’t  here,  in  town. 
So  I  knew  the  feelings  and  I  had  to  warn  them,  but  they  would  cut  their  little 
deals  in  between,  and  then  Ginger  Gheradi  sat  down  with  me  and  told  me  that 
I  had  no  control  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  was  all  decided  that  she  was 
going  to  be  the  mayor.  And  I  could  vote,  and  I  said  no. 

YATES:  Now,  these  dynamics  that  are  going  on  on  the  council,  what  role  did  that 
play,  do  you  think,  on  how  you  functioned  as  a  council? 

WRIGHT:  Not  too  bad.  Not  too  bad,  because  the  sanitation  district,  some  of  the 

developments,  there  was  pretty  much  consensus  on  the  council,  but  if  there 
was  any  way  they  could  needle  me  they  did  it.  And  of  course  I’d  ask  for 
something  on  the  agenda  and  Ginger  wouldn’t  put  it  on.  And  of  course  they 
made  [William]  Bill  Baker,  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time  I  was,  they 
made  him  the  vice  mayor,  mayor  pro  tern,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and 
for  that  they  got  his  vote  against  me.  And  I  did  some  lobbying  with  these 
guys,  but  I  knew  it  wasn’t  going  to  work  and  I  didn’t  care.  I  just  knew  I 
wasn’t  going  to  go  along  with  it,  because  to  me,  people  in  town  thought  that  I 
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was  going  to  be  a  strong  voice  on  the  council.  Well,  all  I  had  to  do  was  vote 
for  Ginger  Gheradi  for  mayor  and  I  was  no  longer  a  strong  voice  on  the 
council  for  them.  Sol  made  sure  that  I  was  going  to  keep  my  position  and  I 
was  going  to  be  able  to  look  at  myself  and  look  at  the  constituency  I  was 
representing  and  so  I  voted  against  her. 

But  you  don’t  feel  it  played  any  part  in  your  effectiveness  at  all,  as  a  member 
of  the  council?  Or  it  enhanced  it? 

No,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  turmoil  going  on  at  one 
point. . . .  Bill  Carpenter,  as  the  mayor. ...  We  went  into  recess  for  a  few 
moments  and  he  got  me  in  the  office  with  him  and  he  said,  “What  is  going  to 
satisfy  these  people?  What  can  we  do  to  stop  this?”  He  said,  “You  seem  to 
know.  What  can  we  do?”  And  I  told  him  what  he  could  do.  I  said,  “It  isn’t 
so  much  the  sanitation  and  it  isn’t  so  much  everything  else  that’s  going  on.” 
You’re  referring  to  the  recall? 

Yeah.  Because  now  they  were  in  the  throws  of  a  recall  and  what  could  they 
do  to  change  it?  I  said,  “You  can’t,  you  know,  because. . . .”  And  then  there 
were  the  sign  laws  and  the  businessmen  were  going  nuts.  You  are  supposed 
to  have  all  these  what  they  call  monument  signs.  Like  this. 

Low. 

Well,  the  kids  would  kick  them,  for  God’s  sake!  But  if  you  were  running  for 
office  you  could  put  a  big  sign  up  any  place.  That  was  the  ordinance  they 
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had.  So  I  said,  “You’ve  got  to  change  the  sign  laws,  you  have  to  come  to 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  the  business  community,  because  you  want 
people  to  shop,  your  livelihood  depends  on  sales  tax.  And  what  are  you 
doing?  You’re  killing  the  sales  tax  because  this  community  doesn’t  have 
what  the  San  Fernando  Valley  has  and  people  are  going  to  drive  over  the 
hill.” 

You  mentioned  to  me,  I  think,  that  you  changed  your  party  affiliation. 

That  was  in  ‘seventy-six.  That  was  right  after  the  election  of  ’76  that  I 
changed. 

OK,  so  when  you  ran  in  ’78  you  were  a  Republican? 

Uh-huh. 

And  what  role  do  you  think  that  had  in  your  winning? 

I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  it,  because  now  I  had  the  Republican 
women  that  were  supportive.  Some  of  them  weren’t. 

Talk  about  that  a  little  bit.  What  role  did  they  play  in  your  election  or 
campaign  or  whatever? 

The  one  thing  that  I  see,  the  difference  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  and  yet  the  women  in  the 
Democratic  party  seemed  to  have  more  clout  than  the  Republican  women  do, 
is  the  fact  that  the  [Republican  women]  are  organized  and  they  are  the  grunt 
people.  They  were  the  ones  that  would  do  all  the  typing  for  you,  they  were 
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the  ones  that  would  stuff  envelopes,  they’re  the  ones  that  would  run  phone 
banks,  they’re  the  ones  who  would  go  out  and  walk  precincts.  So  that  was  a 
big  arm. . . .  Today  they’re  not. . . . 

As  active? 

As  active  in  that  regard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there’s  too  much 
technology.  Now  you  have  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  people  to  walk  precincts. 
I  mean,  you  can  get  kids  to  do  it,  but . . . 

You  think  it’s  because  of  what  you’re  able  to  do  now  online? 

Oh,  sure.  Well,  not  even  online.  The  fact  that  the  mailings  are  . .  . 

Oh,  sure,  of  course.  Right,  you’re  not  sitting  there  typing  and  doing  things. 
Right.  You  can  just. . . .  It’s  just  a  whole  different  ball  game.  And  before 
you’d  strain  over  doing  any  kind  of  a  brochure,  because  that  was  about  the 
extent  of  a  local  election,  would  be  that  brochure. 

That  was  your  big  cost? 

Yes.  You  wouldn’t  do  a  mailing.  And  then  you’d  do  any  advertising,  like 
your  signs  and  that,  so  that’s  where  it  was  the  hands  on  type.  But  today  you 
mail.  I  mean,  I’m  amazed  at  the  mail  that  comes  in  the  mail  for  a  city  council 
race.  We’re  realizing  that’s  the  way  it  is,  the  mail.  So  you  can  mail  and  you 
can  respond  to  an  issue  almost  overnight  with  a  mail  piece — as  long  as  you 
have  the  money,  of  course.  With  the  mail  piece  you  don’t  need  these  people 
walking  precincts,  but  you  want  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a  presence,  so  you  try 
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to  walk  precincts.  But  you  can’t  walk  the  whole  place  yourself  because  most 
people  running  for  office  today,  too,  they  still  have  a  business  or  something 
that  they’re  involved  in. 

Now,  back  to  changing  your  party  affiliation. . . .  Why  did  you  decide  to 
change  it? 

I’m  tiying  to  remember  the  guy  who  was  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
president  back  in  ’76. 

Yikes!  I  can’t  remember.  You  said  1976? 

Yes,  1976. 

And,  I’m  sorry,  what  was  he?  He  was  a  Republican? 

No,  this  was  a  Democrat.  I  mean  he  gave  the  election  away  before  he  even 
got  involved  in  the  dam  race. 

I’m  sure  it  must  be  totally  obvious  and  I’m  blanking  for  the  moment. 

He  was  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  too,  after. . . .  God,  I  can  see  his  face.  Mon  . 

Not  [Walter  F.  “Fritz”]  Mondale? 

Mondale! 

Oh,  OK,  I  was  about  to  say  Mondale,  but  then  I  was  thinking  vice  president. 
Yeah.  No,  Mondale. 

OK. 


WRIGHT:  Mondale.  I  mean,  God!  I  could  no  more  vote  for  him.  ...  It  was 
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just.  .  .  .  And  that  was  the  same  year  I  got  drummed  out  of  the  Democratic 
club,  because. .  .  .  They  had  a  little  Democratic  club  here  in  town.  I  went  in 
one  night,  and  for  me. ...  Ye  gads!  This  was  between  the  ’76  and  the  ’78 
elections.  And  there  they  were.  They  were  ready  to  really  do  me  in,  because 
I  had  supported  [Lou]  Cusanovich,  who  was  a  Republican  for  the  [state] 
senate,  against  Sabrina  Schilling,  who  had  such  a  screechy  voice  I  couldn’t 
stand  to  have  her  speak,  let  alone  vote  for  her  to  put  her  into  office.  So  I  was 
having  all  those  kinds  of  qualms,  but  I  wouldn’t  change  my  registration  in 
’76,  because  I  felt.  ...  I  was  running  for  office. 

What  was  your  connection  to  the  Democratic  club  up  until  that  point? 

I  belonged  to  it.  I  belonged  to  the  club  and  I  was  going  to  the  meetings  and 
everything  and  [John  Kenyon]  “Ken”  MacDonald,  who  ran  for  [Ventura 
County]  Board  of  Supervisors,  he  was  a  Democrat  at  that  time  and  I  earned 
his  literature. 

How  strong  an  organization  was  it? 

It  wasn’t  as  strong  as  the  Republican.  That’s  how  you  knew  the  town  was 
Republican.  To  this  day,  the  Democratic  organizations,  you  don’t  even  know 
when  they  meet,  because  basically  it’s  a  Republican  community. 

So  continue  with  why  you  changed  your  party  affiliation.  Mondale  . . . 
Mondale  was  just  such  a  weak,  weak  candidate  and  I  just  couldn’t. ...  I  said, 
“I  can’t  support  this.”  Because  you  were  supposed  to  go  out  and  walk 
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precincts  and  carry  literature  for  him,  and  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  just  couldn’t  do 
it. 

You  mean  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club? 

Yeah.  And  then  plus  the  fact _ The  most  outstanding  thing  was,  because  I 

was  so  active,  and  I  ran  for  office  and  everything  else,  and  I  was  always  at 
the  city  council  meetings _ Adult  education  was  having  their  graduation  .  . 

[Interruption] 

OK.  You  started  to  talk  about  adult  education. 

Adult  education,  immigration. . . .  They  were  having  the  citizenship  classes], 
so  you’d  have  these  people  that  had  taken  their  classes  and  everything  else  and 
they  would  become  citizens,  and  now  they  were  going  to  have  kind  of  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  register  to  vote  and  what  party  would  you  register  for.  So 
they  had  me  come  to  represent  the  Democrat  viewpoint  and  they  had,  oh!,  here 
the  name  goes  again,  and  I  can  see  her  face.  [Nancy  Bender]  Anyway,  she 
worked  for  Cusanovich  as  his  field  representative  here,  and  so  she  was  an 
active  Republican  in  the  community,  and  so  they  had  invited  her  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  viewpoint.  I  happened  to  arrive  a  little  before  she 
did,  and  I  got  up  and  spoke  of  why  I  was  a  Democrat,  and  she  walked  in  about 
halfway  through.  She  sat  there,  and  when  she  got  up  she  said  it  was  very 
difficult  for  her  to  explain  about  being  a  Republican,  because  everything  I  was 
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saying  was  why  she  was  a  Republican. 

So  I  had  to  reevaluate,  because  I  wasn’t  comfortable  with  some  of  the 
issues.  I  just  wasn’t  comfortable.  And  so  I  decided  OK,  and  so. . . .  There 
was  [Francis]  Fran  Davidson,  who  was  on  the  central  Republican  state 
committee.  He  was  always  trying  to  get  me  to  change,  because  they  were  one 
of  my  good  supporters,  he  and  his  wife  Margaret.  And  so  they  were  talking  to 
me,  trying  to  talk  me  into  changing,  and  I  was  going  to  change  my 
registration.  But  that  hit  me,  you  know,  the  whole  thing,  because  here  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  difference  between  the  parties,  but  everything  I  had  been 
talking  about,  why  I  was  a  Democrat,  was  the  reason  for  her  to  be  a 
Republican.  So  I  did  have  to  give  it  some  thought,  and  at  that  point  I  then  told 
Fran  that  as  soon  as  the  election  cycle  was  over  I  would  change,  and  that  was 
in  ’76. 

YATES:  I’m  just  thinking  this  is  in  the  late  sixties  into  the  seventies,  and  the  rise  of  the 
woman’s  movement,  and  I’m  wondering — let’s  see,  how  I  can  phrase 
this? — how  that  jibed  in  your  mind  with. . . .  I’m  thinking,  the  Republican 
party,  you  tend  to  not  think  of  them  as  much  being  the  voice  of  women,  and 
Democrat.  ...  You  know,  these  are  somewhat  stereotypes,  but  I’m  wondering 
what  your  thoughts  were. 

WRIGHT:  No.  Mostly  with  me  it  was  the  idea  of  family,  taxes,  and  wasting  money, 
because  I  never  wasted  money.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  my  whole  life  I 
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never  wasted  a  dollar.  I  was  very,  very  careful  how  I  spent  money 
and. .  .  .  Those  were  the  things. 

That  were  important  for  you? 

Yes.  And  the  idea  that  if  you  were  in  a  government,  OK,  you’re  not  spending 
your  money,  but  you’re  spending  somebody  else’s  money.  That’s  even  more 
of  a  responsibility.  And  so  it  was  things  like  that.  And  I  would  see  maybe  a 
good  issue  with  the  Democrats,  but  it  was  the  way  they  were  going  about 
doing  it  and  it  was  just. . . .  Raise  taxes  to  do  it  or  spend  more  money  or  take 
money  from  this  and  spend  it  here,  and  that  bothered  me.  So  that’s  where  I 
was  at. 

You  mentioned,  when  you  ran  in  ’78. . . .  So  by  then  you’re  a  Republican  or 
you’re  a  registered  Republican. 

In  ’78  I  was  a  registered  Republican,  ’76  I  was  not. 

Right,  and  in  that  particular  case  the  business  community  supported  you,  and 
of  course  traditionally  you  think  of  the  business  community  as  being 
conservative.  Again,  that  is  sort  of  a  blanket  statement.  And  I  guess  I’m  still 
wondering  how  do  you  think  being  a  female  candidate  was  in  terms  of 
Republican  support  versus  Democratic  support? 

Oh  I  didn’t  get  any  from  the  men. 
hi  the  Republican  party? 

The  Republican  activists,  let’s  put  it  that  way.  The  “activists,”  I  mean  they 
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wore  their  label,  “Fm  Republican,”  yeah.  No.  But  the  business  community, 
yes. 

But  those  were  males,  right? 

Oh,  yeah. 

OK.  But  anything  outside  of  the  business  community  in  terms  of  somebody 
being  a  Republican? 

The  political  community,  no,  I  never  . . . 

But  you  won. 

Yeah.  I  think  I  won  because  of  a  lot  of  Republicans  then,  especially  within  the 
Republican  federated  women,  voted  for  me  that  normally  would  not  have 
voted  for  me,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  registered  Republican.  And 
that’s  one  of  the  first  things  they  ask,  and  that  is  why  we  had  such  a  difficult 
time  in  this  district  attorneys  race1  that  I  was  into,  because  they  saw  it  as  a 
primary  and  they  weren’t  about  to  come  out,  because  in  the  primaries,  you 
know,  you  don’t  come  out  for  one  candidate  or  the  other  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  wait  for  the  general,  when  you  are  going  to  fight  the  Democrats. 

Were  there  any  other  factions  or  groups  in  the  community  that  were  active 
politically?  I  mean,  basically  you  described  the  business  community,  the 


1 .  Race  was  between  Ron  Bamieh  and  Greg  Totten  for  district  attorney  in  Simi 
Valley.  Election  held  March  5, 2002. 
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Republican  clubs.  Anything  else  that  might  characterize  what  was  going  on  in 
the  city? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  the  Chamber  [of  Commerce]  happened,  with  . . . 

YATES:  But  you  said  the  business  community  split,  right? 

WRIGHT:  Yes,  they  split,  so  that  was  like  a  weak  support.  The  best  support  was  from 

the  Business  Council  rather  than  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  things  I  did  constantly  was  tell  them,  you  know,  “If  you’re  going  to 
represent  the  business  community  you’ve  got  to  become  independent.  You 
cannot  be  taking  money  from  the  city.”  They’d  come  in  with  their  budget,  a 
$  1 5,000  budget — $  1 5,000  they  got  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was 
crazy. 

YATES:  A  couple  of  more  questions  and  then  we  can  wrap  it  up.  I  think  this  might  be 
a  good  point,  because  the  next  time  we  meet  we  can  start  on  the  [California 
State]  Assembly  and  why  you  decided  to  run  for  the  assembly.  But  a  couple 
of  things  that  occurred  to  me. . . .  I’m  always  interested,  when  somebody 
served  at  the  local  level,  how  that  experience  has  impacted  their  experience  at 
the  state  level.  Where  did  you  find  your  interest  developing,  do  you  think,  in 
regard  to  issues?  When  you  were  on  the  council?  I  mean  you’ve  talked  a 
little . . . 


WRIGHT:  It  was  local  government,  because  there  were  things  you’d  want  to  do  or  where 
you  felt  you  should  have  had  support  from  the  state  government  that  you 
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weren’t  getting. 

And,  of  course,  you  came  in  with  Prop.  13,  so  that  was  a  whole  other. . . . 
Yeah,  that  was  a  whole  other  thing.  You  were  looking  for  ways  in  which  to 
support  your  community  without  doing  it  with  raised  taxes.  The  last  thing  you 
wanted  to  do  was  put  it  on  the  ballot  to  put  a  property  tax  on  in  the  city.  I 
mean  not  only  would  you  not  have  won,  you  probably  would  have  been  run 
out  of  town,  to  do  that.  But  one  of  the  things  I  did  is  I  said,  when  that  recall 
started,  and  then  they  were  voted  out  of  office,  and  we  were  only  three  people 
on  the  council.  ...  I  had  Bill  Baker,  who  voted  against  me  for  mayor, 
originally,  but  then  of  course  when  they  were  trying  to  save  Bill’s  and 
Ginger’s  hides,  why  they  decided. . . .  And  the  other  one  was  [David]  Dave 
Rees. 

This  is  the  period  in  between  the  recall  and  the  next  election? 

The  recall,  which  took  place  in  April,  and  the  election  that  took  place  in 
August.  In  that  length  of  time  I  got  the  city  manager  fired,  I  dropped  the 
contract  on  the  city  attorney,  did  not  renew  the  contract  with  the  city  engineer. 
Hmm.  How  did  that  go  over? 

I  got  the  votes,  because  these  guys  were  scared  out  of  their  skins.  And  I  said, 
you  know,  at  least  the  group  that  ran  the  recall  did  it  with  the  idea  of  not 
crippling  the  city  council.  They  gave  us  the  three  votes.  They  could  have 
recalled  the  whole  council  if  they  wanted  to.  And  I  had  voted  for  it — an 
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increase. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  I  always  did,  right  up  to  the  day  I  left  office,  I 
never  made  campaign  promises.  If  I  saw  something  was  wrong  I  said  it  was 
wrong.  If  I  thought  I  had  a  solution  I’d  say  what  my  solution  was,  and  then 
you  either  accepted  it  or  you  didn’t.  But  I  didn’t  say,  “Vote  for  me  and  I  will 
do  this,  this,  this,  and  this.”  All  I  ever  said  was  that  I  would  do  the  best  job  I 
could.  And  if  you  disagree  with  my  vote  I’ll  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  anytime 
and  explain  why  I  did  what  I  did  and  why  I  voted  the  way  I  voted,  and  in  so 
doing  you  could  either  agree  with  me  or  disagree  with  me.  And  if  you 
disagreed  with  me,  well,  fine,  because  there  would  be  another  issue  where  we 
would  agree. 

But  I  can’t  represent  a  total  community — or  in  the  legislature  a  total 
district,  I  cannot  represent  everybody  in  that  district — and  only  cater  to  the 
few  that  are  telling  me  what  I’m  doing  wrong.  So  I  feel  that  this  issue  you 
may  disagree  with  me,  but  the  next  issue  you  would  agree  with  me.  Just 
remember  that  I’m  always  going  to  do  my  very  best.  And  that  was  it.  And  so 
I  never  had  any  problems  saying,  “Gee,  I  promised  them  I  was  going  to  do 
this.  Since  I  promised  I’m  going  to  have  to.”  No. 

YATES:  What  did  you  learn,  do  you  think,  I  guess  particularly  in  the  role  as  mayor,  in 
terms  of  your  style  of  leadership? 

WRIGHT:  That  you  had  to  be  precise  in  what  you  were  going  to  do.  If  you  said,  this  is 
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the  issue,  this  is  my  resolution  to  the  issue,  then  you  better  stick  with  it.  So  I 
kind  of  like  to  have  everything  in  a  row,  all  lined  up,  as  to  what  Fm  doing,  so 
that  when  I  make  that  vote,  or  when  I  push  the  issue,  I  know  Fm  not  going  to 
change.  Fm  not  going  to  change  my  way,  because  if  you  are  going  to 
go. . . .  Then  Fll  say,  “Oh,  yeah,  Fm  glad  you  said  that,  because  I  hadn’t 
thought  about  that,”  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you’re  weakening  your 
position.  You  had  to  vote,  you  had  to  be  precise  in  what  you  were  doing.  And 
if  you  wanted  something  on  the  agenda  you  better  make  sure  you  had  all  your 
ducks  in  a  row  on  it. 

YATES:  Was  this  something  that  you  already  had  when  you  went  into  office?  Or  is 
this  something  you  learned? 

WRIGHT:  No,  I  already  had  that.  It  was  just  exercising  it.  Because  it’s  fine,  you  know, 
if  you’re  sitting  there  and  saying,  “Well,  they  should  be  doing  this,”  but  you 
didn’t  know  what  the  conversation  was  with  staff  before  they  came  out.  You 
didn’t  get  in  on  that.  You  had  what  the  issue  was  before,  and  you  could  go 
back  and  you  could  do  some  research  work  on  it  if  you  thought  it  was 
necessary,  or  you  could  pull  something  off  the  consent  calendar  as  a  citizen, 
but  you  weren’t  privy  to  all  the  conversations.  So  there  were  sometimes  when 
you  were  saying,  “Oh,  they  should  have  been  doing  this,”  you  weren’t  so  sure 
what  they  had  as  information  that  was  going  to  cause  them  to  go  to  the  other 
side  or  the  other  way. 
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How  did  the  dynamics  of  the  council  change  once  you  had  the  next  two  people 
on  the  council  after  that  election  in  August? 

Well,  they  were  new  coming  in,  and  so  consequently  they  had  never  been 
active  really.  Greg  Stratton  had  been  active  with  the  Jaycees.  Elton  was  in 
real  estate,  and  the  main  reason  he  ran  for  the  city  council  at  that  point  in  time 
was  because  he  wanted  to  do  some  development  on  his  own  piece  of  property 
that  he  couldn’t  get  done.  And  he  was  right,  the  city  should  not  have  been 
involved  in  it,  so  he  had  a  good  issue  that  he  ran  on,  no  question  about  that. 

So  how  were  you  able  to  work  with  these  individuals? 

Oh,  because  they  saw  me _ I  was  still  the  mayor  and  there  wasn’t  going  to 

be  any  change  made  at  that  point.  The  change  would  have  been  the  following 
[election],  which  would  have  been  in  1980. 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add?  We  can  always,  next  time  we  meet,  talk 
about  your  experience  on  the  city  council.  My  approach  here  has  been  mostly 
kind  of  getting  at  the  more  abstract  parts  and  maybe  tying  that  in  to  your 
public  service  later  at  the  state  level.  We  can  always,  come  back  to 
comparisons. 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  changed  city  managers.  We  had  to  buy  out  his  contract. 
Uh-huh.  And  why  did  you  want  to  change  the  city  manager? 


WRIGHT:  Because  I  saw  the  city  manager  not  making  decisions.  If  I  hire  you  as  a 

manager  you  have  certain  responsibilities.  I  want  you  to  follow  through  on 
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your  responsibilities.  He  wasn’t  doing  that.  You  had  the  head  of  human 
resources,  you  had  the  city  engineer,  you  had  all  these  department  heads,  and 
every  Monday  morning  they  sat  around  the  table  and  they  were  deciding. 
“Your  department,  you  should  give  this  guy  a  raise.  You  should  fire. . . 

They  were  all  helping  you  decide.  So  when  it  came  down  to  it,  it  wasn’t  your 
decision.  So  when  he  got  done,  whatever  the  city  manager  was  carrying  to  the 
city  council,  it  wasn’t  his  decision,  it  was  the  consensus  all  the  time,  and  you 
can’t  do  that.  You  can’t  do  that.  If  you’re  a  manager,  department  is  doing 
something  wrong,  you’ve  got  to  change  it,  and  he  wasn’t  doing  it  and  that  was 
the  problem.  And  he  didn’t  have  to  take  the  blame  for  it,  because  he  didn’t 
make  the  decision.  If  it  went  wrong  it  was  the  management  team  that  made  a 
mistake,  not  him.  I  couldn’t  take  that.  It  drove  me  up  the  wall. 

And  then  the  city  attorney.  Peach  of  a  guy,  but  if  we  were  discussing 
something  and  in  my  own  feeling  we  shouldn’t  do  it  this  way,  but  because  two 
or  three  of  the  city  council  wanted  to  do  it  that  way,  he  would  find  a  way  in 
which  they  could  manipulate  it  and  make  it  legal.  Well,  no.  You  can  do  it  this 
way  or  you  can  do  it  that  way,  but  don’t  try  to  bend  over  backwards  basically 
trying  to  manipulate  the  law  in  order  to  make  us  be  able  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do,  because  somewhere  down  the  line  we’re  going  to  get  sued  for  it  anyway. 
And  so  that’s  what  bothered  me. 


And  the  city  engineer  was. . . .  Nothing  got  done  without  his  final  approval 
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on  it.  There  were  projects  all  over  the  city.  Steams  Street  overflowed  every 
time  it  rained,  water  coming  down.  We  had  development  coming  in,  which 
was  the  Indian  Hills  development.  There  was  that  program  before  the  city 
council. ...  If  you  were  going  to  approve  it,  part  of  the  problem  was  from 
them.  Why  should  a  little  fellow  who’s  been  living  in  his  house  on  Steams 
Street  for  the  last  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  suddenly  be  hit  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  for  a  drainage  system  when  it  isn’t  his  property  that’s  doing 
it?  Should  he  pay  something?  Yeah.  He  should  pay  for  the  work  that’s  going 
to  be  done  in  front  of  his  house,  but  he  shouldn’t  be  paying  for  the  extension 
or  the  increased  capacity  you  have  to  make  within  the  system.  That’s  not  his 
fault.  And  so  that  was  what  got  me. 

And  they  would  just  sit  on  it  and  sit  on  it  and  sit  on  it  while  all  this  hassling 
was  going  on,  so  nothing  was  being  done.  You’d  drive  down  L.A.  after  a  rain 
and  you  went  all  the  way  around  on  the  other  side  to  be  around  this  big  puddle 
of  water,  or  you  drove  through  it.  You  don’t  have  it  now.  And  it  was  ironed 
out,  yes.  And  did  each  piece  of  property  pay  something  towards  it?  Yes.  But 
the  largest  drain-off  was  coming  from  that  development  and  continued  to  be 
coming  from  that  development.  As  it  would,  even  more  so. 

YATES:  So  did  these  changes  in  personnel  affect  the  things  that  you  wanted? 


WRIGHT:  Oh,  yeah.  Within  that  three  months  we  approved  the  bulk  of  the  general  plan, 
although  we  ran  against  the  city  manager’s  desire  to  put  everything  on  hold 
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until  after  the  election  for  two  new  people  on  the  council.  We  did  the  general 
plan,  we  passed  a  budget.  The  city  manager  at  the  time  was  going  to  delay  the 
city  budget  until  we  had  five  people.  I  said,  “Uh-uh.  The  people  in  this 
community  gave  us  three  votes.  Those  three  votes  are  going  to  have  to  agree. 
So  there’s  going  to  be  maybe  more  of  a  tussle,  but  you’re  going  to  get  a  city 
budget  that  is  going  to  be  ready  on  the  first  of  July.”  And  we  did. 

YATES:  Is  this  a  good  place  to  stop  for  now? 

WRIGHT:  OK. 


YATES:  We  can  always  come  back  to  something. 
[End  Tape  3,  Side  B] 
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[Session  4,  April  4,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

YATES:  OK,  great,  let’s  start.  Good  morning  again,  more  formally. 

WRIGHT:  All  right. 

YATES:  What  I  want  to  do  is  follow  up  on  our  last  session  with  a  few  questions,  and 

first  I  want  to  go  back  to  your  decision  to  register  as  a  Republican,  because  we 
were  talking  about  a  couple  of  different  things  there  and  I  wasn’t  clear  on  the 
timing.  You  mentioned  being  bothered  by  Walter  Mondale  being  a  candidate 
for  president  for  the  ’76  elections,  and  I  was  blanking  because  I  was  thinking 
Mondale  in  1984,  when  he  ran  against  Reagan  and  lost.  But  in  looking  at 
some  information  about  him,  I  saw  he  did  explore  the  possibility  of  running 
for  president  in  ’73  and  ’74.  So  first  of  all,  is  that  what  you  were  referring  to 
or  were  you  thinking  of  someone  else? 

WRIGHT:  No.  This  was  the  candidate.  The  candidate  was  selected  for  the  ’76  election. 

YATES:  But  [James  EJ  Jimmy  Carter  [Jr.]  was  the  nominee. 

WRIGHT:  It  wasn’t  Jimmy  Carter.  Because  in  1976  is  when  I  changed  my  registration. 

YATES:  OK.  Is  it  possible  you  were  thinking  of  someone  else? 

WRIGHT:  We  are  forgetting  I  was  running  for  city  council  in  April — the  party  candidate 
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was  selected  in  August. 

Because  I  read  that  he  explored  the  possibility  and  then  decided  it  was  a  no  go, 
and  then  Carter  was  nominated  and  then  of  course  asked  him  to  be  his  running 
mate.  That  was  how  I  saw  the  sequence  of  events.  Well,  it’s  not  really 
critical,  I  was  just  curious. 

No,  now  you’ve  got  me.  Because  I  know  that  it  was  a  point  of  my 

being.  ...  As  a  Democrat,  going  to  be  supporting  this  fellow  who  was  running 

for  presidency  and  I  was. . . . 

Not  happy. 

No.  “God,  where  did  they  pick  up  this  one?”  And  I  just. . . .  There  was  that 
friction. 

But  since  I  was  running  for  the  city  council  I  was  not  going  to  change  my 
registration  in  the  middle  of  the  election  season.  So  I  told  them  that  after  the 
election  in  November.  . . .  And  that  was  to  Fran  and  Margaret,  because  they 
were  the  ones  who  said,  “You  know,  you’re  not  a  Democrat.  You  don’t  think 
like  a  Democrat.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I  am,  you  know.”  I  said,  “But  I’m  being 
more  and  more  uncomfortable  being  in  the  party  because  there’s  too  many 
things  I  disagree  with,  major  things  that  I  disagree  with,  so  that  I’m  going  to 
have  to  do  some  soul  searching.”  So  the  day  after  the  election  in 
November — and  I  think  if  I  go  through  some  of  my  papers  I’ll  even  find  my 
registration,  because  I  saved  it — there’s  a  knock  on  the  door  and  it  was  Fran. 
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He  said,  “It’s  the  day  after  the  election.  You  said  you  were  going  to  change 
your  registration.” 

This  is  Fran  Davidson? 

Yeah.  So  I  said,  “OK,  OK.”  And  I  did.  And  I  changed  my  registration  to 
Republican. 

Well,  I  want  to  get  your  take.  . . .  Continuing  with  what  was  going  on  on  the 
national  level,  thinking  about  events  during  that  time,  of  course  there’s 
Watergate  and  [Richard  M.]  Nixon.  He  resigns,  of  course,  in  1974,  and  I’m 
just  wondering  how  Watergate  and  his  resignation  influenced  your  thoughts 
about  the  Republican  party. 

Well,  it  didn’t,  because  I  really  thought  in  this  manner,  that  I  was  looking  not 
at  the  politics  of  it  but  I  was  looking  at  the  man,  and  I  was  saying  to  myself, 
“This  is  stupid.”  You  know,  you’re  the  number  one  in  the  United  States  and 
all  this  is  swirling  around  you.  The  smart  thing  you  do  is  use  the  media,  and 
you  go  on  TV  and  you  say,  “I  realize  these  mistakes  were  made.  I’m  sorry. 
I’m  responsible,  because  I  am  the  leader  of  the  party  and  of  the  country,  and 
I’m  sorry  for  them  and  I  beg  yotir  forgiveness.  But  I’m  going  to  look  into  this 
thing  and  I’m  going  to  find  out  exactly  who  started  it,  and  they’re  going  to  pay 
the  price.”  And  then  pick  one  of  your  top  guys  and  he  takes  the  fall. 


That’s  the  smart  way,  to  me,  that  you  would  have  handled  it.  Instead  of, 
simply  out  of  fear  or  what,  that  you  start. . .  .  Tapes  are  missing,  erasing  tapes. 
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changing  your  story.  You  know,  if  you’re  telling  the  truth,  you  don’t  get  to 
change  stories.  But  when  you’re  changing  everything  so  much  and  going 
around. . . .  It  just  got  worse  and  worse  and  worse,  that  he  put  himself  in  the 

position _ I  don’t  think  he  would  have  ever  had  the  threat  of  the 

impeachment  over  him,  nor  would  he  have  had  to  resign.  You  just  blame 
somebody.  Pick  him  out  and,  you  know,  make  him  pay  the  price. 

YATES:  Even  if  you’re  directly  involved  in  it  or  there’s  a  connection? 

WRIGHT:  Even  if  you  were  directly  involved  it.  I  don’t  think  that  he  was  directly 
involved,  because  I’ve  watched  over  the  years,  and  I’m  more  and  more 
convinced. .  .  .  Those  in  position  have  these  people  around  them  for  advising 
them,  and  if  you  have  advisers  who  are  looking  to  keep  themselves  in  the 
power  circle  and  they  come  up  with  some  really  harebrained  ideas  and  if  you 
say,  “OK,  that  sounds  pretty  good.  Go  ahead,  do  it,”  you’re  responsible  for  it. 
How  they  do  it,  you’re  also  responsible  for  it.  Even  if  you  don’t  know  how 
they’re  doing  it,  you’re  stuck  with  it.  And  I  mean  that’s  to  me  the  kind  of 
position  he  was  in.  Because  I  don’t  really  believe  that  Nixon  said,  “Now, 
here’s  what  we’re  going  to  do.  We’re  going  to  do  this,  this,  and  this,  because  I 
don’t  want _ ”  I  don’t  believe  that  happened. 

I  believe  what  happened  was,  it  was  things  were  going  on  and  we’ve  got  to 
find  out,  you  know,  really  what’s  going  on  and  here’s  a  good  idea,  we’re 
going  to  do  this.  [Inaudible]  We’ll  investigate  and  we’ll  find  out.  So  part  of 
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the  investigation  was  the  break  in,  and  I  think  that’s  how  it  happened.  Did  he 
know  all  the  details  of  it?  No.  He  just  probably  said,  “OK.”  You  know, 

“Find  out.  If  you  think  we  need  that  information,  find  out  about  it.”  And  I 
just  think  that’s  the  way  it  happened. 

But  he  did  know  about  the  break  in.  I  mean,  afterward. 

Oh,  sure!  He  knew  about  it  and  he  said,  you  know,  “One  headline  and  it  will 
be  over.”  Well,  it  wasn’t  one  headline  and  over.  So  the  more  it  goes  and  the 
more  you  respond  and  you’re  not  responding  right,  and  the  people  that  are 
around  there  say,  “Wait  a  minute.  That  doesn’t  sound  like. . . .”  And  the  first 
thing  you  know  you’re  changing  your  story.  And  you’re  always  trying  to  keep 
it  from  going  any  further  and  all  you’re  doing  is  causing  it  to  fester,  and  it 
grows  and  it  gets  worse  and  worse  and  worse  and  worse. 

So  again,  how  do  you  think  that  influenced  your  thinking  about  the 
Republican  party  in  general? 

It  wasn’t,  because  at  that  point  in  my  life  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  overall,  I 
was  thinking  of  locally.  And  so  locally  I  liked  the  people  that  were  in  the 
Republican  party  and  I  liked  what  they  were  saying.  And  my 
research.  . . .  And  of  course,  my  husband  being  Republican,  when  I’d  ask 
questions  about,  “Now  why. . . .”  You  know,  he  always  had  some  pretty  good, 
logical  reasons  why  it  was  done.  It  made  sense.  And  the  people  that  I  felt 
more  comfortable  with  were  people  that  were  registered  Republicans  here  in 
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Simi  Valley  than  I  was  with  the  ones  who  were  registered  Democrats.  They 
seemed  off  the  wall,  some  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do.  And  of  course  as 
far  as  the  local  is  concerned,  when — Sabrina  Schilling,  I  think — ran  against 

Cusanovich _ Cusanovich  was  such  a  good  man.  I  had  met  him.  I  really 

thought  he  was  a  nice  man,  and  honest.  He  drove  back  and  forth  almost  every 
weekend  from  Sacramento — he  lived  in  the  Thousand  Oaks  area — simply 
because  he  wanted  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  constituency,  which  I  thought  was 
wonderful.  And  he  hated  flying,  so  he  drove. 

Oh,  gee.  [Laughter] 

So  I  mean  that  was  really  something,  and  I  admired  him  for  having  that  kind 
of  a  commitment. 

Well,  you  just  touched  on  something  there,  about  having  problems  with  the 
issues  related  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  I  was  seeing.  . .  .  Some  of  this  you 
brought  up  in  the  last  session,  when  talking  about  going  to  the  adult  education 
forum  and  speaking  to  the  Democratic  point  of  view — or  why  you  were  a 
Democrat,  I  should  say — and  then  Nancy  Bender  spoke  to  the  Republican  and 
said  there  wasn’t  a  difference,  really.  I  know  you  mentioned  that  your  main 
concerns  you  listed  as  family,  taxes,  and  wasting  money,  but  maybe  you  could 
expand  a  little  bit  and  try  to  get  maybe  to  your  political  philosophy,  how  it 
developed  or  evolved.  What  the  issues  were  specifically  that  you  said  you 
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WRIGHT:  Still  to  this  day  I  say  the  same  thing.  First  of  all,  about  family.  I  think  we  are 
responsible  for  the  next  generation.  We  create  that  generation,  and  we  should 
take  care  of  them  and  we  should  nurture  them  and  we  should  see  to  it  that  they 
get  the  tools  for  them  to  take  over,  because  they’re  going  to.  We’re  not  going 
to  be  here  for  ever.  And  that  was  my  feeling  and  that’s  where  I  got  the  family. 

As  much  as  I  wanted  to  be  more  active  in  the  political — I  was  active 
enough,  but  even  more  so — I  had  a  difficult  time  because  I  had  a  child  and  I 
tried  to  work  everything  around  her.  It  was  around  her  schedule,  not  my 
schedule.  I  didn’t  want  her  with  babysitters.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  calling 
somebody  at  the  last  minute  to  come  and  watch  her  because  I  had  to  run  here 
or  run  there.  So  I  was  even  taking  her  to  meetings  with  me,  which  was 
always,  you  know,  a  kind  of  will  it  work  out  or  won’t  it  work  out  type  of 
situation.  As  I’ve  seen  with  taking  Marissa,  my  granddaughter.  It  was  the 
same  thing,  I  took  Marissa  with  me. 

But  there  was  that  really  deep  seated  feeling  I  had,  that  we’re  producing  the 
next  generation  and  so  consequently  we  should  prepare  them  to  take  over. 
That  should  be  the  whole  idea  of  it.  So  that’s  where  I  got  the  family 
orientation  from.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Democratic  philosophy  was  let  the 
state  put  money  into  programs  to  take  care  of  these  kids  or  whatever,  you 
know,  and  not  the  family.  To  me,  I  think  that  if  there  was  any  help  needed,  it 
was  the  need  to  help  the  family  in  order  to  help  the  child.  So  there  was  that. 
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And  as  far  as  taxes,  I  watched  right  here  in  Simi  Valley  when  we  bought 
this  house.  We  bought  our  house,  first  of  all,  under  the  GI  Bill.  We  had  to 
have  $300,  it  was  all  we  needed  to  move  into  this  house.  I  had  $300  in 
savings,  that  was  the  $300,  and  we  moved  into  the  house.  We  had  worked  it 
out  where,  by  having  an  impound  account,  which  meant  our  taxes  and  our 
insurance  on  the  house  would  be  a  part  of  our  payment  every  month,  and  when 
I  worked  that  out  it  was,  oh,  just  about  what  we  were  paying  for  rent  on  an 
apartment  in  Glendale.  It  was  a  couple  of  dollars  more,  but  we  could  swing 
that  couple  of  dollars,  because  now  it  was  going  to  be  ours  and  we  were  going 
to  have  this  tax  deduction.  Which  we  didn’t  have.  You  couldn’t  declare  your 
rent,  but  you  could  your  interest  on  [a  mortgage].  But  what  I  had  planned 

when  we  moved  in _ Each  year  it  was  going  up.  The  insurance  was 

constant,  the  interest  and  principle  were  constant.  It  was  the  taxes.  And  when 
you  start  paying  more  for  taxes  a  month,  then  you’re  actually  going  towards 
your  interest  and  your  principle.  That’s  scary,  and  that’s  what  was  happening. 
It  was  just  going  up,  up,  up,  up,  up,  up,  up.  I  was  scared  to  death  we  were 
going  to  lose  the  house. 

And  there  was  no  earthly  reason. ...  It  was  the  way  they  assessed  the 
property.  In  the  Westdale  Estates,  which  is  what  this  was,  I  had  a  three 
bedroom  house — three  bedrooms,  two  baths — on  a  lot  with  only  a  partial  wall 
to  distinguish  between  the  others,  and  then  next  door  to  me  is  a  four  bedroom, 
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and  over  here  was  a  five  bedroom.  Well,  the  house  up  the  street,  he  puts  a 
little  block  wall  in  front  of  his  place,  it  increases  the  value  of  his  property.  I 
get  my  taxes  raised!  Somebody  changes  the  landscaping  or  paints  or  whatever 
they  do. . . .  Whatever  they  do  to  that  piece  of  property,  if  they  sell  it, 
whatever  they  sell  it  for,  that  automatically  affects  the  value  of  my  house  and 
therefore  my  taxes.  I’m  not  getting  anything  else  for  it.  I  didn’t  say,  “OK, 
great,  now  I’ve  got  a  park  down  the  street  and  I  can  take  my  daughter  down 
there  to  play,  or  I’ve  got  service  that  comes  to  my  door  and  I  can  hop  on  a  bus 
or  something.”  Because  we  only  had  one  car.  My  husband  took  the  only  one 
to  work.  I  had  nothing  in  my  hand  and  yet  this  was  going  up  and  up.  And  Vic 
was  on  a  fixed  income,  as  far  as  his  job  was  concerned,  and  it  was  the 
frustration,  the  taxes.  So  that  was  it. 

But,  you  know,  I  think  of  the  tax  reform — after  which  of  course  there  were 
several  occasions  where  there  was  an  effort  made  to  try  to  pass  some  kind  of 
tax  reform — and  it  failed. 

The  tax  reform  that  was  tried  in  the  legislature  I  learned  through  the  process  of 
being  there. 

Well,  I’m  thinking  of  the  one  specifically  that  Reagan  proposed  that  failed.1 
Oh,  uh-huh. 


1.  Proposition  1  (November  1973),  tax  and  expenditure  limitations. 
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But  go  ahead. 

It  was  just  a  situation  where  taxes. . . .  There  was  never  anything  that  said, 
“Well,  this  year  we’re  going  to  hold  it  constant.”  And  then  of  course  it  was 
coming  from  the  county  level,  but  it  didn’t  make  any  difference,  you  still  had 
to  pay  it.  There  was  never  anything  about  “We’re  going  to  eliminate  this 
program”  or  “We’re  going  to  modify  this  other  program”  or  whatever  we  were 
going  to  do  in  order  to  stay  within  [the  budget].  It  seemed  as  though  we  just 
made  the  budget  up  and  then  we  raised  the  taxes  to  make  the  budget. 

Right.  And  of  course  there  was  a  huge  surplus  at  that  point. 

Yep. 

Tying  back  into  Republican  and  Democratic  philosophy,  my  understanding  is 
that  at  least  with  the  tax  reform  effort — and  I’m  thinking  also  about  what  was 
appealing  to  you  about  the  Republican  party  over  the  Democratic  party — was 
a  lot  of  Republicans  did  not  support  Prop.  13,  because  they  felt  it  wasn’t  the 
best  way  to  go. 

No,  which  is  another  point.  You  want  less  government  and  that  means  that 
you  want  individuals  to  make  more  of  their  own  decisions.  And  I  agree  with 
that  wholeheartedly,  except  it  comes  to  a  point  that — what  I  find,  and  that’s 
where  the  parties  kind  of  blend  and  then  separate  and  blend  again — is  if  you 
don’t  take  care  of  a  certain  group  of  people,  they  get  into  trouble,  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  more  to  keep  them  off  the  streets.  So  it  would  be  far  better  to  do 
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some  investment  up  front  and  let  them  pay  their  own  way  down  the  line.  So 
that’s  where  you  kind  of  see  the  haziness,  and  you  really  don’t  realize  it  when 
you’re  sitting  in  your  home  and  you’re  paying  more  taxes  and  nothing  is 
changing.  I  had  this  house  broken  into — crazy — in  through  the  bathroom 
window.  I  still  can’t  figure  how  the  guy  got  in,  but  he  did. 

And  just  the  whole  thing.  You’re  paying  more  money  and  we  didn’t  have  a 
freeway  to  get  out  of  here.  We  were  told  there  was  going  to  be  one.  That’s 
when  you  start  getting  involved  in  government.  At  least  for  me,  it  was  how  I 
got  involved,  because  I’ve  got  to  have  logical  answers  as  to  why  we  are  doing 
things  this  way. 

Well,  I  want  to  come  back  to  that.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  about  tax 
reform,  and  Prop.  13  specifically,  but  maybe  it  would  be  better  later  on,  when 
we  get  more  into  your  assembly  period. 

Prop.  13  wasn’t  passed  until  1978. 

Right,  and  then  what  happens  with  the  state-local  relationship  as  a  result. 
Another  quick  follow-up  question  I  had  was  you  talked  a  little  bit  about  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  women’s  clubs  in  Simi  Valley  and  you 
characterized  the  Democratic  women  as  seeming  to  have  more  clout.  That  the 
Republican  women  were  more  organized  and  did  the  grunt  work. 

The  grunt  work,  yeah.  They  did  all  the  grunt  work.  They  certainly  did. 

So  why  do  you  think  the  Democratic  women  had  more  clout? 
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WRIGHT:  Because  it  was,  if  you  were  looking . When  you  start  out  you  have  this 

idea  what  government  is  all  about  and  what  the  whole  idea 
is — democracy — and  you  find  that  there’s  a  group  of  voters.  There’s  the  men, 
there’s  the  women,  there’s  the  liberals,  conservatives,  and  you  just  go  down 
the  line,  and  those  are  favoring  one  program  and  others  are  favoring  another 
program,  and  the  first  thing  that  you  see  is  all  these  divisions.  Well,  they’re 
there.  You  know,  you’re  hying  to  appease  everybody,  but  what  you  find  out 
is  that  there’s  a  way — and  it’s  even  become  more  refined  than  it  was  then — of 
finding  out  what  is  the  point  at  which  you  gamer  these  extra  votes.  And  of 
course  what  was  happening  is  that  the  Democrats  have  always  managed  to  get 
their  groups  and  they  always  have  something  to  please  the  groups. 

The  women  were  this  idea  of  being  equal.  Well,  I  never  thought  I  wasn’t 
an  equal,  so  that  didn’t  make  any  sense  to  me.  But  that  to  me  was  the  drive, 
and  why  you  saw  a  lot  of  women  going  into  the  Democratic  party,  was 
because  they  were  looked  upon  as  being  equal.  And  there’s  always 
something.  They  were  always  going  to  get  their  equal  rights,  equal  rights, 
equal  rights.  Well,  that  was  a  political  thing.  We  say  it,  you  vote  for  us,  and 
then  forget  about  it.  Two  years,  then  we’ll  be  back  and  we’ll  go  through  the 
whole  process  again.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  taxes.  The  state  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  difference  and  every  election  year  you  heard  the  big 
issue,  that  the  Republicans  were  for  lowering  taxes,  the  Democrats  were  for 
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the  programs  for  women,  for  children.  So  that’s  where  the  division  was. 

So  on  the  Democratic  side  I  really  feel  that  they  never  got  into  a  position  of 
being  organized  as  we  have  now.  The  women  now  are  organized,  but  they  try 
to  organize  under  non-partisan  titles,  like  NOW  [National  Organization  of 
Women]  is  a  woman’s  group  and  then  there’s.  .  .  .  I’m  trying  to  think  of  some 
of  the  other  groups  that  are  basically  Democrats.  Very  few  Republican 
women  belong  to  these  organizations,  but  they  cluster  them  together  and 
they’re  more  on  what  we  call  the  liberal. 

But  now  it’s  the  liberal  and  conservative,  and  as  I  see  the  ballots  today  are 
trying  to  get  the  in-betweeners.  I’m  liberal — maybe  I’m  considered 
liberal — when  I’m  talking  about  what  I  see  with  single  mothers  because  men 
don’t  take  the  responsibilities,  or  I  see  children  being  brought  into  the  world 
and  yet  no  one  thinks  about  what  it  takes  to  nurture  a  child.  And  so  I’m  kind 
of  liberal  over  here,  figuring  if  people  aren’t  going  to  do  it,  we  as  a  whole  are 
still  responsible  for  the  next  generation.  We  have  to  do  something.  I  don’t 
mean  just  do  anything  and  throw  money  at  it.  I  think  it  has  to  be  well  planned. 
Well,  sort  of  the  reverse,  I  guess,  perspective  on  the  Republican  women’s 
club.  They  were  organized. 

They  were  organized  and  they  go  back  years  and  years  and  years  and  years 
and  years. 

But  would  it  have  been  at  this  other  level  you’re  talking  about,  which  is  what 
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was  going  on  in  the  Democratic  women’s  club?  Why  couldn’t  they  get  to  that 
point? 

Well,  because  to  me  they  didn’t  have  a  charter,  they  didn’t  have  anything  to 
fall  back  on.  You  see,  with  the  Republican  women’s  club,  if  you  look  at  it,  the 

Federated  Republican  Women,  they  have  their  individual . Simi  Valley  has 

a  club.  At  one  time  Moorpark  had  their  own,  but  they  joined  with  Simi  Valley 
because  they  were  small.  Thousand  Oaks  has  one,  Camarillo  has  one, 

Fillmore  has  one,  Ojai  has  it,  Ventura  has  it.  That’s  the  areas,  OK.  Now, 
those  groups  all  come  together  and  there’s  a  county  federated  and  then  there’s 
a  southern  division  and  a  northern  division  and  then  there’s  a  national 
[National  Federation  of  Republican  Women],  Women  were  always 
recognized  as  being  able  to  do  all  the  work  but  not  getting  any  of  the  credit  for 
it,  as  I  see  it.  And  that’s  what  it  was.  And  I  came  to  this  whole  thing  thinking, 
well,  I  get  elected,  I’m  an  equal.  And  that’s  been  my  battle  right  along  was 
that  I  be  considered  to  be  equal.  I  walked  on  that  floor  of  the  legislature,  I  had 
a  vote. 

OK.  Are  you  ready  to  move  on? 

Well,  sure. 

We  can  come  back  to  some  of  this,  because  I  want  to  get  back  to  women,  the 
Republican  party  versus  the  Democratic  party,  and  why  it  seems  there  are 
many  more  Democratic  women  who  have  made  it  to  elected  office 
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historically. 

Now,  when  we  finished  up  last  time  we  were  talking  about  a  number  of 
your  experiences  on  the  Simi  Valley  City  Council.  You  talked  about,  one, 
how  you  became  mayor  and  then  some  of  the  issues,  the  sanitation  district,  the 
water  district.  And  one  thing  that  occurred  to  me  in  talking  about  Prop.  13 
was  that  in  ’79  Proposition]  4  passed,  the  Gann  initiative  I  believe  it  was 
called.1  So  I’m  wondering  if  you  can  maybe  talk  about  what  impact  that  had 
on  local  government — and  maybe  there’s  not  a  clear  distinction,  it’s 
cumulative — and  how  you  were  able  to  do  things. 

WRIGHT:  It’s  hard,  because  they  start  all  blending  in  together.  The  pure  Prop.  13  made 
sense  and  I  think,  of  all  initiatives,  it  was  the  beginning  of  this  crazy  thing  we 
go  through  now.  Every  time  somebody  doesn’t  like  something,  we  pass  an 
initiative.  But  it  was  well  thought  out.  Because  you  take  two 
people — basically  [Paul]  Gann  and  [Howard]  Jarvis  came  together — and  it 
was  a  very  simple  approach.  But  in  being  a  simple  approach  there  should 
have  been  a  lot  of  hang  ups,  wherein  it  would  go  to  court  and  it  would  be 
challenged  and  half  of  it  would  have  been  wiped  out.  But  it  didn’t  happen 
with  Prop.  13.  Prop.  13  withstood  the  challenges.  So  to  me  that  was  a  good 
initiative. 


1.  Proposition  4  (November  1979),  limitation  of  government  appropriations. 
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It  was  brought  forth  by  people  who  were  so  frustrated.  For  almost  eight 
years  they  were  going  to  the  legislature  and  asking  them  to  do  something 
about  property  taxes  and  it  wasn’t  being  done.  And  maybe  the  simplest  thing 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  passed  that  gave  some  criteria  and  steps  as  to  how 
you  determined  the  property  value,  if  that’s  what  you’re  going  to  use  in 
reference  to  taxes.  They  did  a  lot  of  talking  and  it  would  be  the  big  thing,  and 
after  the  November  election  it  was  off  the  books  until  two  years  later  when  it 
was  back  on  again.  So  this  was  what  was  going  on. 

So  this  was  around  1980? 

To  me  it  was  like  1972,  it  seemed. 

Oh,  oh,  I  see,  you’re  talking  about  earlier  efforts. 

Yes.  All  these  efforts  going  on.  So  finally  in  1978  you  had  an  initiative  that 
absolutely  was  grass  roots,  at  level  ground.  It  started  out  right  down  at  the 
bottom  and  people  just  worked  it.  It  went  on  the  ballot.  There  was  no  great 
publicity,  publicity  against  it,  but  you  never  saw  a  lot  of  money  being  poured 
in  to  the  passage  of  Proposition  13.  And  it  passed.  To  me  that’s  the  perfect 
intent  from  Hiram  [W.]  Johnson,  when  he  devised  and  was  part  and  parcel  of 
setting  up  the  initiative  process  for  giving  people  a  relief,  and  a  way  to  go  and 
do  it,  and  it  worked. 

Now  you  have  corporations  made  of  consultants  that  do  nothing  else  but 
scour  around  and  see  what  they  can  find,  because  if  they  don’t  have  a  couple 
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of  initiatives  on  the  ballot  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  business.  So  it  becomes 
a  business  thing.  If  you’ve  got  the  money  they’ll  run  any  kind  of  initiative  for 
you,  because,  one,  they’ll  buy  the  signatures.  So  you  buy  the  signatures  and 
you  buy  the  publicity  and  the  whole  program  that  goes  into  getting  this  on  the 
ballot,  and  then  look  at  the  amount  of  money  that’s  spent. 

YATES:  Right.  No,  I  know  the  initiative  process  has  gone  out  of  control  basically. 

WRIGHT:  Sure,  it’s  out  of  control,  but  to  me  there’s  a  simple  way  to  rein  it  in.  It  has  to 

be  something . Give  it,  well,  five  years — I  don’t  exactly  know  what 

number  I  would  use — where  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  put  it  through  the 
process,  because  when  you  have  it  going  through  the  process  as  a  piece  of 
legislation,  you  can  amend,  you  can  adjust,  and  if  it  fails  this  year  you  can 
introduce  it  again.  And  then  you  can  tinker  with  it  and  you  can  work  with  it 
and  you  can  have  a  consensus.  And  you  build  a  consensus.  Then,  when  you 
have  the  consensus  on  that  piece  of  legislation,  you  run  it  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  and  get  the  votes.  The  governor  would  sign  it.  It  would  be 
something  you  work  with.  Will  it  have  some  bugs?  Sure.  So  it’s  your  piece 
of  legislation,  you  should  have  oversight  on  it.  You  should  know  what’s 
going  to  happen,  and  if  you  see  something  going  wrong  with  it  change  it, 
improve  it.  And  that’s  the  way  the  process  should  be. 

But  with  an  initiative,  you  put  it  on  the  ballot.  If  there’s  a  typographical 


error  in  it,  it  goes. 
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Right. 

And  you  can’t  do  anything  about  it  but  run  another  initiative  to  improve  it. 
Term  limits,  for  example. 

Yes. 

Term  limits  was  the  worst.  Not  the  idea,  but  if  it  had  gone  through  the 
process,  if  the  people  would  have  been  really  willing  to  sit  down  and  work  out 

a  consensus  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  see . Because  there  are  people  in  the 

legislature  that — age,  ability,  personality,  whatever  you  want  to  decide  upon — 
shouldn’t  be  there.  And  maybe  they  should  serve  a  term  or  two  and  then  be 
gone. 

But  they  can  also  be  voted  out  of  office. 

Yes,  they  can  be  voted  out  of  office.  But  we’ve  turned  the  voters  off.  Instead 
of  working  with  the  voters,  we  turn  them  off  We  are  so  interested  in  just 
getting  the  votes  to  win,  and  then  absolutely  manipulating  the  system  legally, 
and  there’s  no  way  to  really  say  you  can  change  that. 

I’m  turned  off  right  now  on  Ventura  County  because  I  worked  so  hard  on 
the  Bamieh  campaign.  He  was  a  good  man.  He  should  have  been  elected 
district  attorney.  Greg  Totten  did  not  deserve  to  walk  into  it.  But  you  had 
[Michael]  Bradbury,  who  had  been  out  there  all  that  time  and  he’d 
done . The  things  that  Bradbury  did  in  that  office,  I  mean,  it  would  take 


three  chapters,  but  he’s 


They  pick  you.  “Now  you  do  things  my  way  and 
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I’ll  see  to  it  that  you  get  to  be  there.”  So  here’s  Greg.  Greg  couldn’t  have 
done  the  things  that  he  said  and  did  in  his  campaign  if  he  had  been  truthful. 
Yet  he  picked  everything  apart  of  Ron’s. 

Ron  made  a  simple  statement,  he  had  never  lost  a  felony  case,  and  it  was 
true.  The  hit  piece  comes  out  from  Totten  listing  all  the  misdemeanor  cases. 
Well,  when  you’re  starting  out  in  a  DA’s  office,  you’re  going  to  start  off  the 
bottom.  You  get  all  the  little  crap  that  nobody  else  wants.  Plus  the  fact  that 
it’s  probably  difficult  to  even  get  any  kind  of  a  case  out  of  it.  And  so  the  first 
thing  you  know  you’re  losing  cases.  Every  case  he  listed  was  the  first  two 
years  that  Ron  was  in  the  [office],  but  he  never  said  they  were  misdemeanors. 
He  just  said  he  lost  the  cases.  So  he  was  lying,  Ron  wasn’t  lying.  But  Totten, 

if  he  did  all  he  said  he  did . He  was  handling  the  budget  of  the  district 

attorney’s  office.  Then  why  wasn’t  he  held  accountable  that  that  budget  has 
never  been  balanced  in  the  last  twenty  years?  It  was  never  balanced.  Why 
wasn’t  he  hit  on  that?  So  it  is  this  kind  of  thing.  So  you  get  the  votes  and  now 
you’re  in  office. 

YATES:  Well,  it’s  interesting  to  hear  about  your  perspective  on  why  Prop.  13  passed, 
but  I  guess  I’m  still  interested  in  the  reality  of  what  that  meant  in  terms  of 
revenue  for  the  city,  to  have  things  to  work  with. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  what  happened  then,  it  also  hit  at  the  same  time  that  the  state  was 

starting  to  have  some  problems.  And  now,  for  those  who  were  disgruntled  by 
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Prop.  13  and  wanted  to  make  some  changes . Like  the  school  district  was 

so  afraid  they  weren’t  going  to  get  money.  Oh,  they  weren’t  going  to  get 
money  because  of  the  fact  that  this  was  going  down.  Well,  there  would  have 
been  a  different  look.  If  they  had  just  left  it  the  way  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
a  different  look,  in  my  opinion.  This  is  all  my  opinion. 

There  would  have  been  a  different  look  in  land  use  and  planning.  Because 
what  is  property  tax?  Property  taxes  increase  with  more  development.  That  is 
where  the  property  taxes  come  from.  I  have  a  piece  of  property  and  I’m  not 
doing  a  dam  thing  with  it.  I’m  just  going  to  hold  on  to  it,  but  it’s  never  going 
to  raise  in  value.  The  only  time  it  raises  in  value  is  when  I  sell  it  and  the  other 
person  decides  to  develop  something  there.  So  the  whole  issue  locally  should 
have  been  that  the  local  government  would  have  to  look  at  the  way  they 
handled  land  use  and  planning.  That  was  the  key.  They  didn’t  see  that  and 
they  never  got  to  see  it  until,  really,  now  it’s  like  kind  of  too  late.  But  what 
did  they  do?  They  went  to  the  state.  The  state  had  some  extra  money,  the 
state  bailed  them  out.  That  was  fine. 

And  I  think  it  was  appropriate,  because  when  cities  were  looking. . . .  And 
of  course  I  was  in  the  same  situation,  because  now  I’m  on  the  city  council, 
with  the  fact  that  we’re  going  to  need  funding  for  different  programs,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  we  have  to  have  a  budget  ready  on  the  first  of  July.  Prop.  13 
passes  in  June.  We’re  kind  of  up  the  creek  as  to  what  we  can  do.  So  that  the 
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state  came  in  and  bailed  the  communities  out,  that  was  fair.  They  had  the 
money.  It  was  fair  for  them  to  do  it,  but  there  should  have  been  some  strings 
attached  to  it.  There  weren’t.  It  was  just  giving  them  money  and  they’ll  go 
away. 

In  the  meantime  the  schools  are  looking  at  the  reduction  in  the  property 
tax,  which  means  less  money  going  to  the  schools.  So  what  do  they  do?  They 
go  to  the  state  government  too.  So  now  the  state  government  has  the 
opportunity  to  oversee  and  “We’re  going  to  make  it  uniform.  All  the  schools 
are  going  to  be  the  same.”  Well,  it’s  hard  to  make  all  the  schools  the  same. 
They  should  have  the  same  funding  per  child,  but  from  there  on  in,  the  schools 
locally  have  to  make  decisions.  In  an  area  that  has  nothing  but  Spanish 
speaking  youngsters  they  have  to  deal  differently  than  with  an  area  that  has 
been  dealing  with  those  that  are  very  able  to  work  out  because  they  are  mostly 
all  English  speaking. 

How  did  Prop.  9,  do  you  think,  add  to  this  situation  or  take  away  from  it  or 
however  you  want  to  describe  it? 

Well,  I  forget  Prop.  9. 

Did  I  say  Prop.  9?  I  meant  Prop.  4.  Excuse  me,  the  Gann  initiative.  I’m 
sticking  to  tax  reform.  Sorry. 

Oh,  well,  yeah,  the  Gann  initiative.  Now  they  started  to  see  that  the  state  in 
the  beginning  was  going  to  be  tinkering:  So  they  decided  to  make  sure  that  in 
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their  tinkering,  that  if  there  were  any  more  surpluses,  that  it  was  going  to  go 
back  to  the  people.  So  that  was  the  origin  of  Prop.  4.  So  you  get  all  of  this  the 
state  has,  building  up  all  this  surplus  and  wanting  to  start  handing  it  off  to 
other  governments,  the  best  way  to  handle  that  is  to  make  sure  that  if  they 
have  extra  money  they  have  to  give  to  the  people  first.  It  fits  all  the  different 
pitfalls.  And  that  was  Prop.  4. 

YATES:  Now,  let’s  see,  you  became  mayor  in  1979,  correct?  And  of  course  you  ran 

for  office  at  the  state  level.  The  election  was  in  1980.  So  tell  me,  how  did  the 
opportunity  arise  to  run  for. ...  It  was  the  Thirty-seventh  Assembly  District. 

WRIGHT:  It  was  fascinating,  because  I  can  remember  after  the  election  in  1978,  and  I 

won,  I  drove  around  the  streets  and  realized  that  I  was  responsible.  And  after 
working  with  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  week  as  a  budget  and  now  I’m 
dealing  with  a  couple  of  million.  “My  God!  How  am  I  going  to  decide?” 

Then  you  get  to  find  out  that  in  working  with  budgets  the  amount  means 
nothing,  it’s  what  it’s  being  spent  for.  Then  you  have  to  devise  a  formula  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  as  to  how  much  of  that  pot  of  money  you  had  is 
going  to  go  into  the  important. . . .  Just  as  you  pay  your  mortgage  first  and 
then  your  car  payment  and  then,  you  know,  you  go  down  the  line  of  your 
priorities,  that’s  what  you  have  to  have  with  government.  And  the  amount  of 
money  doesn’t  mean  anything.  I  went  then  from,  I  think  we  had  a  ten  or 
eleven  million  dollar  budget  in  1980,  to  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  in 
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budgets  at  the  state  level,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they’re  into  the  billions. 
And  that  really  doesn’t  mean  anything  when  you  are  looking  at  the  number  of 
people  that  are  to  be  served  and  what  the  program  is  doing. 

The  key  to  keep  anything  within  sanity  is  to  constantly  to  have  some  kind 
of  oversight,  where  you  monitor.  The  legislature  should  do  more  monitoring 
and  less  bill  passing,  to  be  sure  that  a  program  is  doing  what  it  started  out  to 
do.  Don’t  pass  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  goes  on  the  shelf,  you  pat  yourself  on 
the  back,  and  you  go  on  to  something  else.  You  have  to  watch  what  you’ve 
done  to  see  how  it  can  be  improved  upon.  If  it’s  working  and  it’s  good,  then 
to  improve  it  so  it  will  be  lasting.  And  so  many  programs  are  so  out  of  whack 
that  they  don’t  even  know  what  they  are  spending  the  money  for,  and  it’s 
always  the  brilliant  mind  that  will  finagle  some  way  to  get  more  money  out  of 
that  pot  then  they’re  supposed  to  get.  So  there’s  always  that  battle  going  on 
too.  And  so  that  was  the  whole  thing. 

So  when  I  was  sitting  on  the  city  council  I  was  so  thrilled  as  to  what  I  could 
do  for  this  community.  I  saw  what  I  thought  were  the  problems  and  I  wanted 
to  change  what  the  problems  were,  and  that’s  why  I  talk  about  the  sanitation, 
things  we  had  to  do.  It  was  going  to  be  costly,  but  we  had  to  be  sure  that  we 
were  getting  a  real  bang  for  the  buck  as  far  as  the  taxpayers  were  concerned. 
There  were  roads  that  had  to  be  repaired.  There  were  businesses  that  had  to  be 
brought  into  Sirni  Valley,  jobs  into  Simi  Valley.  And  that’s  what  I  was  really 
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intent  on.  And  then  suddenly  Cusanovich  is  retiring.  He’s  decided  to  retire. 
[Robert  C.]  Bob  Cline  seemed  like  a  natural.  He  had  been  in  the  assembly  for 
ten  years.  He’s  going  to  run. 

For  the  senate  seat? 

He’s  going  to  run  for  the  senate  seat.  That  makes  sense.  So  he’s  running  for 
the  senate  seat  and  now  this  assembly  seat  is  open.  Now  my  husband  is  totally 
disabled  and  it’s  very  difficult. . . .  What  I  was  doing  at  that  particular  point  in 
time  then,  I  was  selling  insurance.  It’s  all  commission  and  you  have  to  put 
time  in  to  make  commission. 

So  you  weren’t  connected  to  the  cable  company  any  longer. 

No.  I  wasn’t  connected  with  the  cable  company,  because  what  had  happened 
with  the  cable  company  was  I  was  out  every  night  on  sales,  and  that  was  really 
horrible  because  it  was  constant  pushing  and  it  got  really  hard.  And  with  my 
husband  in  his  condition  it  was  nothing  for  me  to  drive  in  the  driveway  and 
see  the  ambulance  taking  him  out.  And  there  was  my  daughter 
He  had  a  heart  condition,  is  that  right? 

Heart  condition,  yeah.  And  I  had  my  daughter  that  was  left  with  her  dad.  And 

then  he  had _ You  know,  it  was  just - It  was  just  a  mess,  and  it  was  so 

much  pressure  on  me  that  I  had  to  get  some  kind  of  a  job  that  gave  me  hours. 
So  I  knew  from  this  hour  to  this  hour  I  would  be  working. 

So  I  had  the  opportunity,  because  I  was  much  involved  in  bringing  the  first 
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skating  rink  into  Simi  Valley,  so  I  got  to  be  manager  there.  And  I  thought, 
“This  will  be  perfect.”  Well,  it  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  perfect  because  Monday 

_ You  closed  the  rink  on  Monday.  But  Monday  was  fine,  because  I  was 

into  the  situation  of  going  to  meetings  to  keep  up,  and  that  was  my  Monday 
night.  But  I  couldn’t  even  do  that  sometimes,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
private  parties  on  Monday  nights,  so  the  rink  wasn’t  really  closed.  It  was 
closed  to  the  public  but  there  were  always  the  private  parties.  So  you  had  that. 
And  then  you  had  to  stay  after,  and  then  you  had  all  night  skating  on  Saturday 
night,  and  then  you  had  ....  Just  in  order  to  make  the  business  work  and 
....  It  was  too  much,  too  much,  just  too  much.  I  couldn’t  do  it. 

So  right  after  I  got  elected,  right  then,  I  decided  to  change  my  position.  I 
left  the  alley  and  of  course,  having  just  won  ....  His  name  was  [  ]  Shevlin, 
that’s  his  name,  was  the  one  that  was  the  office  manager  for  New  York  Life 
[Insurance  Company]  in  Ventura.  So  he  was  looking  for  agents  and  he  gave 
me  this  glorious  picture  of  the  agency,  and  they  would  help  me  get  my 
credentials,  because  I  had  to  have  a  license,  a -state  license.  So  I  had  to  go  to 
school  for  it,  and  then  I  got  my  license  and  my  license  was  basically  for  life 
and  health  insurance,  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  be  involved  in.  And  I 
thought  this  was  easy,  because  now  I  would  have  the  flexibility  of  hours,  with 
being  on  the  city  council  and  trying  to  make  a  living,  because  I  could  spend 
my  days  trying  to  sell  insurance  and  my  nights  working.  But  then  they  started 
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to  clash  too,  so  it  was  hard.  It  was  hard.  So  when  the  job  opened  and  I 
realized . . . 

The  assembly  seat? 

Yes.  I  realized,  wait,  actually,  I  hated  insurance.  I  hated  selling  insurance. 
Because  life  insurance,  you  know,  you’re  selling  people,  and  young  people 
aren’t  interested.  The  only  policies  I  ended  up  selling  were  baby  policies,  five 
and  ten  thousand  dollar  policies  to  families.  That  was  kind  of  lucrative. 

But  I  really  loved  getting  into  the  nitty  gritty  of  the  government  and 
helping  to  make  it  work  and  setting  policy.  I  absolutely  loved  it.  And  I 
thought,  well,  my  biggest  frustration  was  again  that  we  had  no  control  over 
what  the  state  would  tell  us  to  do.  And  as  a  general  law  city  you  didn’t  have  a 
charter,  so  whatever  the  state  said,  that’s  what  you  had  to  do.  So  I  wanted  to 
do  something  and  make  some  changes  there.  So  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
government  experience  ....  And  I  really  had  more  experience  then  just  the 
time  of  sitting  on  the  city  council,  because  I  had  been  going  to  council 
meetings  since  1972,  so  I  knew  the  innards.  But  I  even  knew  more  of  the 
innards,  now,  things  that  you  weren’t  privy  to  . . . 

Right,  but  once  you’re  on  the  council . . . 

But  once  you’re  on  the  council  you  were.  And  I  said  to  Vic,  “And  I’d  get  paid 
for  it.”  I’d  have  a  salary,  instead  of  going  crazy  at  the  end  of  the  month  trying 
to  make  up  policies  or  sell  policies  in  order  to  make  the  income  I  needed  to 
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keep  this  house.  And  so  I  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  think?”  Well,  he  loved  it, 
because  Vic  had  been  involved  in  politics  back  in  Chicago  where  he  came 
from.  And  he  would  have  run  for  city  council  if  it  wasn’t  because  of  his 
health,  because  he  was  biting  at  the  bit. 

So  he  was  supportive? 

So  he  was  supportive.  He  was  supportive  and  he  wasn’t  supportive,  because 
he  was  supportive  for  me  to  run,  but  he  wasn’t  supportive  of  the  time  away 
from  the  house. 

You  mean  for  running? 

Yeah,  for  running.  Then,  when  I  got  into  the  assembly,  I  mean  I  was  gone 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  then  when  I  came  back  I  had  things  I  had  to  do  here 
in  order  to  maintain  my  presence  in  the  community. 

Well,  that’s  what  I  was  wondering,  because  once  you  get  up  there,  of  course 
....  It’s  one  thing  to  run  for  office,  but  then  if  you  win  ....  [Laughter] 

But  I  had  been  going  then  ....  Being  on  the  city  council,  being  the  mayor,  I 
had  been  back  to  Washington  [D.C.].  Of  course  I  was  familiar  with 
Washington,  because  I  came  from  the  East.  But  going  to  Sacramento,  the  trips 
to  Sacramento  on  different  things  ....  And  then  when  I  was  the  mayor,  in  that 
one  span  of  time,  I  think  it  seemed  like  almost  every  week  I  went  to 
Sacramento  for  something.  And  so  I  was  coming  in  contact  with  these  people 
and  I  was  familiar  with  the  process,  not  necessarily  all  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  it, 
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but  it  wasn’t  something  that  I  walked  in  to  cold. 

I  knew,  and  I  knew  what  the  sacrifices  were  that  were  going  to  be  involved, 
and  I  thought  I  had  that  worked  out  with  Vic.  But  as  his  situation  grew  worse 
he  just  couldn’t  tolerate  it,  and  he  tried  to  do  everything  he  could  to  make  me 
feel  guilty  because  I  was  taking  time  away  from  my  daughter  and  I  was  taking 
time  away  from  him.  It  was  amazing.  And  so  I  finally  got  a  fellow  in  town 
that  would  take  him  out  to  breakfast  every  day  that  I  was  gone — Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday — because  Vic  really  couldn’t  drive  at  that 
point.  Take  him  out  to  breakfast,  and  help  him  get  dressed,  because  he  always 
seemed  to  need  help.  He  could  do  it,  but  it  seemed  like  the  more  he  drained 
on  me  the  more  contented  he  was,  and  rather  than  listen  to  his  shouting  and 
that,  I  just  went  ahead  and  did  it.  I’d  be  in  my  office — and  then  I  had  the 
office  over  in  Northridge,  because  that  was  kind  of  the  center  of  the  district  at 
that  point — and  I’d  get  to  the  office  at  nine  o’clock  and  I’d  get  a  call  at  nine- 
thirty  to  come  over  and  make  his  breakfast.  He  couldn’t  even  scramble 
himself  an  egg. 

[End  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK,  so  back  to  running  the  first  race. 

WRIGHT:  So  that  is  kind  of  getting  ahead  of  keeping  this  in  continuity.  At  that  point  the 
salary  was  $28,000.  I  didn’t  know  you  got  per  diem,  I  didn’t  know  you  got  a 
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car,  I  didn’t  know  you  got  health  coverage,  I  didn’t  know  you  got  insurance.  I 
didn’t  know  any  of  this.  I  ran  because  I  saw  that  while  I  was  killing  myself 
trying  to  make  $30,000, 1  could  make  $28,000,  a  sure  $28,000,  doing 
something  I  loved  doing.  So  I  said  to  Vic  I  wanted  to  do  it.  He  said  fine,  he 
was  fully  supportive.  He  just  thought  it  was  terrific,  because  it  was  something 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  done,  but  he  knew  he  couldn’t,  he  couldn’t  run, 
so  it  was  great.  But  he  was  still  pulling  on  me,  even  during  the  campaign  that 
first  time  out.  And  he  wanted  to  have  charge  of  it. 

I  was  running  on  the  fact  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  candidates 
....  There  were  six  in  the  Republican  primary,  and  I  was  the  only  one  that 
was  an  elected  official  running.  There  were  two  attorneys.  You  know,  they 
always  like  to  get  their  names  on  the  ballot  and  stuff  like  that,  more  for 
business  for  themselves.  And  then  there  was  an  elderly  gentleman  from  up  in 
the  Santa  Clarita  Valley  who  was  retired  that  ran.  And  then  there  was  Hal 
Bemson  who  had  just  won  in  ’79  on  the  city  council,  and  he  had  control  of  the 
Republican  assembly  over  in  the  valley,  and  so  he  had  his  aide  Greg  Smith 
run.  So  he  was  backing  his  aid. 

And  here  I  was  an  unknown  from  Simi  Valley.  But  I  wasn’t  unknown, 
because  I  got  my  name  in  the  paper  every  Monday  night.  See  I  was  sitting  on 
the  council,  and  now  I’m  the  mayor. 

YATES:  Now,  you  just  mentioned  your  husband  wanted  to  manage  the  campaign. 
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What  did  you  do  about  who  managed  the  campaign? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  there  was  a  young  man — I  can’t  even  remember  his  name  now — that 
worked  in  the  club  that  was  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  a  card  club  and  he 
worked  there  and  he  was  very  active  in  the  Republican  organization  here  in 
town.  And  he  said,  “I’ve  got  somebody  for  you.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  no.  I’m 
going  to  work  with  the  same  group  that  I  worked  with.”  There  was  Tommy 
Criger,  who  was  my  treasurer  and  she  remained  my  treasurer,  and  I  was 
getting  these  people  together.  He  said,  “That’s  fine  to  have,  for  your  people  to 
work  for  you.  But  you  need  a  consultant.”  I  said,  “Consultant!”  So  I  had  to 
give  that  some  thought  and  then  it  made  sense.  I  didn’t  know  the  Santa  Clarita 
Valley.  I  didn’t  know  the  Valley,  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  that  was  part 
of  the  district.  I  didn’t  know  the  people  in  Fillmore.  I  only  knew  Simi  Valley. 
At  that  point  Moorpark,  too,  I  didn’t  know,  because  it  was  unincorporated  at 
that  point.  So  I  knew  Simi  Valley,  but  I  didn’t  know  these  other  areas,  and  I 
wouldn’t  even  know  who  to  go  to  over  there  to  talk  to,  to  ask  for  help.  So  it 
was  an  idea  that  made  sense. 

So  he  brought  in  this  man  by  the  name  of  Chris  Nelson  that  was  willing  to 
work  for  $5,000  for  the  primary,  which  was  horrendous  for  me  because  I 
didn’t  even  have  $2  at  that  point.  But  he  got  me  through  all  the  things  I  had  to 
do,  like  reports  that  had  to  be  done,  what  I  could  do  and  couldn’t  do,  and  he 
worked  with  my  treasurer  and  everything.  He  was  a  good  guy  at  that  point. 


YATES:  So  he  had  the  knowledge,  you’re  saying,  to  help  you  work  through  the  system 
of  campaigning. 

WRIGHT:  The  system  of  campaigning  for  state.  Because  I  was  in  the  city  council.  It’s 
not  your  next  door  neighbor,  your  friend  down  the  street,  that  come  together. 
And  they  help  you  run  the  campaign,  and  it’s  good  to  have  somebody  with 
oversight,  because  you  may  get  a  brilliant  idea  and  actually  it  would  do  more 
harm  for  you  than  good,  you  know,  when  you  are  talking  about  the  other 
areas. 

So  we  had  to  do  a  poll,  so  we  had  a  poll  done,  and  I  needed  money,  so  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  have  a  fund-raiser.  So  I  was  going  to  have  a  fund¬ 
raiser  and  I  wanted  to  charge _ I  figure  I  could  only  have  one  fund-raiser, 

because  now  we  are  into  almost  March.  So  I  had  one  fund-raiser,  a  hundred 
dollars  a  plate  dinner  in  Simi  Valley.  And  everybody  was  saying,  “You’re 
going  crazy!  They  don’t  pay  anymore  than  $15  to  go  to  a  political  event!”  I 
said,  “I  can’t  help  it.  I’ve  got  to  make,  and  my  goal  as  to  make,  $25,000.” 
“Oh,  it  won’t  be  done,  it  won’t  be  done.”  Well,  we  did  it.  Of  course,  I  have  to 
admit,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  that  were  doing  business  before  the  council 
that  bought  a  table.  But  the  point  was  I  made  $25,000  and  I  guarded  that  with 
my  life,  because  that  had  to  be  spent  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

So  the  only  thing  I  had  for  me  was  brochures  that  because  of  Vic’s 
connections  ....  Because  he  was  in  printing  at  the  time,  had  been  in  printing. 
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so  he  still  had  his  connections.  He  could  get  people  that  would  do  printing 
and  that  for  me  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  and  so  the  only  thing  I  had  to  worry 
about  was  signs.  For  signs  we  went  with  Cog’s,  because  they  put  the  signs  up 
and  take  them  down  after,  so  that  would  do.  We’d  take  care  of  that.  And  then 
the  other  thing  was  mailing.  I  had  to  do  some  kind  of  a  mailing,  because  I’m 
only  getting  six  people.  Well,  it  was  good,  because  three  of  the  six  of  us  really 
....  The  name  was  on  the  ballot  and  they  were  going  around  talking  to  people 
like  if  they  were  running  for  city  council. 

I  had  to  get  to  know  these  other  areas.  So  it  was  with  that  help  that  I  just 
had  to  start  going  off  on  my  own.  So  up  until  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
campaign,  basically  it  was  me.  I  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  went 
to  just  anything  that  a  group  of  people  would  get  together  at.  I  went  round  and 
roimd  and  round,  and  that’s  how  I  did  it.  And  then  to  do  with  the  mailer,  and 
then  when  my  signs  went  up  Hal  Bemson,  with  the  group  of  his  guys,  went 
and  tore  all  my  signs  down  over  the  Valley.  So  I  called  him  up  at  city  council 
and  took  him  out  of  the  council  meeting  and  told  him  I  wanted  my  signs  back. 

I  knew  he  did  it.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  said  they  were  all 
illegal  signs  anyway.  Well,  that  was  beside  the  point. 

Now,  you  said  that  the  $25,000  was  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign, 
so  . . . 


WRIGHT :  It  would  be  printing  . . . 
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This  was  for  the  primary. 

Yeah.  It  would  be  the  printing,  mailing,  all  the  things  that  you  do.  And  of 
course  my  signs,  the  signs  going  up,  and  everything  else.  But  then  I  got  that  I 
needed  more  money.  I  needed  $5,000  and  I  didn’t  know  where  I  was  going  to 
get  it,  except  that  we  did  have  $5,000  in  a  savings  account.  And  I  took  it  and  I 
gave  it  to  the  committee,  because  I  needed  that.  That  was  so  important.  Well, 
what  happened  was  that  when  Vic  found  out  that  I  had  cleaned  out  the  savings 
account ....  Because  I  had  this  gut  feeling  that  I  could  win,  and  if  I  won  I 
knew  then  I  was  going  to  raise  money,  because  the  Republican  party  would 
come  in  and  help  me,  right?  The  Republican  party  did  not  come  in  and  help 
me,  but  that’s  another  stoiy. 

We’ll  get  to  that.  We’ll  get  to  that. 

Yeah,  we’ll  get  to  that. 

So  we’re  still  talking  about  the  primary  at  this  point. 

Yes.  This  is  still  the  primary,  so  there’s  $5,000, 1  take  it,  and  Vic  is.  ...  I 
mean  his  blood  pressure  is  shooting  up.  I’m  afraid  he’s  going  to  have  a 
coronary  right  then  and  there.  I  said,  “I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.”  Well,  in  the 
meantime  he  calls  a  fellow  that  was  involved  in  some  land  development  here 
to  loan  him  $5,000.  Loan  him  $5,000.  Well,  the  guy  does.  He  loans  Vic 
$5,000.  Vic  hands  me  the  check.  I  said,  "What’s  this?"  And  he  tells  me.  He 
said,  "Now  you  can  get  the  $5,000  back."  Well,  we  had  already  spent  the 
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$5,000.  But  it  was  on  paper.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  it’s  paper.  But  I 
was  green.  I  was  green  about  state  regulations.  So  I  took  the  $5,000  that 
[Robert]  Bob  [Levonian]  had  given  us  or  loaned  us  and  I  put  it  in  to  my 
savings  account  and  that  took  care  of  Vic.  The  money  was  there.  He’d 
always  say,  "Something  is  going  to  happen  to  me  and  you’re  not  going  to  have 
any  money."  He  was  going  on  and  he  was  driving  me  crazy  with  that  stuff, 
because  he  was  always  dying.  He  was  dying  every  day.  So  that  took  care  of 
that.  So  I  won. 

The  primary. 

The  way  I  won  . . . 

I  mean  you  won  the  general,  too.  But  the  primary.  .  .  . 

The  primary.  I  will  always  remember  that  primary.  That  was  the  height,  to 
me,  of  grass  roots  because  it  was  basically.  ...  I  was  out  in  the  boondocks 
walking  precincts,  knocking  on  doors.  In  fact,  when  they  needed  a  check  to  be 
signed.  . .  .  Because  Tommy  Criger  was  the  treasurer,  but  I  cosigned,  and  what 
would  happen  is  that  Tommy  wouldn’t  write  a  check  because  she  didn’t  want 
to  see  how.  . . .  She  never  saw  so  much  money  all  in  one  place  and  she  wasn’t 
going  to  write  any  checks  for  you.  I  said,  “I  have  to  spend.”  So  I  can 
remember  being  somewhere  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  up  on  the  street, 
when  this  car  comes  breezing  up  to  me,  with  the  check  book  for  me  to  please 
sign  a  check.  Because  Tommy  wouldn’t  sign  it,  but  if  I  signed  it  then  she 
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would.  So  for  me  to  sign  the  check  in  order  to  get  my  mail  out.  . . .  That’s 
what  we  were  working  on. 

YATES:  So  if  there’s  any  one  thing  in  particular  that  you  can  identify,  what  would  it 
be,  that  you  think  was  the  important  key  to  your  winning  the  primary? 

WRIGHT:  Very  simple.  I  always  say  to  anybody,  “If  you’re  going  to  run,  do  a  poll  first 
in  the  district  and  find  out  what  the  thinking  is  of  the  people.”  In  this  instance 
I  only  had  to  worry  about  what  the  Republicans  were  thinking.  And  it  was 
government,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  some  government  experience  meant  more 
to  them  at  that  particular  point  in  time  than  anybody  else,  so  I  dwelled  on  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  mayor  of  Simi  Valley.  And  over  in  the  Valley  they 
constituted  that  to  [Thomas]  Bradley.  I  was  the  mayor.  I  mean,  I  had  a  big 
important  job,  right?  [Laughter] 

In  the  campaign  later  on  that  we  ran  for  the  general,  it  was 
funny. . . .  Because  we  had  passed  our  budget,  which  was  after  the  June 
primary.  We  passed  the  city  budget  and  now  we’re  working  under  Prop.  13.1 
mean,  that’s  a  big  tiling.  So  I  go  in  a  piece  of  literature  that  I  was  working  on 
and  we  say — and  it  was  true,  the  facts  were  true — that  we  had  reduced  our 
budget  by  6  percent  because  of  Prop.  13.  But  we  had  increased  our  police 
department  by  10  percent.  It  sounds  good,  doesn’t  it?  The  6  percent  was  like 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  and  the  10  percent  was  one  police  officer  added 


to  the  force. 
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But  that  worked  as  far  as  helping  you. 

And  I  mean,  that  was  the  whole  thing.  So  that  was  what  was  getting  people, 
was  the  fact  that  I  maintained  a  budget  under  Prop.  13. 

So  is  that,  you  think,  the  one  thing  that  really  distinguished  you  from  the 
pack? 

Again,  it  was  the  experience,  it  was  experience  in  office.  And  then  I  had  proof 
of  what  I  had  done  because  I  could  show  them  the  figures. 

Were  there  any  times  at  that  point  that  there  were  forums  or  anything? 

Oh,  yeah!  And  I  loved  the  forums.  I  absolutely  loved  them. 

Yeah.  I  remember  you  said  you  liked  them  because  you  came  last.  [Laughter] 
I  came  last.  I’d  listen  to  these  guys  and  I’d  mentally  make  notes  of  what  they 
were  saying.  And  they  were  so  off  the  wall. 

What  were  the  key  issues?  You  mentioned  government  and  I  guess  the  result 
of  Prop.  13,  but  what  other  issues  were  at  the  front  in  terms  of  the  Republican 
party  at  the  primary  level,  on  what  you  guys  were  focusing  on? 

It  was  pretty  much  that.  That  was  it. 
lust  that. 

Oh,  yes,  because  Prop.  13  was  a  big  Republican  issue. 

So  was  it  how  it  was  going  to  be  dealt  with  once  it  was  passed  that  was  the 
issue  or  what? 

No.  It  was  to  insure. . . .  See,  about  having  somebody  with  local  experience 
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running  was  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  state  wasn’t  going  to 
come  in  and  take  money  away  from  the  locals,  because  they  still  had  their 
services  to  perform.  And  to  keep  them  from  passing  legislation  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  local  government.  That  was  one  of  the  big  issues.  And  of 
course,,  again,  don’t  raise  taxes.  To  this  day  it  is  don’t  raise  taxes.  Nobody 
wants  to  spend  money.  They  want  to  make  it  but  they  don’t  want  to  spend  it. 
[Laughter]  You  have  to  spend  sometimes. 

Yeah,  and  the  point  is,  to  me,  that  you  have  to  be  able  to  understand  what 
you’re  talking  about,  know  what  the  issue  is,  to  know  that  there’s  no  other 
way. 

[Interruption] 

OK.  The  campaign.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  now  is,  once  you  won 
the  primary  how  much  money  did  you  think  you  were  going  to  need  to  raise? 
And  how  did  you  do  that  at  that  point? 

You  mean  for  the  general  election? 

Yes,  for  the  general  election. 

Well,  it  was  strange,  because  everybody  said  "Oh!",  you  know. . . .  Chris  took, 
me  up  to  Sacramento  to  meet  all  the  guys  that  were  in  charge,  and  of  course 
we  had  the  Prop.  13  babies  there,  in  charge  in  the  assembly. 

And  who  are  you  referring  to? 

It  was  [Patrick  J.]  Pat  Nolan  and  Ross  Johnson  and  . . . 
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When  you  say  in  charge,  you  mean  of  the  Republican  Caucus? 

Caucus,  right.  And  Carol  Hallett _ Which  I  thought  was  great,  a  woman 

was  the _ But  when  you  got  there _ Not  right  off,  you  didn’t  walk  in  and 

realize  what  was  going  on  here.  It  was  [Paul  V.]  Priolo,  who  was  from 
Thousand  Oaks,  who  was  the  Republican  leader,  and  when  you’re  in  a  house 
of  eighty  and  you  only  have  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  people  in  your  caucus, 
you  can’t  even  stop  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  So  you’ve  got  to  negotiate  if 
you  want  to  get  anything,  right?  Well,  these  guys  come  in  and  these  bucks 
that  came  in  under  Prop.  13,  they  were  out  to  take  over  the  world.  So  it  was 
kind  of  a  consortium,  I  guess  you  would  say,  came  together  and  decided  to  put 
Carol  Hallett  in  that  position,  and  so  her  little  group  around  her  were  all  these 
Prop.  13  guys.  And  so  after  the  primary. . . .  And,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  six 
that  was  run. . . .  Why  am  I  all  of  a  sudden  forgetting  his  name?  John.  John 
what? 

I  have  the  names. 

Do  you? 

Hold  on.  About  the  election.  This  is  the  primary. 

John  [C.]  Allen.  John  Allen  was  the  one  that  was  put  in  by  the  caucus. 

Oh,  the  mayor? 


WRIGHT:  No.  John  was  put  in  by  the  Republican  caucus,  these  guys,  the  Prop.  13 

babies.  They  picked  John  Allen.  He  never  showed  up  at  any  events  during 
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the  primary  campaign. 

So  they’d  been  supporting  him  for  the  primary? 

Well,  John  Allen  was  a  friend  of — in  fact  I  think  he  went  to  school  with — Pat 
Nolan.  So  they  had  selected  him.  He  never  showed  up.  He  only  showed  up  at 
one  forum,  and  his  claim  to  fame  was  the  fact  that  he  had  all  these  dogs 
barking  at  him  while  he  was  walking  the  precincts  supposedly.  You  never 
saw  him  anywhere. 

So  back  to.  .  . .  You  were  trying  to  get  support  then  from  the  Republican 
Caucus?  Is  that  what  you’re  trying  to  do  at  this  point? 

Well,  I’m  saying.  ...  I  was  just  told,  you  know,  once  you  get  out  of  the 
primary  the  money  will  come,  because  you  get  it  from  the  Republican  Caucus. 
You  get  it  from  all  these  Republicans 
And  who  said  that  to  you? 

Chris. 

Chris  did.  Your  manager. 

Yeah.  He  said,  "You’ll  get  money."  Well,  I  had  $40,000  spent  on  my 
primary.  And  I  don’t  have  any. ...  It  wasn’t  a  lie,  I  don’t  have  any  money. 
And  I’m  going  along  thinking,  well. . . .  And  he  gave  me  a  whole  list  of 
people  to  call.  I’m  not  getting  much  enthusiasm  about  getting  any  money  and 
why  not?  Well,  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Republican  district,  so  you  really 
don’t  need  a  lot  of  money  to  win  and  this  Arline  [M.]  Matthews,  this  was  the 
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one  that  was  with  the  beef  boycott.  I  mean,  that  was  her  claim  to  fame,  and  so 
she . . . 

She’s  the  Democrat. 

Yeah.  And  John  Williamson  was  a  Democrat.  These  three  Democrats.  I 
mean,  look  at  the  votes  she  got  over  these  other  two  guys,  as  compared  to 
where  I  come  in  here  with  my  breakdown. 

Right.  Well,  then  you  had  more  people. 

Yeah.  That  was  it.  So  this  was  the  whole  thing.  And  it  was  just  amazing,  I’m 
not  getting  any  money,  and  so  finally  I  said,  "I’m  going  to  have  to  hire  a  fund¬ 
raiser  person."  I  have  to  hire.  Well,  how  am  I  going  to  hire?  Well,  it  was 
very  nice.  What  she  would  do  is  she  was  going  to  take  a  percentage  of  what 
was  raised  in  that  month.  So  I  didn’t  have  to  pay  her.  [  Brandt] 

How  did  you  find  her? 

Again,  Chris  put  me  in  contact. 

So  a  network,  basically. 

Yeah.  But  the  thing  that  bothered  me  is  that  I  was  the  one  who  was  on  the 
phone  all  the  time  trying  to  raise  money.  She’d  give  me  this  list  of  names. 
Then,  if  any  money  came  in  from  these  people,  she  would  take  a  percentage  of 
it.  Well,  she  didn’t  raise  it.  She  had  a  list  of  names  for  me  to  call.  It  wasn’t 
as  though  she  called  and  then  got  the  money.  I  was  calling.  So  I  didn’t 
particularly  like  that  route,  but  that’s  what  I  had  agreed  to  and  that’s  where  I 
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was.  So  finally,  in  the  end,  everybody’s  loaning  me  money  and  I  end  up 
$100,000  in  debt.  But  the  campaign  got  $100,000. 

I  was  going  to  say.  That  was  your  target,  was  to  raise  $100,000? 

Well,  yeah.  That  was  what  I  would  need. 

Because  that’s  what  you  thought  it  would  take. 

Yeah.  In  between  there  I’d  raise  some  money,  but  when  the  dust  all  settled  I 
was  in  debt.  But  I  had  won. 

[Laughter]  Well,  what  about  at  the  local  level?  What  was  the  support  from 
the  Republican  women,  etc.? 

Oh!  I  mean,  these  are  the  people  that. . . . 

What  did  they  do  for  you? 

At  that  point  you  didn’t  have  the  idea  of  all  the  technology  they  have  today  in 
order  to  put  out  brochures  and  put  them  out  with  timing.  We  were  there  on  a 
Saturday,  stuffing.  We  had  got  the  printed  material  and  they’d  put  it  in  order 
for  us  by  precincts,  and  at  our  headquarters  we  had  people  stuffing  them  in  the 
envelopes  and  sealing  them  to  mail  them,  to  get  them  out  for  the  election  on 
Tuesday.  But  you  knew  that  you  got  something  mailed  on  Saturday,  it  would 
be  delivered  on  Monday.  Today  you  can’t  be  too  sure  about  that.  So  we  were 
[mimes  licking  stamps],  putting  stamps  [mimes  putting  stamps  on 

envelopes] — is  the  way  they  were  going  out.  I  mean  it  was  just - And 

that’s  why  it  always  stands  out  for  me  as  being  just  the  greatest. 
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You  know,  I  didn’t  ask  you. ...  To  maybe  come  back  to  your  family  a  little 
bit  and  the  role  they  played  in  the  campaign,  for  instance  whether  your 
daughter  or  husband  helped  out  in  any  way? 

Uh-uh. 

No? 

Oh,  she  was  kind  of . . . 

She  was  a  teenager. 

She  was  a  teenager.  She  was  kind  of  enthused  that  I  was  running  for  office.  It 
meant  something.  But  there  were  sacrifices  that  had  to  be  made  for  me  to  run 
and  she  didn’t  like  making  the  sacrifices,  and  because  my  husband  didn’t  like 
making  the  sacrifices  either.  I  was  supposed  to  be  home  and  prepare  dinner 
and  do  all  the  things  and  keep  the  house  in  order  and  get  the  clothes  washed. 
You  know,  I  was  doing  everything  and  I  was  running  for  office  and  I  was  still 
trying  to  sell  insurance. 

It  sounds  complicated. 

I  don’t  know  how  I  did  it,  because. ...  He  was  getting  disability.  He  was  on 
disability,  so  he  was  getting  a  social  security  check,  but  it  was  never  enough. 

It  was  five  hundred  and  some  dollars  a  month.  I  couldn’t  even  pay.  ...  If  I 
paid  the  mortgage  that  was  it.  So  I  had  to  work.  I  had  to  work.  And  when 
you’re  on  commission,  if  you  don’t  sell  you  don’t  get  anything.  I  wasn’t 
getting  a  salary,  and  that’s  why  this  looked  like  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do, 
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because  I  loved  it.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  going  to  have  a  job  I 
loved  and  I  was  going  to  get  paid  for  it. 

Right,  but  you  didn’t  realize  that  you’d  go  into  debt  to  do  that,  probably. 
[Laughter] 

No,  no,  no. 

You  mentioned  that  because  of  Prop.  13  what  was  going  to  happen  with 
funding  between  the  state  and  at  the  local  level  was  the  issue  leading  up  to  the 
primary.  What  about  during  the  general  election? 

The  general  election,  it  was  still  the  point.  People  were  very  sensitive  not  to 
raise  taxes,  and  this  Arline  Matthews  was  a  little  fly-by-night.  I  mean,  she 
was. . . .  But  she  was  right  in  trying  because  at  that  point  in  time  you  had 
Howard  [L.]  Berman  and  you  had  McCarthy,  Leo  [T.]  McCarthy,  fighting  for 
the  speakership  [of  the  assembly].  And  that  year,  ’79  and  into  the  election, 
they  couldn’t  get  the  Democratic  Caucus’s  support.  So  Leo  McCarthy  was 
basically  the  speaker  just  because  he  was  there.  He  didn’t  have  enough  votes, 
really,  to  hold  it,  but  Howard  Berman  didn’t  have  enough  votes  to  kick  him 
out.  So  Arline  Matthews  was  Howard  Beiman’s  candidate  and  he  poured 
money  into  her  campaign,  and  that’s  why  the  campaign  cost  so  much.  It 
wouldn’t  have  cost  so  much.  That’s  why  people  were  saying,  "Well,  you 
know,  you  don’t  need  the  money.  You’re  going  to  win  because  you’re  a 


Republican." 
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It  was  because  you  knew  she  was  getting  that  support? 

She  was  getting  that  financial  support. 

That  you  weren’t  getting  at  the  state  level. 

That  I  wasn’t  getting.  That’s  right.  She  was  getting  it. 

Or  from  the  state  group. 

Yeah.  It  was  the  Berman  machine  at  that  time  and  he  was  into  a  lot  of  races, 
but  he  was  trying  to  pick  up  the  votes  for  speaker. 

You  know,  you  mentioned  earlier,  when  you  were  talking  about  starting  to 
campaign,  how  of  course  you  were  known  in  Simi  Valley  but  not  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  Maybe  you  could  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  what  the 
district  consisted  of  at  that  time,  in  terms  of  communities,  and  also  just 
describe  the  people,  the  work,  the  business.  Briefly,  just  to  get  a  feel  for  what 
it  was  like  at  that  point. 

Well,  at  that  point  they  only  had  two  cities  in  my  district,  Simi  Valley  and 
Fillmore.  Moorpark  was  county  and  that  was  here.  So  it  was  Moorpark, 
Fillmore,  Pirn,  and  Simi  Valley.  It  was  the  Ventura  County  section.  And 
that’s  why  these  guys  over  in  the  Valley  just  disregarded. .  .  .  There  wasn’t 
enough  people  over  here  to  worry  about. 

So  what  part  of  the  Valley  did  your  district  cover  then? 

Chatsworth,  Northridge,  Granada  Hills,  Canoga  Park  and. . . .  Yeah,  because  I 
didn’t  hit  Woodland  Hills.  Canoga  Park,  that  was  pretty  much  it.  Oh,  and  the 
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city  of  San  Fernando.  I  forgot  about  that,  but  that  was  in  there  too.  And  then 
you  shot  up  into  Santa  Clarita,  which  was  all  unincorporated  and  went  all  the 
way  out  to  Acton — but  I  didn’t  have  Acton. 

So  the  district  didn’t  go  out  to  Ventura? 

No. 

OK.  It  was  that  other. . . .  The  Fillmore-Santa  Paula  area? 

No.  Santa  Paula  wasn’t  in  my  district.  It  was  crazy.  It  was  Fillmore  and  Pirn. 
It  was  Simi  Valley  and  then  it  was  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  Santa  Clarita. 
OK.  So  talk  a  little  bit  more  now  about  the  constituency  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

Well,  there  were  more  registered  Democrats  in  the  Valley  than  Republicans. 
But  it  was  close  enough,  because  Democrats,  in  order  to  maintain  a  district, 
have  to  have  at  least  47  or  48  percent  of  the  vote,  wherein  Republicans  can 
win  and  hold  a  district,  at  least  at  that  time,  with  between  40  and  41.  And  so 
over  in  the  Valley  there  were  more  Democrats  than  there  were  Republicans. 
Up  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley  there  were  more  Republicans  than  Democrats. 
Fillmore  was  more  Democrat  than  Republican,  but  Simi  Valley  and  Moorpark 
were  more  Republican  than  Democrat.  So  all  in  all  it  was  about  41  percent 
Republican.  I  mean,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  Republican  district.  Even 
though  there  were  more  registered  Democrats,  it  was  still  considered  to  be  a 
Republican  district.  So  that’s  why  I  couldn’t  raise  the  money,  and  even 
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though  they  were  pouring  money  in  by  Howard  Berman  they  couldn’t  see  any 
way  where  Howard  Berman  could  take  it,  but  you  never  know.  You  know, 
stranger  things  had  happened,  so  you  really  had  to  work  it. 

So  you  raised  the  funds  basically  in  small  amounts  to  get  to  that? 

Small  amounts. 

How  much  did  you  raise,  do  you  think? 

Well,  I’d  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  my  reports.  I  just  know  that  we  spent 
$100,000  and  I  was  close  to  $100,000  in  debt.  I  probably  raised  maybe  about 
as  much  as  I  raised  in  the  primary.  That  is  probably  what  I  raised  for  the 
general. 

Well,  just  to  continue  a  little  bit  with  the  theme  of  describing  the  district,  what 
about  the  economic  aspects  of  it?  Business,  what  people  did  for  a  living? 
Well,  Simi  Valley  didn’t  have  very  much,  because  most  of  the  people  in  Simi 
Valley,  and  Moorpark  for  that  matter,  were  going  over  into  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  to  work  or  down  into  Los  Angeles  to  work.  I  mean  it  was  all  going 
that  way.  The  major  employer  in  Simi  Valley  was  the  school  district.  That 
was  it.  Moorpark  didn’t  have  any.  Fillmore,  all  of  Fillmore’s  people  were 
going  over  to  the  Newhall  center  for  their  jobs.  And  so  Santa  Clarita,  there 
was  a  kinship  as  far  as  Santa  Clarita  and  Simi  Valley  were  concerned,  because 
there  were  people  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  Los  Angeles.  They  either  came 
over  the  hill  into  Simi  Valley  or  they  went  up  the  1-5  [Golden  State  Freeway] 
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and  shot  off  at  the  405  [San  Diego  Freeway],  and  shot  off  into  this  whole 
magic  space  that  was  out  there.  They  were  building  like  mad  up  there. 

I  should  have  looked  at  the  map  again,  but  I  assume  at  this  point  there  was  no 
agricultural  activity  going  on? 

Oh,  yeah. 

There  was? 

Oh,  yeah.  There  was  Fillmore. 

So  you  had  that  constituency  too,  then? 

Yeah.  And  of  course  where  city  hall  is  today,  here  in  Simi  Valley,  it  was 
orange  groves.  So  farming  had  its  place.  I  wouldn’t  say  it  would  have  been 
the  number  one.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  it  would  have  been  number  one, 
even  out  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley  they  had  their  area,  but  there  were  more 
horses  than  .  .  . 

Than  raising  crops. 

Than  raising  crops,  yeah. 

Anything  else  that  you  can  think  about  the  district  that  I  haven’t  asked  you 
about  that  you  think  might  be  useful  to  describe? 

Well,  one  thing  was,  except  for  the  far  east  end  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
most  of  it  was  white.  There  wasn’t  any  heavy  Hispanic  population.  There 
wasn’t  a  heavy  black  population.  They  were  scattered.  We  had  a  black  family 
living  behind  us  for  a  while.  A  peach  of  a  guy,  his  name  was  Kelly.  My 
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husband  was  always  teasing  him  about  celebrating  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  because 
his  name  was  Kelly. 

But  predominantly  Caucasian  is  your  constituency  at  this  point? 

Yeah.  Mmm-hmm. 

So  in  those  final  days  leading  up  to  the  general  election,  what  was  happening? 
What  were  you  doing? 

I  was  doing  pretty  much  what  I  was  doing  in  the  primary.  I  was  just  going  out 
and  walking  precincts  and  trying  not  to  spend  as  much  money,  trying  to  keep 
money  that  we  had,  because  we  had  a  budget  as  to  how  many  mailers  we 
thought  we  would  have  to  do.  We  knew  we  couldn’t  compete,  and  that’s  why 
the  whole  thing  with  my  budget  was  such  a  great  thing,  because  [Ira] 

Reiner. . . .  The  Berman  machine  had  this  great  system  where  they  could  take 
mail  and  what  they  did  was  they  targeted  it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  things  they 
did  was  to  make  a  mistake  in  my  race,  because  they  turned  around  and  the 
portion  of  that  particular  brochure  they  were  mailing  out  had. . . .  One  part  of 
it  was  Simi  Valley’s,  the  other  part  was  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  the  third 
part  was  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  and  they  got  them  mixed  up.  So,  for 
instance,  if  they  came  to  Simi  Valley  and  they  said,  "Don’t  elect  this  woman 
because  everything  she  is  going  to  do  is  for  Simi  Valley,"  well,  Simi  Valley 
was  thrilled. 

Yeah,  they  sent  the  mailer  to  the  wrong  community. 
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Yeah,  they  sent  the  mail  out  wrong.  Sent  the  mail  to  the  wrong  community. 

So  that  helped. 

That  helped.  And  then  a  piece  that  was  put  out  by  Reiner. ...  Ira  Reiner,  who 
is  the  attorney  in  L.A.,  was  part  of  this  machine,  and  they  did  a  hit  piece  on  me 
saying  I  had  lied  about  the  budget  and  all  this  stuff.  And  so  we  couldn’t 
retaliate  in  the  way  of  a  mailer  because  that  wasn’t  in  my  program.  I  couldn’t 
say,  "OK,  let’s  do  this,  because  I’ll  just  go  get  some  more  money  for  it."  So 
we  got  the  media  behind  me  and  I  went  right  down  to  Reiner’s  office  and  I 
threw  the  city  budget  on  his  desk  for  Simi  Valley  and  showed  him  where  it 
was  6  percent  reduction  and  showed  him  where  it  was  10  percent  for  police 
officers.  The  fact  that  it  was  one  police  officer. ...  We  were  looking  at 
dollars.  So  it  was  10  percent. 

And  you  got  media  coverage  coming  out? 

And  I  got  media  coverage.  The  eleven  o’clock  news  on  channel  11,  channel 
13.  Yeah,  I  got  coverage. 

But  in  a  more  roundabout  way. 

Yeah. 

Not  actively  going  for  the  TV  coverage. 

Right. 

So  how  did  you  think  things  were  going,  right  up  until  the  last  minute? 

I  was  kind  of  scared,  but  I  still  had  this  gut  feeling  that  I  was  going  to  win.  I 
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just  felt  I  was  going  to  win.  It  wasn’t  right  that  I  wouldn’t  when  I  worked  too 
hard  for  it.  And  so  we  sat  here,  and  I  couldn’t  have  any  big  party.  I  didn’t 
want  to  have  a  party.  I  had  learned  from  my  city  council. . . .  No,  no  party. 

We  sat  here  and  Chris  called  in  and  said,  "You’ve  won."  I  said,  “The 
polls.  ...  All  the  votes  aren’t  counted,”  and  he  said,  "You’ve  won.  I’m  telling 
you.  The  trend  is  that  you’re  winning."  And  Amie  Steinberg  had  done  our 
poll,  and  Amie  Steinberg  had  a  list  of  exactly  how  they  were  going  to  come  in 
in  the  primary  and  he  listed  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  general,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  believe  it,  because  I  was  afraid  if  I  believed  it  I  wouldn’t  work 
hard  enough  for  it.  And  so  we  sat  here,  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  all  the 
polls  were  closed,  all  the  votes  were  counted  and  I  had  won. 

YATES:  How  did  it  feel? 

WRIGHT:  It  felt  terrific,  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  in  print.  [Laughter]  So  I  mean,  the  next 
day  I  was  a  zombie.  Happy,  and  then  a  little  scared,  because  I  was  going  to  be 
leaving  my  family  and  it’s  in  a  month’s  time.  You  win  the  election  and  it’s 
the  first  Monday  of  December  you’re  going  to  be  sworn  in.  You’ve  got  to 
have  an  office,  all  of  a  sudden  you’re  getting  all  these  calls  about  places  where 
you  can  have  an  office,  and  furniture,  well,  you  get  the  furniture  from  the 
warehouse.  There  is  a  warehouse  down  south  here  from  the  assembly  and  you 
get  your  furniture. 


And  hiring  people.  Who  am  I  going  to  hire?  I  had  this  wonderful  idea  that 
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I  would  have  somebody  from  Simi  Valley.  Because  I  was  going  to  get  three 
people.  So  I  was  going  to  have  somebody  from  Simi  Valley,  somebody  from 
Santa  Clarita  Valley,  and  someone  from  the  Valley,  and  it  was  how  I 
happened  to  hire  Catherine  Morrison  to  be  my  chief  of  staff. 

That  brings  to  mind,  then,  the  person  who. ...  Was  it  Cline  you  mentioned 
who  left  the  assembly? 

Bob  Cline.  I  should  have  said  he  was  a  big  help  to  me,  because  he  lost. 

I  was  wondering  what  role  he  might  have  played. 

Well,  what  he  started  doing,  because  he  was  feeling. ...  He  was  burned.  He 
was  burned  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  contingency  in  Sacramento. 
Uh-huh.  The  caucus. 

Yeah,  because  they  got  Ed  Davis  to  run.  Ed  Davis  ran.  And  it  was  the  chief 
of  police,  tough  on  crime,  right?  And  running  against  Bob  Cline  and  Bob  lost. 
And  so  it  was  Ed  Davis  then  that  was  running.  So  with  that,  Bob  had  just  lost, 
he’d  served  the  district  ten  years  and  he’d  worked  hard,  and  to  think  that  he 
couldn’t  get  the  votes  for  it.  . . . 

What  about  on  your  transition  to  the  assembly?  What  about  his  staff  or 
anything? 

Well,  Catherine  Morrison  was  from  his  staff  when  I  hired  her. 

So  who  did  you  talk  to  about  how  you  were  going  to  do  all  of  this? 


WRIGHT:  Bob. 
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OK. 

He  explained  it  to  me.  And  Cusanovich  was  a  big  help  to  me  too,  his  office. 
In  fact  I  used  Cusanovich’ s  office  in  order  to  go  in  and  have  interviews  for  my 
staff,  for  hiring  a  staff.  And  I  hired — and  I  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  it  was 
kind  of  funny — all  women.  I  hired  all  women.  I  hired  a  woman — wrong 
selection — from  out  in  Santa  Clarita,  because  all  she  wanted  to  do  was  hold 
hands  and  pray.  But  Catherine  Morrison  was  the  one  that  I  put  in  charge,  and 
she  had  good  administration  abilities,  because  she  had  done  a  lot  of  the  grunt 
work  for  Bob.  And  I  wanted  to  hire  someone  from  his  office,  because  I 
wanted  to  show  that  it  wasn’t  a  battle  but  it  was  a  smooth  transition,  and  so 
that  worked  out  well. 

And  Bob  started  toning  down,  because  he  was  really  kind  of  hurt — you 
know,  that  was  it — when  he  lost  in  June.  So  any  proclamations  that  had  to  be 
presented,  I  presented  them  for  him.  In  fact,  I  was  like  his  representative, 
going  to  all  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  Kiwanis  and  all  the 
different  organizations  that  you  have.  [Inaudible]  I  was  going  to  do 
everything. 

So  what  was  the  time  frame  in  terms  of  getting  the  staff?  Did  that  take  a  long 
time?  Did  it  take  a  short  amount  of  time? 

Well,  my  staff  in  Sacramento  was  the  hardest,  because  what  you  got  was  a 
binder  like  this  of  all  the  people  . . . 
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For  the  tape,  it’s  like  a  foot,  over  a  foot. 

Yeah.  For  all  the  people  that  are  available  for  jobs  as  transitions  take  place, 
people  leaving,  either  because  they  lost  or  because  they’re  fired. 

So  these  other  names  that  you  mentioned  are  at  the  local  level  or  at  the  district 
level. 

Yeah. 

OK. 

And  I  hired  a  girl  [Derene  Curtis]  from  Simi  Valley.  I  hired  her  because  she 
worked  for  the  council,  worked  for  the  city  manager.  I  hired  her  and  she 
stayed  with  me  until  about  two  or  three  years  ago  she  left.  Most  of  the  people 
that  I  hired  were  with  me  a  long  time. 

But  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  things  set  up  at  the  state  level. 

It  was  in  Sacramento,  because  I  wanted  someone  with  experience,  and  so 
when  I  started  interviewing  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  at  least  two. 
Because  don’t  forget,  now  we  had  Democratic  control,  so  all  the  Democrats 
got  all  the  staff  and  all  the  committees  and  the  whole  bit.  So  I  knew  that  I  had 
to  get  someone  and  I  needed  somebody  who  was  going  to  be  loyal  to  me,  so  I 
talked  to — God,  I  can’t  remember  her  name  now — that  was  Cusanovich’s 
secretary.  [Virginia  ]  She  had  been  in  the  capital  for  years  and  she  was 
retiring,  because  with  Lou  going  she  didn’t  want  to  work  for  anybody  else. 
She  was  an  older  woman  and  so  she  gleaned  out  of  this  book  that  they  handed 
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me  about  a  dozen  people,  for  me  to  pick  two. 

Well,  right  off  the  bat  I  had  one  woman  come  in,  I  interviewed  her,  and 
then  another  woman  come  in  a  little  later  and  I  interviewed  her.  And  here 
they  worked  together  and  they  wanted  to  go  together.  They  just  weren’t  going 
to  work  if. ...  If  they  weren’t  together  they  wouldn’t  take  the  job.  And  to  me 
it  looked  like,  well,  sure,  if  you’re  not  doing  the  work  the  other  one  is  going  to 
cover  for  you,  you  know,  and  I  didn’t  want  that. 

And  then  it  was  Jamie  Kahn  and  she  was  working  in  Priolo’s  office,  but 
she  was  like  number  three  on  the  list.  And  she  came  and  she  wanted  to  work 
for  me,  and  it  was  the  funniest  thing.  I  looked  at  the  way  she  was  dressed.  I 
said,  "Oh,  my  God! "  She  had  high  boots  on  and  a  long  skirt.  I  mean,  she  was 
really  kind  of  hippie,  I  thought.  But  there  was  something  about  her  I  liked, 
because  I  said  to  her. . . .  Well,  the  first  two  questions  I  asked  each  one  of 
them,  because  I  didn’t  know  what  they  were  registered,  I  would  ask  them  if 
they  were  registered  Republican  or  Democrat,  and  if  they  said  they  were 
Democrat  I  said,  "Well,  would  you  mind  working  for  a  Republican?"  Because 
I  didn’t  want  somebody  who  was  going  to  be  backstabbing  me.  And  then  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been  working  for  a  man,  how  they  would  feel  about 
working  for  a  woman?  So  there  was  that  thought  process  we  went  through. 

So  Jamie  Kahn. . . .  The  young  man  then  at  the  time,  Tom  [Dey],  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Republican  Caucus,  he  had  suggested  I  interview  this  Jamie, 
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because  she  wasn’t  even  on  the  list,  and  so  she  came  in  like  kind  of  on  lunch 
hour.  And  in  talking  to  her,  when  I  asked,  she  said  no,  the  reason  was  she 
wanted  to  work  for  me.  She  wanted  to  work  for  a  woman.  She’d  read  up  all 
my  background  and  everything  else  and  just  how  I  won  the  election.  She  just 
wanted  to  work  for  me.  That  was  it. 

Was  she  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? 

She  was  a  Republican,  but  she’s  what  I  call  one  of  the  liberal  Republicans,  but 
what  the  heck.  But  basically  on  paper  she  was  Republican.  So  we  got  into  a 
conversation  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  I  just  liked  her.  But  I  said  to 
her,  you  know,  I  have  some  other  interviews.  And  I  said,  "I  tell  you  what." 
There  was  this  place  just  down  from  the  capitol.  I  can’t  remember  the  name 
of  it,  because  it’s  changed  hands  so  many  times.  But  I  said,  "I’ll  meet  you 
there  for  a  drink  at  five  o’clock,  because  I  have  to  have  time  to  make  my  six- 
thirty  flight  home.  So  I’ll  meet  you  at  five  o’clock  and  I’ll  give  you  my 
decision  then." 

This  wasn’t  Posey’s  [Cafe],  was  it? 

No,  Posey’s  was  behind  the  capitol.  This  is  like  what  I  would  call  in  front  of 
the  capitol,  because  L  Street  was  kind  of  the  big  street. 

And  it  hasn’t  changed  names,  so. . . . 

It’s  on  Eleventh  [Street],  and  I  think  it’s  got  its  third  name  change  now  and  it’s 
a  little  place.  Right  now,  if  you’re  ever  in  the  capital,  they  usually  have  tables 
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and  that  out  on  the  sidewalk.  The  sidewalk,  half  out  in  the  street,  because  that 
section  of  Eleventh  isn’t  open  to  traffic. 

Right,  right.  I  know  what  you’re  talking  about,  yeah. 

It’s  about  two  doors  from  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  L.  Brannan’s.  I  think 
it’s  called  Brannan’s  now. 

OK.  Anyway,  so  you  agreed  to  meet  her  there. 

Yes.  And  I  made  up  my  mind,  but  I  went  ahead  with  the  interview  of 
everybody  else.  I  decided  I  was  going  to  hire  her  and  I  didn’t  care  whether  I 
had  a  second  person  at  that  point,  because  I  was  getting  too  close  to  being 
sworn  in. 

So  this  is  all  happening  between  the  election  in  November  and. . . . 

Between  the  election  in  November  and  I  think  it  was  the  first  of  December.  If 
it  wasn’t  the  first,  it  was  the  second  of  December. 

OK.  So  you  only  had  about  three  weeks  or  so. 

About  three  weeks.  That’s  all  you  have.  And  so  I  wasn’t  just  going  to  rush 
into  hiring  anybody.  So  I  went  ahead  and  got  an  office  down  here.  It  was  a 
storefront  that  I  got  over  right  on  the  borderline  between  Northridge  and 
Chatsworth.  I  believe  the  address  was  Chatsworth.  I  know  the  building.  I  can 
point  to  it.  It’s  right  off  of  De  Soto  [Avenue].  And  it  was  Catherine  Morrison 
and  it  was. . . .  Who  was  the  other  gal?  Oh,  Tommy!  I  brought  Tommy  in 
part  time,  because  her  husband  said,  "Please,  do  something  with  her,  she’s 
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driving  me  crazy." 

She  wouldn’t  sign  the  checks,  though. 

She  wouldn’t  sign  the  checks.  [Laughter]  Yeah.  But,  yeah,  she  was  going  to 
be  part  time.  All  she  was  going  to  do  was  my  scheduling,  so  she’d  come  in  in 
the  morning. 

So  you  felt  like  basically  you  could  have  this  Jamie  Kahn  be  the  main  person 
for  you? 

Main  in  Sacramento.  So  I  decided  she  was  going  to  be  it  and  that  was  it.  So  I 
just  hired  her.  And  she  worked  with  me  until  they  gave  her  the  golden 
handshake,  which  was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  they  gave  the  golden 
handshakes.  She  went  out  because  she  wanted  to  do  lobbying  and  she  is  a 
lobbyist  now. 

I’m  curious.  How  old  was  she  approximately  at  that  point? 

She  was  about  thirty-two,  thirty-three. 

So  youngish. 

Yeah. 

Well,  you  know,  I  think  this  is  a  good  point  to  kind  of  stop,  and  then  we  can 
pick  up  with  being  actually  in  the  assembly,  in  legislation  and  committees  and 
all  of  that. 

Well,  it’s  interesting. 

Oh,  yes. 
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WRIGHT:  Because  they  always  have  a  caucus  dinner  the  night  before  the  swearing  in.  It 
was  on  that  Sunday  night  and  they  brought  him  in.  [Willie  Brown,  who  the 
caucus  leadership  had  negotiated  to  give  him  all  our  votes  for  speaker  in 
exchange  for  staffing  based  on  ratio  of  members.  This  meant  we  got  more 
staff  and  a  Republican  vice  chair  for  every  committee.]* 

YATES:  Well,  we’ll  come  back  to  that. 

[End  Tape  4,  Side  B] 


*.  Cathie  Wright  added  the  preceding  bracketed  material  during  her  review  of  the 
draft  transcript. 
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[Session  5,  May  2,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

YATES:  We  were  chatting  for  a  minute  before  we  turned  the  tape  on  about  where  we 
left  off  last  time,  and  basically  you  discussed  the  1980  campaign  fairly 
thoroughly  and  the  election,  and  then  that  period  right  after  you  won  the 
election,  and  I  guess  before  you  were  sworn  in,  how  you  staffed  your  office. 

WRIGHT:  I  staffed  my  offices. 

YATES:  Both  in  Sacramento  and  in  the  district.  So  what  I  thought  we  could  do  is  keep 
going  with  that  and  talk  about  that  early  period  when  you  first  arrived  at  the 
assembly.  I  think  I  did  ask  you  but  I’m  going  to  ask  again,  when  you  first 
arrived,  after  you  had  been  sworn  in  and  everything,  what  happened  next? 
How  did  you  learn  about  how  things  functioned? 

WRIGHT:  They  had  a,  I  guess  you  could  call  it,  seminar  or  a  meeting,  because  the 
freshmen,  upon  Monday,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  of  December  that 
year. . . .  Monday  we  were  sworn  in.  Well,  then  the  house  is  recessed  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  But  for  the  freshmen  coming  in,  the  new  group,  they 
go  through  a  process  for  two  days.  At  least  then  they  did  a  process  for  two 
days,  of  basically  learning  the  ropes.  And  it  was  interesting  because. . . .  I’m 
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trying  to  think  of  the  gentleman.  He  had  a  local  government  piece  of 
legislation,  because  he  was  a  former  member  of  the  legislature.  I  can  see  his 
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face  and  I’m  going  to  forget  his  name.  I’ll  have  to  think  about  it. 

What  role  did  he  play? 

Well,  he  was  brought  in.  He  was  then  in  lobbying.  He  was  one  of  the 
lobbyists  and  he  was  brought  in  because. . . .  Knox. 

Oh,  John  Knox. 

John  [T.]  Knox.  He  was  brought  in  to  give  us  a  run  through  of  what  happens 
and  everything  else,  but  that’s  how  it  should  be,  because  when  you  really  get 
into  it  there’s  all  these  little  bends  and  turns,  and  you  always  have  to  be 
watching  the  other  guy  to  see  what  he’s  going  to  do,  because  he’ll  try 
something,  get  away  with  it,  you  know,  or  something  like  that.  Of  course  it 
depends  on  who  the  leadership  in  the  house  is,  and  Democrats  will  do  things 
differently  than  Republicans.  So  the  Democrats  were  in  control  and  so  things 
would  be  a  little  different.  But  that  wasn’t  discussed  in  this,  this  was  just 
straight. . . .  How  you  get  ideas  for  pieces  of  legislation,  how  legislation  is 
then  introduced  and  what  your  process  is,  and  what  the  different  committees 
stand  for  and  what  their  area  is. 

Who  led  the  seminar,  if  that’s  the  best  way  to  describe  it? 

It  was  Knox.  I  mean,  he  was  the  one  who  was  brought  in.  Because  there 
would  have  been,  I  would  imagine,  some  difficulty  if,  say,  we  had  brought  in 
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[Richard]  Richie  Robinson  to  do  it,  because  he’d  be  very  jaded  to  one  side. 
And  you  wouldn’t  bring  in  a  Republican,  because  then  the  Democrats 
wouldn’t  like  the  Republican.  So  even  though  Knox’s  affiliation  was  either 
Republican  or  Democrat  when  he  was  in  the  assembly  he  still  was  an  outsider 
at  this  point 

Because  he  was  out  of  office. 

He  was  out  of  office,  and  he  really  had  no  axes  to  grind,  and  so  he  was  trying 
to  give  you  the  straight  scoop.  And  then  you  were  introduced  to  the  people 
who  served  at  the  desk. 

How  do  you  think  he  did? 

Well,  I  thought  he  did  quite  well,  but  I  just  thought  there  had  to  be  more  to  it, 
because  I  had  been,  I  thought,  fortunate  enough  that  I  was  not  coming  in 
green.  I  had  been  sitting  on  the  city  council,  even  though  I  was  only  there  two 
years  before  I  ran  for  the  assembly.  I  had  made  trips  to  Sacramento. 

Right.  That  reminds  me.  Who  did  you  make  connections  with  at  that  point? 
Because  you  mentioned  meeting  some  people.  That  your  campaign 
consultant. . . .  Once  you  won  the  primary  election  you  had  gone  up  also. 
Yeah.  It  was  the  so-called  leadership  of  the  Republican  Caucus,  that’s  who  I 
met.  So  I  got  to  talk  to  Carol  Hallett,  but  she  wasn’t  too  interested  at  that 
point,  because  she  would  let  the  other  ones  within  her  leadership.  But  we 
talked  to  her  and  she  was  very  nice  to  me  but  made  no  commitments  on 
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anything.  I  would  say  Ross  Johnson  was  the  same  way,  because  he  was  one. 
Pat  Nolan  seemed  a  little  more  friendly  towards  me  because,  one,  I  had  beaten 

his _ There  basically  was  a  group  of  them.  Their  chosen  one  to  run  against 

me,  Allen,  John  Allen,  that  they  thought  was  going  to  be  the  assemblyman, 
one  of  their  group. 

I  beat  him,  of  course,  so  Pat  was  more  friendly,  because  he  was  hying  to 
woo  me  into  the  real  conservative  group — which  wasn’t  hard  to  do,  because  to 
tliis  day  I  have  some  very  hard  conservative  principles.  But  in  the  same 
instance  I  find  myself  at  odds  with  them  on  many  occasions,  because  I 
couldn’t  see  this  constant,  oh,  it  wasn’t  a  battle,  but  it  was  always  the  idea  of 
trying  to  get  something  on  the  other  side  so  you  could  defeat  them.  But  it  was 
just  the  way  you  did  it.  You  know,  to  me  it  was  just  working  hard  and 
showing  that  you  had  more  to  offer.  That  was  the  way  to  go  and  it  just  wasn’t 
working  out  that  way. 

So  I  had  that,  and  I  know  I  talked  to  Dennis  Brown,  because  he  again  was 
one  of  the  ones  in  the  leadership.  But  that  was  about  all,  because  at  that  point 
there  wasn’t. . . .  Again,  you  could  see  there  were  only  about  thirty  out  of 
eighty  that  were  Republicans,  so  there  weren’t  that  many  to  go  around  to. 
What  you  wanted  to  do  is  get  to  the  ones  that  were  considered  to  be  in  the 
leadership,  for  the  simple  reason  they  in  turn  would  be  talking  to  people  that 
could  get  you  funding  for  the  campaign.  So  that  was  basically  what  it  was. 
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So  the  name  that  stood  out  to  me  at  that  point  was  of  course  Carol  Hallett. 

I  was  impressed  with  her,  being  a  woman  and  being  the  leader  of  the  caucus. 
But  after  you  got  in,  on  the  inside,  you  realized  that  it  wasn’t  through  her  hard 
drive  or  anything  like  that  that  she  got  it.  It  was  putting  the  numbers  together 
to  dump  Priolo,  whom  they  didn’t  want.  Particularly  the  hard  conservatives. 
Priolo  would  be  one  that  we  would  call  more  moderate  but  he  was  a 
conservative  on  Prop.  13.  Because  they  were  considered  the  Prop.  13  babies. 
They  were  more  of  the  hard  core  conservatives,  and  that’s  what  they  wanted  in 
the  leadership,  was  the  hard  core  conservatives. 

YATES:  Well,  back  to  how  you’re  getting  oriented.  And  you  have  this  seminar,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  for  two  days.  What  role  did  the  Republican 
Caucus  play  in  helping  you  to  become  oriented? 

WRIGHT:  Hmm.  Not  too  much.  Not  too  much.  At  least  I  didn’t  feel  they  did  too  much. 

I  always  felt  a  little  bit  on  the  outside,  but  then  I  thought,  “That’s  because  I’m 
new,  you  know.”  No  one  ever  asked  me  what  experience  I  had  or  what  I  did 
or  anything  like  that  before.  They  didn’t  seem  to  care.  So  that’s  what  it  was. 

It  was  kind  of  like  you  were  there,  and  if  you  were  going  to  take  sides  within 
the  caucus,  why  you  take  the  side  where  you  could  get  something.  Although 
they  didn’t  have  that  much  to  offer  because  again,  they  weren’t  in  the 
leadership. 


YATES:  Well,  who  did  you  start  to  get  to  know  and  develop  some  land  of— I  don’t 
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know  what  the  right  word  is — relationship  or  rapport  with  in  that  early  period? 

WRIGHT:  Gee.  It  was  hard.  Within  the  caucus,  as  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Marian  Bergeson. . . .  Because  she  had  already,  as  they 
would  consider  it,  made  the  mistake  of  making  a  commitment  to  Howard 
Berman,  rather  than  going  along  with  what  the  caucus  leadership  had  decided 
they  were  going  to  do,  which  was  support  Willie  [L.]  Brown  [Jr.].  And  then 
Marilyn  Ryan  was  in  the  same  boat.  And  Marian  La  Follette  was  very  hard  to 
get  too  close  to,  because  she  was  very  aloof.  But  then  she  had  money.  She 
more  or  less  paid  for  her  own  campaign  to  get  into  the  legislature.  So  it  was 
all  these  different. . . . 

So  you  kind  of  sat  back.  And  I  was  a  loner  my  whole  life.  You  know,  at 
one  point  an  only  child.  For  ten  years.  I  was  ten  years  old  when  my  brother 
was  bom,  so  that  I  was  used  to  playing  alone,  going  to  things  alone  and  that. 
So  it  didn’t  bother  me  to  be  alone,  to  be  like  kind  of  a  loner.  I  wasn’t  too 
much  of  a  loner.  The  ones  that  I  really  enjoyed  talking  to. ...  I  liked  [Gerald 
N.]  “Jerry”  Felando,  because  he  was  such  a  loudmouth  [Laughter],  fly  off  the 
top  type  of  guy,  you  know,  that  I  just  enjoyed  him.  And  I  liked  [William  J.] 
Filante,  but  he  was  kind  of  a  strange  one  for  the  caucus,  because  here  he  was, 
a  Republican  who  was  holding  a  seat  that  was  predominantly  a  Democratic 
stronghold.  So  it  was  the  things  he  did  to  maintain  his  seat  that  the 
conservatives  particularly  didn’t  like.  So  I  kind  of  liked  him. 
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And  so  you  just  went  along,  you  know.  For  a  while  you  would  be  with 
one,  kind  of  close  to  one,  and  then  you’d  shift  off  and  go  to  another  one, 
which  was  good,  because  I  got  to  get  to  know  them  all.  But  the  one  I  came  the 
closest  to  was  Teresa  Hughes,  who  was  a  Democrat,  and  a  black  Democrat  at 
that. 

YATES:  And  how  did  that  happen? 

WRIGHT:  I’m  trying  to  think.  I  think  it  was  the  fact  that - I  don’t  remember  if  I  got 

on  the  Education  Committee  that. . . .  Oh,  I  know  what  it  was,  it  was  because 
she  was  involved  with  one  of  the  committees  that  you  weren’t  supposed  to 
want  to  get  on,  because  there  was  no  ability  to  raise  money  on  the  committee. 

I  think  she  chaired  that  committee  at  the  time.  And  we  just  hit  it  off.  And  it 
seemed  strange  when  you  think  of  it.  But,  basics,  she  was  from  back  East, 
New  York.  I’m  from  Pennsylvania.  She’s  an  only  child.  I  was  close  to  being 
an  only  child.  So  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  loner  at  the  time.  And  she’s 
Catholic,  I’m  Catholic,  you  know.  There  were  all  these  ideas  and  she  came 
from  close  by.  She  was  Los  Angeles,  as  compared  to  Marian  Bergeson,  who 
was  from  Orange  County,  and  Marian  La  Follette.  Although  she  was  close  by, 
but  as  I  said,  she  was  a  little  aloof,  kind  of  hard  to  get  buddy-buddy.  And  then 
Marilyn  Ryan  was  from  down  in  the  San  Pedro  area. 

YATES:  At  what  point  did  you  become  aware  of  or  become  involved  in  the  Women’s 


Caucus? 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  I  would  never  have  wanted  a  women’s  caucus.  I  didn’t  believe  in  a 
women’s  caucus  or  the  black  caucus  or  the  agricultural  caucus  or  all  this, 
because  I  thought  it  was  bad  enough  trying  to  work  within  two  caucuses. 

Either  you  are  Republican  or  Democrat,  and  that  was  enough,  to  me,  for 
caucuses.  All  this  branching  off  really  got  to  me. 

They  had  talked  about  it,  and  it  had  evolved  from  the  fact  that  the  women 
would  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  have  dinner,  and  it  was  always  at  some 
member’s  house.  So  one  time  it  was  like  Sally  Tanner’s  place,  another  time  it 
was  Teresa  Hughes,  and  another  time  it  was  Diane  [E.]  Watson  and  such.  And 
you  went  to  their  place  and  they  prepared  the  meal  and  then  the  next  time  it 
was  one  of  the  others,  and  so  there  was  so  few  women  that  you  probably  went 
through  the  whole  year  at  one  person’s  house  and  in  some  instances  you  .  .  . 
[Interruption] 

YATES:  I  was  asking  you  about  your  initial  interaction  or  introduction  to  the  Women’s 
Caucus. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  the  Women’s  Caucus,  OK.  So  then  that’s  what  it  was.  We  didn’t  get  very 
much  into  legislator  type  things.  It  was  like  going  out  for  a  social  evening  for 
the  women,  because  there  were  so  few  of  us. 

And  then. . . .  And  he’s  mellowed  over  the  years,  but  [Bill]  Lockyer,  oh,  he 
had  a  temper!  I  mean  he’d  flip  just  like  that,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  it  was  to 
do. .  . .  When  you  realized  that  he  was  going  to  school  to  become  an  attorney 
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and  in  the  legislature  and  naturally  was  part  of  the  leadership  and  such.  And 
so  where  we  really  took  off  was. . . . 

Well,  actually  we  took  off  a  little  before  that.  We  did  get  involved  in  a 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  at  a  time,  with  the  insurance  companies,  and 
people  who  were  having  child  care  in  their  home,  were  being  dropped  by  their 
insurance  companies.  And,  you  know,  it  was  horrendous,  because  child  care 
was  getting  to  be  one  of  the  number  one  issues,  although  nobody  wanted  to 
admit  it.  But  it  was.  And  so  we  had  a  situation  that  we  were  trying  to  deal 
with,  and  we  tried  to  come  together  as  a  group  of  women  to  talk  to  the 
insurance  people  and  we  weren’t  getting  anywhere  with  them,  and  so  it  was 
decided  that  we  were  going  to  carry  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  prevent 
them  from  dropping  insurance  coverage  on  a  home.  Because  in  order  to  have 
child  care  you  had  to  have  insurance.  So  I  had  a  piece  of  legislation.  ...  I 
think  the  number  was  [A.B.]  900,  but  I’m  not  sure.1 
What  year  was  this?  Do  you  remember? 

Well,  it  had  to  be  between  ’82  and  ’84,  because  Doris  Allen  was  now  in  the 
legislature. 

OK. 

And  so  in  alphabetical  order  Allen  was  the  number  one.  [Inaudible]  So  I  had 


1.  A.B.  929,  1985-1986  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1362  (1985). 
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this  piece  of  legislation  and  I  said,  'Til  give  it  up."  It  wasn’t  earth  shattering, 
what  I  was  doing,  and  so  I  gave  up  the  legislation  for  the  women  to  come 
together  and  put  legislation  together,  and  we  did  and  of  course  we  put 
everybody  on  the  legislation  in  alphabetical  order,  so  Allen  [Laughter],  it  was 
Allen’s  bill,  and  it  was  funny  because  she  didn’t  know  what  the  bill  was  all 
about.  You  know,  there  were  so  many  hands  in  on  it.  So  we  put  the  piece  of 
legislation  together  that  basically  prevented  insurance  companies  from 
dropping  insurance  on  anyone  that  had  child  care  facilities. 

So  explain  how  that  first  came  to  your  attention,  the  issue. 

The  issue  came  to  our  attention  because  we  had  people  going  crazy.  You 
know,  you  had  a  woman  who  was  taking  care  of  maybe  three  or  four 
youngsters  in  a  home  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  didn’t  have  any  insurance.  And 
in  most  instances  if  you  have  a  mortgage  you  have  to  have  insurance.  So 
she’d  have  to  give  up  taking  care  of  the  children  in  order  to  keep  her 
insurance.  And  so  it  was  brought  to  our  attention.  I  think  there  were  several 
of  us  that  had  people  calling  us  . . . 

Constituents  who  . . . 

With  the  issue,  and  so  that’s  how  it  started.  And  so  then  we  had  the  piece  of 
legislation,  and  the  women  stuck  together.  At  that  point  I  think  it  was  like  14 
votes  grouped  together  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republican  women, 
and  we  had  all  the  women  voting  together.  It  really  stood  out.  So  that  kind  of 
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started  a  loose  coming  together  for  a  woman’s  caucus.  As  I  said,  I  was  not 
that  keen  about  all  these  separate  caucuses  so.  ...  I  went  along  with  it  as  long 
as  they  didn’t  get  into  a  discussion  on  legislation,  because  you’ve  got  to  get  to 
know  the  people. 

Then  we  had  the  situation  where  Lockyer  was  the  chair  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  senate  side  and  Diane  Watson  sat  on  that  committee,  and  I 
mean  he  just  came  unglued  one  day  with  her.  It  was  absolutely.  ...  It  was 
degrading,  it  was  disgusting,  the  things  that  he  said  to  her — there,  in  open 
session  of  a  committee.  He  would  have  never  done  that,  even  if  he  was 

angry _ With  a  man  he  would  never  have  said  the  things  he  said  to  her. 

And  so  we  just  decided,  boy,  that  was  it.  And  so  we  really  came  together. 

And  then  we  started  having  meetings.  We’d  start  out  almost  every  week,  I 
think  it  was  a  Wednesday  morning  we  did  it,  and  we  would  have  it  in  the 
lounge  for  the  senate  side  and  we  came  together.  And  then  we  did  it  really 
official.  We  had  a  chairman — I  think  we  called  them  chair,  yeah,  the  chair  of 
the  Women’s  Caucus — and  I  went  religiously.  I  went  with  them. 

YATES:  When  that  situation  happened  with  Lockyer  and  Diane  Watson — let  me  see 

how  to  phrase  this — -what  were  you  now  discussing  at  those  meetings  that  was 
different  than  before?  What  were  your  goals  or  hopes? 

WRIGHT:  Then  what  it  was  was  we  were  seeing  ourselves  that  we  could  be  a  block  of 
votes.  And  these  guys  would  just  run  over  us,  you  know,  but  then  they’d  be 
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asking  for  votes  and  wanting  you  to  support  something.  So  we  decided  that  as 
a  group. . . .  But  I  made  the  commitment  I  would  stick  with  them,  but  they  had 
to  understand  that  if  it  was  something  that  I  disagreed  with,  that  I  wouldn’t  get 
up  and  speak  out  against  it  on  the  floor,  but  neither  would  I  vote  for  it.  If  I 
didn’t  believe  in  it  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  it.  So  I  wasn’t  just  going  to  support 
legislation  because  it  was  a  woman  carrying  it.  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  that  and  I 
told  them  that  and  they  understood.  And  then,  beginning  there,  we  basically 
did  steer  clear  of  what  would  be  down  out  opposites,  for  instance  anything  on 
abortion,  or  women’s  rights  things.  We  weren’t  going  to  get  heavy  into  that 
and  we  didn’t  for  a  while. 

The  real  culmination,  when  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Women’s  Caucus  and 

never  went  back  to  it _ And,  oh,  they  begged  and  pleaded  now.  I  wouldn’t 

do  it.  There  were  things  that  I  agreed  with  them  on  on  issues  and  I  voted  with 
them  on  it,  but  I  didn’t  go  to  any  more  meetings. 

YATES:  When  was  this? 

WRIGHT:  This  was  when  [Peter  B.]  Pete  Wilson  appointed  Marian  Bergeson 

YATES:  To  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

WRIGHT:  Public  instruction.  I  mean,  she  was  a  good  person  to  have.  She  had  been  a 


schoolteacher,  she  had  been  not  only  on  her  local  school  board  but  she  had 
been  on  the  state  school  board  association  [California  School  Boards 
Association],  she  had  all  the  credentials.  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent  choice, 
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and  here  was  the  chance. . . .  Because  we  always  talked,  oh,  it  wasn’t  political, 
it  wasn’t  political.  The  Women’s  Caucus  was  not  going  to  be  political. 

Well,  it  turned  out. . . .  And  [Deirdre]  “Dede”  Alpert  was  the  chair  at  that 
time  and  I  went  to  Dede  and  said,  "I  want  us  to  have  a  meeting  so  we  can 
come  out  in  full  force  and  make  it  a  unanimous  support  of  Marian”  for  the 
position  that  the  governor  had  appointed  her.  And  this  was  the  first  time,  one 

of  the  first  instances _ It  started  with  [Daniel  E.]  Lungren,  where  they  were 

going  to  have. . . .  Before  it  was  only  the  senate  approval  you  had  to  have,  and 
then  they  started  with  the  senate  and  the  assembly  having  to  vote  for  these 
appointments,  and  so  I  just  thought  it  was  perfect  if  you  had  all  the  women 
signed  on  for  Marian. 

And  Marian  was  a  likely  candidate.  Now,  I  know  if  it  was  me,  there  would 
be  reasons,  because  of  who  I  didn’t  vote  for  when  they  wanted  me  to 
[Laughter]  and  I  guess  perchance  to  happen  to  be  kind  of  independent,  that 
they  could  find  reasons.  They  could  say,  "Well,  we  won’t  support  her  because 
she  did  this  or  she  did  that,"  and  I  would  understand.  But  Marian  wasn’t  that 
type  of  a  person.  Everyone  liked  Marian.  She  was  kind  of  low-key  and  just 
steady  doing  her  things,  so  everybody  was  in  support.  I  just  thought  it  would 
be  a  hundred  percent.  But  I  wanted  to  get  it  on  the  record  that  we  would  do  it. 
And  they  delayed  and  they  delayed  and  they  delayed  the  meeting. 


YATES:  The  Women’s  Caucus  meeting? 
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WRIGHT: 
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Yes.  They  delayed  the  Women’s  Caucus  meeting  and  finally  when  I  kept 
pushing  it  we  did  have  this  meeting.  And  I  was  just  amazed  at  the  women  in 
that  caucus.  There  were  some  of  the  freshman  women  coming  in,  because  that 
was  the  year  that  we  really  had  quite  a  number  of  women.  They  just  tore 
Marian  apart.  And  she’s  sitting  there. 

I’m  sorry,  was  this  at  the  Women’s  Caucus  meeting?  That  meeting,  not  the 
assembly? 

No,  no,  no,  no.  And  they. ...  I  was  just  shocked.  I  said,  "Well,  this  is  it."  I 
said,  "Then  you  are  not  truly  what  you  call  yourself,  a  women’s  caucus.”  I 
said,  "I  just  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  That’s  it."  Because  I  thought  it 
was  dead  wrong  what  they  said  to  her  and  about  her,  and  their  excuses.  And 
then  when  they  started  the  interviewing  process. . . .  They  had  the  meeting  and 
you  came  before  the  committee,  and  usually  it  was  the  Rules  Committee  you 
would  go  before,  and  instead  they  had  a  special  committee1  set  up  to  interview 
Marian,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  support  her.  And  these 
women,  I’m  telling  you,  I  can  still  see  them  get  up  on  the  floor,  not  only  in 
committee. ...  I  would  have  either  been  very,  very  angry  or  in  tears,  and 
Marian  just  sat  there  and  listened  to  them. 

What  do  you  think  the  reasons  were  for  why  they  voted  the  way  they  did? 


1.  A  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  assembly  for  confirmation. 
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WRIGHT:  Oh,  well!  First  of  all.  Delaine  Eastin  was  suddenly  becoming.  ...  You  know, 
she  wanted  to  be  the  chair  of  the  Education  Committee.  All  of  a  sudden  she 
was  coming  out  on  education,  education,  education,  and  she  hadn’t  been 
before,  so  you  knew  she  was  planning  to  run  for  superintendent  of  schools. 
And  so  Marian,  had  she  received  the  appointment,  she  would  have  been 
basically  the  incumbent  running  for  election  and  it  would  be  hard  then  for 
Delaine  then  to  run  against  the  incumbent,  and  it  would  even  be  harder 
because  that  is  one  of  the  positions  that  isn’t  partisan.  You  know,  you  don’t 
list  them  on  the  ballot  as  Democrat  or  Republican.  They’re  just  on  the  ballot. 
And  so  Delaine  really  did  a  hatchet  job  on  Marian  and  she  had  the  support  of 
the. . . .  Then  it  became  Democrat,  Republican.  So  you  had  all  the  Democratic 
women  going  along  with  it,  except  in  the  senate.  In  the  senate  I  knew  that 
Teresa  Hughes  would  have  voted  for  Marian.  Diane  Watson  voted  for 
Marian.  She  would  have  had  her  votes  in  the  senate  if  it  was  just  the  senate. 

And  I  do  believe  that’s  why  the  hierarchy  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  both 
in  the  senate  and  the  assembly,  then  pushed  and  proved  their  point  and  got  the 
legal  interpretation,  which  naturally  because  they’re  the  controlling 

party _ Even  the  so-called  attorney  for  both  houses,  he  gets  voted  on  by 

both  houses,  every  time  around  as  to — that’s  [Bion  M.]  Gregory — -whether  or 
not  he’s  going  to  continue  to  be  in  that  position.  And  so  he  came  up  with 
the. . . .  Which  I  always  think  is  fun  when  you  watch  attorneys,  they  can  come 
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up  and  find  out  and  get  a  legal  opinion  that  will  agree  with  what  the  majority 
wants  to  get,  and  that’s  what  they  did. 

And  so  with  that  then  she  had  to  get  both  houses  to  vote.  So  she  never  got 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  senate.  She  got  to  be  voted  in  the  assembly. 

YATES:  Right,  and  was  defeated. 

WRIGHT:  And  then  again  it  was  just,  down  the  line,  party.  But  it  was  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  women,  and  women  that  didn’t  even  know  Marian.  You  know,  I  come  in 
as  a  freshman,  I  would  never  get  up  and  speak  out  against  someone  for  an 
appointment.  I  may  vote  against  them  because  I  didn’t  think  they  were 
capable  or  whatever  but  I  don’t  think  I  could  get  up  and  speak  on  all  the 
problems  or  what  her  faults  were,  as  these  women  did,  picking  on  her  because 
she  voted  for  a  budget  that  cut  education.  Give  me  a  break!  It  had  to  be  a  two 
thirds  vote.  She  was  not  the  only  one  that  was  doing  the  voting  for  the  budget, 
you  know.  And  usually,  when  you  are  voting  on  the  budget  it’s  not  the 
breaker  of  your  career.  No  one  holds  budget  votes  against  you.  It’s  individual 
pieces  of  legislation  more  than  voting  for  or  against  the  budget  that  causes  you 
to  loose  your  seat.  But  they  spoke  out  about  how  she  voted  against  education, 
how  could  anybody  be  head  of  a  department  who  couldn’t  even  support 
education’s  budget  and. . . .  Oh!  And  her  character.  Oh!  I  shut  it  off.  I  tried 
to  follow  it  when  the  hearing  was  in  the  assembly,  and  then  I  shut  it  off.  I 


couldn’t  stand  it.  So  that’s  what  did  me  in. 
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Right,  with  the  Women’s  Caucus? 

Yeah. 

I  think  it  splintered  pretty  much  after  that. 

Oh,  yeah.  Uh-huh. 

And  then  there  was  discussion,  I  believe,  of  a  Republican’s  Women’s  Caucus 
and  a  Democratic  Women’s  Caucus? 

And  for  a  while  they  did  that,  but  then  you  lost  your. ...  If  you  had  any  power 
or  any  control  whatsoever  you  lost  it  when  you  broke  it  up  along  party  lines. 

So  it  sounds  like  most  of  the  nineties,  then,  there  wasn’t  really  a  women’s 
caucus  as  it  had  been  before. 

No.  Not  a  formal  women’s  caucus,  no. 

And  back  to  the  situation  with  Marian  Bergeson  for  a  second,  you  talked  about 
the  situation  in  the  Women’s  Caucus.  What  role  do  you  think  Willie  Brown 
played  in  that,  if  any,  as  the  leader  of  the  assembly? 

It  never  came  up.  Because  he  was  the  leader,  there  was  no  question  about  it. 
And  there  was  one  thing  about  Willie,  if  he’s  given  his  word  to  anybody  he 
would  stick  with  it.  So  I  would  imagine  that  early  on  he  had  given  his  support 
to  Delaine  and  therefore  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  see  to  it  that  she 
had  the  advantage  going  into  the  campaign. 

Do  you  think  there  was. . . .  How  do  I  word  it?  The  Democratic  women,  did 
they  feel  caught  in  the  middle,  do  you  think? 
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WRIGHT:  I  would  imagine  some  of  them  did. 

YATES:  If  Brown  is  pushing  Delaine  Eastin? 

WRIGHT:  I  would  imagine.  But,  see,  it  had  no  bearing  on  Teresa  Hughes. 

YATES :  Right,  I  was  thinking  that  it’s  women  in  the  assembly,  not  the  senate. 

WRIGHT:  But  at  that  point . . . 

YATES :  That’ s  where  the  numbers  were  anyway,  right? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  the  numbers  were  in  the  assembly,  as  far  as  the  Women’s  Caucus, 

because  that  was  quite  a  group  of  women  that  had  come  in  at  that  point.  And  I 
don’t  know,  except  it’s  just  like  everything  else.  It’s  your  appointment  to 
committees,  it’s  your  chairmanships,  it’s  what  little. . . .  How  should  I  say  it? 
They’re  not  perks,  but  you  want  something  special,  and  whether  you’re  going 
to  get  it  or  not,  or  you  want  to  get  a  piece  of  legislation  on  a  committee  that 
not  too  many  people  are  supportive  of. 

YATES :  So  that  may  have  been  on  their  minds?  But  you  don’t  know  for  certain? 

WRIGHT:  I  don’t  know  for  certain.  I  can’t  say  somebody  said,  "Oh,  gee,  I  would  like  to 
vote  for  Marian,  but  I  can’t  because  I  have  this  piece  of  legislation”  or  “I 
would  like  to,  but  Willie  asked  me  not  to  or  else  I’m  going  to  loose  my 
chairmanship."  No. 

YATES:  Right.  Nobody  would  verbalize  that,  probably. 

WRIGHT:  No,  of  course  not. 

YATES:  You  know,  back  to  the  situation  that  you  described,  one  of  the  events  that 
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solidified  the  Women’s  Caucus,  being  the  Lockyer- Watson  situation  in  the 
committee,  and  it  sounds  like  the  Women’s  Caucus  thought  the  power  would 
be  in  the  votes. 

Yes,  voting  as  a  block. 

Right.  But  I  guess  what  I’m  wondering  is  whether  you  discussed  as  a  group 
how  you  were  treated  in  general,  or  in  these  committee  situations  if  you  felt 
there  was  discrimination,  or,  you  know. ...  For  example,  that  Lockyer  would 
never  have  yelled  at  a  man  the  way  he  did  at  a  woman.  I  was  wondering  if 
that  ever  was  part  of  the  discussion  at  all,  in  these  meetings. 

Well,  you  know,  we  didn’t  make  it  a  big  push,  because  we  knew  what  the  guys 
were  like. 

So  you  thought  really  the  best  thing  was  the  bloc  in  terms  of .  . . 

It  was  the  bloc  vote,  yeah.  It  was  the  bloc  of  votes  that  you  had.  For  instance, 
right  now  in  the  senate  today. . . .  There’s  forty  members  in  the  senate,  ten  of 
them  are  women.  I  think  it’s  up  to  eleven  now.  I’d  have  to  check  the  book 
again.  But  I  know  there’s  at  least  ten. 

Uh-huh,  and  they’re  all  Democrats,  right? 

Right  now  they’re  all  Democrats,  yeah. 

You  were  the  last  Republican  woman. 

I  was  a  Republican.  I  was  the  only  Republican  woman  for  six  years. 

Wow.  Well,  I  want  to  backtrack  to  when  you  first  came  into  the  assembly  and 
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you  mentioned,  as  part  of  your  other  discussions,  about  the  speaker  situation 
with  Berman  and. ...  I  guess  I  should  say  McCarthy  and  Berman,  and  then 
it’s  Berman  and  Brown. 

Well,  McCarthy  was  the  speaker. 

Right.  But  by  the  time  you  came  in,  that  initial  battle  had  taken  place,  right? 
The  McCarthy-Berman  situation? 

No,  because  it  was  happening  in  the  Democratic  Caucus.  It  was  like  a  tie. 
OK.  So  talk  about  what  the  situation  was  like  when  you  came  into  the 
assembly. 

OK,  when  I  came  into  the  assembly,  I  knew,  from  just  reading  the  papers  and 
that. . . .  And  they  were  wondering  when  there  was  going  to  be  another  vote 
and  the  Republicans  wouldn’t  touch  it,  so  it  was  the  Democrats  had  to  fight  it 
out  themselves.  So  McCarthy  was  the  speaker.  There  weren’t  enough  votes 
to  throw  him  out.  So  Berman  couldn’t  get  the  majority  of  votes  so  he  could 
call  a  caucus  meeting  and  basically  vote  McCarthy  out  of  the  leadership.  He 
couldn’t  do  it.  But  also  McCarthy’s  trying  to  increase  his  base  or  hold  on  to 
his  base,  and  so  he’s  not  doing  anything  to. . . .  How  should  I  say.  It  was  just 
a  situation  where  nothing  was  getting  done,  really,  because  nobody  was 
stepping  on  anybody’s  toes.  There  was  always  that,  McCarthy  trying  to  hold 
his  leadership,  trying  to  enforce  his  leadership  so  he  would  be  a  strong  leader, 
and  he  couldn’t.  And  the  Republicans  weren’t  going  to  do  anything  to  help 
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him,  and  Berman  was  attacking  and  nitching  away  at  him  all  the  time.  I  mean 
it  was  just. . . .  The  whole  year  before  the  election  it  was  like  in  limbo,  and 
that’s  when  it  started. 

And  of  course  Berman  with  his  brother,  and  they  were  a  little  farther  ahead 
than  anybody  else,  as  far  as  I  guess  you  would  call  the  technology  is 
concerned.  So  there  were  a  lot  of  things  they  could  do,  that  they  were  doing. 
And  so  Berman  started  getting  people. . . .  Just  like  I  went  to  Ross  Johnson. 
Now,  maybe  if  Ross  Johnson  said  to  me,  "Well,  I  can  support  you  if  you 
would  come  out  in  favor  of  me  being  the  speaker"  or  something  such  as  that. 
I’d  say,  "Gee,  you  know,  if  he  kicked  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I 
could  win  the  campaign.  Yeah,  that’s  no  skin  off  of  my  nose.  I’ll  do  it."  OK. 
Fine.  So  it  was  a  commitment  then,  for  the  vote.  And  so  that’s  what  was 
going  on  between  McCarthy  and  Berman. 

Explain  a  little  bit  more  what  you  just  said  about  Michael  Berman  and  the 
technology  and  helping  gamer  votes.  Is  that  what  you’re  saying? 

No,  the  technology  was  a  way  they  could  run  campaigns,  you  see?  He  was 
getting  very  powerful.  It  was  almost  what  we’d  call  machine  politics. 

So  getting  the  candidates  in  the  . . . 

I’ll  give  you  an  example,  just  in  my  situation  alone.  I  was  running  against 
Arline  Mathews. 

Right.  I  remember  you  mentioned  that.  That  she  was  his  . . . 
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Yeah.  She  had  given  a  commitment  to  Berman.  So  Berman  was  funding  her. 
OK. 

And  not  only  were  they  funding  her,  but  they  were  doing  her  mail  program 
and  that’s  how  I  said  they  had. ...  At  that  point  it  was  just  coming  into  being, 
where  you  could  spot  mail  and  you’d  poll  and  you’d  find  out  what  the  feelings 
were.  So  in  my  situation  Simi  Valley  didn’t  like  the  [San  Fernando]  Valley, 
because  everybody  moved  to  Simi  Valley  to  get  out  of  the  Valley,  you  know. 
So  there  was  that  little  bit  of  friction  between  them.  So  you’d  tell  the  Valley 
one  thing  and  you’d  tell  Simi  Valley  something  else.  The  Santa  Clarita  Valley 
would  get  told  something  else.  And  they  could  break  the  mailing  down. 
Previously  to  that  you  mailed  a  brochure  and  then  you’d  mail  some  more 
mailers,  and  you’d  have  some  flyers  and  that  trying  to  say  how  great  you 
were.  But  in  this  instance  they  were  able  to  divide  it  up  and  put  out 
mail. . .  .  And  that’s  what  I  laughed  about,  the  fact  that  Simi  Valley  got  the 
piece  of  mail  that  said  I  was  going  to  do  everything  for  Simi  Valley  and  they 
shouldn’t  want  to  vote  for  me  for  that  reason,  because  you  weren’t  going  to 
get  your  fair  . . . 

I  remember  you  mentioning  it.  [Laughter] 

That  was  so  funny.  You  know. . . .  “God!  Thanks!  Mail  it  for  me  again!” 
Continue  with  what  was  happening  with  the  speakership.  McCarthy  becomes 


clearly  out  of  the  picture  and  then  it’s  . . . 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  McCarthy,  then,  there  was  a  mad  rush,  especially  after  the  primaries, 

and  I  really  wasn’t. ...  I  believe  it  was  even  in  the  paper  in  1980.  It  seemed  to 
me  there  was  a  discussion  about  when  the  dust  had  settled  after  the  primary  it 
was  that  Berman  had  a  candidate  or  more  that  he  had  been  able  to  pull  out  of 
the  primary.  That  would  mean  that  when  they  went  into  session,  after  the 
general  election,  that  McCarthy  would  be  out.  He  wouldn’t  have  it.  Berman 
would  probably  have  it. 

So  what  the  Republicans  were  concerned  about  was  that  McCarthy  and 
Berman  were  such  that. . . .  They  were  both  pretty  much  alike.  You  know, 
they  didn’t  want  to  run  McCarthy  because  he’d  make  promises  to  you  and 
then  not  follow  through  on  them.  They  didn’t  want  Berman  because  he  did 
the  same  thing,  so  the  Republicans  decided  they’d  better  see  if  they  couldn’t 
get  someone  else,  and  especially  because  after  the  1980  election  you  were 
going  to  have  reapportionment,  which  was  a  big  thing,  and  so  you  didn’t  want 
either  McCarthy  or  Berman.  OK.  So  they  had  to  find  a  candidate.  Now,  they 
couldn’t  put  up  a  Republican  because  a  Republican  was  never  going  to  get  the 
votes.  You  were  looking  to  get  the. . . .  Let’s  see,  you  had  to  get  to  the  magic 
number  of  41. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  And  so  Republicans  alone  couldn’t  put  a  Republican  in.  So  you  really  had  to 
pick  a  Democrat  that  really  wanted  it  and  could  pull  votes  out  of  that  caucus, 
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away  from  McCarthy  and  away  from  Berman.  So  that  was  all  the 
maneuvering  that  was  going  on. 

When  you  actually  got  there? 

Well,  when  I  got  there  it  was  already  decided. 

OK.  So  these  are  observations  you  had  during  that  year  when  you  were 
running  for  election. 

Right,  and  then  you  were  noticing  what  was  happening  and  it  was  kind  of  a 
question.  I  don’t  think  it  ever  appeared  in  the  papers,  but  there  was  a  kind  of 
question  who  the  Republicans  were  going  to  support,  because  in  the  end,  if 
someone  couldn’t  come  out  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  with  41  votes,  it  was 
going  to  need  Republicans’  votes  to  do  it.  Who  was  it  going  to  be?  And  it 
was  always  the  thought  it  would  be  between  McCarthy  or  Berman.  So  that 
was  the  whole  thing,  but  it  was. . . .  When  you  got  to  Sacramento,  and  it  was 
on  that  Sunday  night,  before  the  floor  session  on  Monday,  that  we  found  out 
what  the  leadership  had  worked  on. 

The  Republican  leadership? 

The  Republican  leadership,  because  Willie,  well,  Willie  had  been  there  a  long 
time. 

And  now  this  is. . . .  Carol  Hallett  is  the  minority  leader? 

It  would  be  Carol  Hallett.  Yeah,  it  was  Carol  Hallett  and  it  was  Ross  Johnson 


and  Dennis  Brown  and  Pat  Nolan. 
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Yeah.  There’s  a  chart  I  gave  you1  of  many  of  those  names. 

Yeah.  The  ’81-’82.  . . .  Let’s  see,  who  else  would  have  been  up  in  that  group? 
Dennis  Brown  would  have  been.  I  think  [Robert  W.]  Naylor  worked  in  on  that 
too.  Oh,  [Charles  R.]  Imbrecht,  I  know,  was  kind  of  involved  in  that.  And  it 
was  finally  decided.  I  don’t  see  anybody  else  who  would  stand  out  in  my 
mind. 

OK.  But  they  were  the  ones  leading  the  . . . 

They  were  involved  in  the  Republican  Caucus. 

. .  .  support  for  Brown. 

Well,  that’s  how  they  narrowed  it  down,  because  they  figured  Brown  would 
pull  in  all  the  black  votes  and  he’d  probably  get  some  of  the  Hispanic  vote. 
And  then  he  had  some  people  like  [John]  Vasconcellos  and  some  of  the  others 
that  had  always  been  close  buddies  with  Willie,  and  so  it  was  putting  those 
votes  together.  And  so  Willie  worked  the  Democratic  Caucus,  and  Carol  and 
Ross  Johnson  and  those  fellows,  they  were  working  out  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  the  Republican  Caucus. 

Did  you  attend  meetings  at  that  point?  This  is  all  done  before  you  . . . 

I’m  not  a  member. 

OK.  So  this  is  before  you’re  an  official  member. 


1.  Referring  to  seating  diagram  from  the  1981-82  Assembly  Final  History >. 
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Yes. 

OK. 

I  am  nothing  until  I  walk  on  that  floor  and  raise  my  right  hand.  And  there 

were  only  about  thirteen _ Well,  I  can  tell  you  who  was  in  my  group. 

[Phillip  D.]  Wyman  was  there,  [Stan]  Statham  was  there.  [Wally]  Herger  was 
one,  La  Follette  two,  Wright  three,  [William  P.]  Baker  four,  [Ernest  L.] 
Konnyu  five,  [Gilbert]  Marguth  six,  [Don]  Sebastian!  seven,  [John  R.]  Lewis 
was  eight,  Larry  Stirling  was  nine.  I  guess  it  was  nine  out  of  that  class 
Republicans. 

When  you  say  in  your  group,  do  you  mean  freshmen? 

Freshmen,  that  were  elected  in  1980.  It  was  nine  of  us. 

OK.  So  in  ’81,  when  this  is  happening,  you  guys  are  not,  since  you’re  not 
sworn  in  yet. . . . 

Well,  it  would  be  ’80,  December  of  1980. 

Right. 

No,  we  weren’t  sworn  in. 

OK,  when  all  of  this  was  coming  to  a  head. 

Yeah,  that  was  the  group  that  basically,  I  would  imagine. .  . .  Now  this  is  my 
own  thought  process,  that  who  was  there  in  the  caucus  knew  what  they  had  to 
do  and  it  was  to  contact. . . .  Which  I  was  contacted  and  told  that  the  caucus 
had  come  to  this  decision  and  we  were  to. . . .  And  we  had  a  meeting.  It  seems 
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to  me  we  were  called  into  Sacramento  previously  to  inform  us  that  they  were 
working  on  picking  someone  other  than. . . . 

So  this  is  before  the  session  started  in  January? 

Yeah,  and  that  they  were  going  to  try  and  get  some  concessions  in  order  to  get 
Brown  the  votes.  I  didn’t  know  too  much  about  him,  so  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  me.  What  was  going  on,  I  figured  these  guys  had  been  there, 
they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  But  then  you  took  Ryan,  Bergeson 
and  . .  . 

[Jean]  Moorhead? 

No.  Well,  Moorhead  changed  her  registration.1 
I  thought  it  was  after  this,  though.  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the  three. 

No,  it  was  three  votes  we  were  down,  and  the  three  votes  we  were  down  were 
Ryan,  Bergeson,  and  Dave  Stirling.  They  were  the  three  that  had  committed 
to  Berman  early  on.  They  would  vote  for  him. 

So  when  this  all  happens — Brown  becomes  speaker  when  you  come  in — what 
then  were  the  dynamics,  if  you  noticed  them,  in  the  Republican  Caucus? 

Since  you  have  some  people  who  split,  who  supported  Berman  and  not  Brown. 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  just  couldn’t  understand  it.  I  can  remember  getting  up 
and  speaking.  "I  don’t  understand  it!"  You  know,  you  have  a  vote.  I  couldn’t 


1.  Moorhead  was  a  Republican,  1979-1982,  a  Democrat,  1983-1985. 
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figure  out  why  they  were  so  down  on  Marian  Bergeson  and  Marilyn  Ryan  and 
Dave  Stirling,  because  they  had  been  honest,  they  said  right  from  the  very 
beginning  they  had  made  that  commitment,  and  they  were  going  to  stick  with 
their  commitment,  because  they  wanted  to  give  Willie  33  votes.  Because 

that’s  where  our  caucus  was  then,  thirty-three,  but  then  at  that  point - I 

believe  she  did  it  before  we  took  the  vote,  Moorhead  did. 

YATES:  Change  parties? 

WRIGHT:  Yes. 

YATES:  I’d  have  to  check  on  the  timing  but . . . 

WRIGHT:  I  think  it  was  right  after  the  election.  So  the  election  was  [held],  and  then  she 
changed  to  the  other  party. 

YATES :  I  may  have  kind  of  not  have  this  straight  in  the  timing. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  the  brain  only  holds  so  much.  [Laughter] 

[End  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK.  I  was  asking  you,  then.  . . .  You’re  talking  about  the  McCarthy-Berman 
and  Berman-Brown  situation  that  you  were  observing  more  as  an  outsider,  but 
then  once  you’re  there — and  we  know  that  several  people  voted  for  Berman, 
the  rest  voted  for  Brown — what  the  dynamics  were,  and  you  were  talking 
about  how,  for  example,  Marian  Bergeson  was  treated  in  terms  of. . . . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  Marian  was  treated  quite  badly,  I  thought,  because  I  didn’t  see  why  that 
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was  important.  There  were  the  votes  there  for  Willie,  you  know,  but  it  was  the 
commitment  that  was  made  by  the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Caucus  that 
they  would  deliver  the  Republican  Caucus  to  Willie,  and  Willie  had  to  make 
some  concessions.  There  were  three  concessions. 

Starting  right  off. . . .  And  what  the  devil  did  we  call  it?  That  one 
committee  took  so  many  different  name  changes.  But  it  was  Public  Safety 
[Committee].  That  is  all  I  remember,  it  was  Public  Safety,  because  we  had  a 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  assembly,  where  in  the  senate  it  was  just  Judiciary 
[Committee],  period. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  But  I  became  the  vice  chair  of  that  committee,  and  I  got  all  the  assignments  I 
asked.  My  number  one  thing  was  Local  Government  [Committee],  of  course. 
They  keep  telling  me  that  I  can’t  get  on  it.  You  wouldn’t  want  Local 
Government,  because  no  money  could  be  raised  there,  but  I  wanted  Local 
Government. 

I  wanted. . . .  Oh,  I  wanted  the  budget,  which  was  then  Ways  and  Means 
[Committee].  I  wanted  to  be  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  then  I  found  out  that 
you  had  to  be  senior.  So  the  senior  members  got  budget,  and  I  thought  it  was 
because  it  was  such  a  fantastic  committee  to  be  on,  and  then  found  out  later 
that  that’s  where  all  the  money  could  be  raised,  because  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  required  funds  went  through  Ways  and  Means.  So  it  was  the 
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idea  of  how  much  money  you  could  raise,  and  if  you  sat  on  Ways  and  Means 
you  were  supposed  to  divvy  up  money  to  the  caucus  for  the  battle  that  was 

going  to  come  up.  But  on  this,  and _ What  other  committee? 

I’ve  got  the  list  here. 

From  the  assembly? 

For  the  first . . . 

Yeah,  because  gosh. . . . 

So  Criminal  Justice  is  the  one  you’re  talking  about? 

Criminal  Justice,  that’s  the  one  I  was  talking  about,  yeah. 

So  that  committee  would  have  been  originally  split  into  two  committees, 
right?  Public  Safety  and  Criminal  Justice?  Does  that  sound  right?  OK. 

So  I  got  this  vice  chair  of  Criminal  Justice.  I  also  got  the  vice  chair  of 

Consumer  Protection  and  Toxic  Materials  [Committee],  and - Local 

Government  was  the  one  I  really  wanted. 

Well,  talk  about  how  you  obtained  your  committee  assignments. 

Oh,  well,  you  were  given  a  form  to  fill  out  and  you  said  what  committees  you 
wanted  to  serve  on. 

And  whose  form  was  this?  From  the  majority? 

The  caucus.  Because,  see,  what  would  happen  is  that  if  I  wanted  a  position  on 
a  committee  and  Pat  Nolan  wanted  it,  well,  then  by  seniority  he  was  going  to 
get  it,  because  he  was  buddy-buddy  with  Carol  Hallett.  He  would  get  it. 
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So  how  did  you  end  up  becoming  vice  chair  of  a  committee  in  your  freshman 
year? 

Because  it  was  one  of  the  deals  that  was  cut  with  Willie,  that  every  member  of 
our  caucus,  every  committee  would  have  the  vice  chair.  Because,  see,  before 
this  you  didn’t  have  to  show,  you  didn’t  have  to  show  up  at  the  committee, 
because  the  chair  was  a  Democrat,  the  vice  chair  was  a  Democrat,  the  numbers 
was  divided  down  so  it  was  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  on  the 
committee.  So  where  could  you  go?  So  what  was  done,  it  was  then  when  they 
made  the  decision — or  at  least  Willie  made  the  commitment — that,  one,  every 
committee  would  have  a  Republican  vice  chair,  and  committees  would  be 
divided  according  to  the  percentage  on  the  floor.  So  if  there  were  33  1/3 
percent  Republicans  on  the  floor,  then  one  third  of  the  committee  would  be 
Republicans. 

That  was  the  promise. 

That  was  the  promise.  That  was  the  commitment.  And  of  course  the  other 
commitment — that  always,  later  on,  I  got  a  kick  out  of — was  the  fact  that  he 
would  take  care  of  the  reapportionment.  We  would  be  taken  care  of,  we  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  it.  But  he  didn’t  say  how  he  was  going  to  take  care  of  us, 
because  my  district.  . . .  Oh,  God,  when  I  think  of  the  driving  I  did!  I  wonder 
how  I  didn’t  end  up  dead,  trying  to  get  to  meetings,  because  I  was  a  person 
who  if  I  made  a  commitment  I  was  going  to  be  there. 
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So  you’re  talking  because  the  boundaries  changed? 

Oh,  shoot,  did  they  ever  change!  I  mean,  they  didn’t  just  change  to  take  into 
consideration  population,  which  is  the  determination,  but  they  were  changed 
as  to. . . .  For  example,  when  I  ran  for  office  . . . 

In ’80? 

In  1980.  The  Thirty-seventh  Assembly  District  was  Simi  Valley  and 
Moorpark  and  Fillmore  and  Pirn  and  the  unincorporated  area,  which  didn’t 
have  anybody  in  it  anyway,  on  tire  east  comer  of  Ventura  County.  Then  it 
went  into  Los  Angeles  County  and  it  was  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  it  was  Granada 
Hills,  it  was  Chatsworth,  it  was  Northridge,  it  was  Canoga  Park. 

It  kept  the  same  number,  right?  You  didn’t  have  a  different. . . . 

Right.  The  number  was  changed  in  1990. 

Remind  me,  when  did  that  reapportionment  go  into  effect?  What  election 
would  this  have  been? 

It  would  go  to  the  election  of  ’82. 

OK.  So  that  quickly.  OK,  I’m  thinking  of  the  ten  years  before,  where  it  took  I 
think  several  years  before  an  agreement  was  made. 

Well,  1990  was  a  battle,  because  we  threw  it  into  the  courts  and  let  a  panel  of 
judges  make  the  determination.  But  the  1992  election  was  still  according  to 
the  reapportionment  plan. 

Go  back  to  this  promise  number  two  from  Brown,  the  reapportionment.  What 
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was  the  understanding  of  what  he  was  going  to  do?  Not  carve  up  districts  or.  . 

Well,  that’s  it,  he  wasn’t  going  to  carve  them  up.  Well,  he  didn’t.  You  know, 
he  didn’t  really  carve  them  up.  I  mean,  the  Thirty-seventh  District  was  a 
Republican  district.  There  was  no  question  about  it.  It  was  just  the  way  he 
did  it. 

You  know.  I’m  just  remembering  . . . 

Because  there  were  other  areas  of  the  state  where  they  wanted  to  pick  up 
Democratic  seats. 

I  should  refresh  my  memory  on  this.  The  reapportionment  actually  is  done  at 
the  congressional  level?  No.  Because  wasn’t  [Phillip]  Phil  Burton  heavily 
involved? 

Well,  that  was  because  of  the  power  of  the  Democratic  party. 

OK. 

Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  state.  Yeah.  The  Democrats  were  in  control 
in  both  houses. 

I’m  just  wondering  how  much  power  Brown  actually  has  in  having  a  say  over 
what  happens,  is  what  I  guess  I’m. . . . 

Because  it  will  go  out  of  the  state  assembly  and  out  of  the  state  senate  and  be 
signed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California,  the  reapportionment  plan  for 


the  State  of  California. 
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OK. 

And  so  this  was  the  whole  thing,  so  putting  Willie  Brown  as  speaker  meant 
Willie  Brown  would  have  control  of  that  reapportionment,  which  he  did. 

So  you  feel  he  fulfilled  that  promise? 

Well,  he  didn’t  sit  down  and. . . .  The  agreement  was  never,  unless  it  was 
beyond  the  members  of  our  caucus  knowing,  that  you  would  have  all  these 
seats,  and  then  where  there  were  seats  where  there  might  be  some  discussion, 
well,  we’d  just  let  them  be  tossed  up  for  grabs,  where  maybe  a  Republican 
could  win  it  or  maybe  a  Democrat  could  win  it,  and  that  really  hard  cold 
breakdown  as  to  how  it  was  going  to  be.  And  so  I  think  that’s  what 
Republicans  thought.  It  was  just  going  to  be  a  real  fair  reapportionment  they 
were  going  to  get.  They  figured  there  would  be  some  tweaking  done,  you 
know,  for  certain  members  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  but  they  never 
anticipated  what  it  was  going  to  be. 

I  mean,  I  walked  in  and  [Richard  J.]  Alatorre  was  the  chair  of  the 
Reapportionment  Committee.  Gee!  When  I  walked  into  his  office,  invited 
into  his  office  to  see  my  district. . . .  And  I  was  even  interviewed,  to  ask  me 
what  I  wanted  in  my  district.  I  said,  "I  don’t  particularly  care,  because  it’s 
people  of  the  state  of  California."  The  only  thing,  because  you’re  supposed  to 
live  in  your  district,  I  would  like  my  home  in  my  district.  I  don’t  want  to  have 
to  move,  because  I  own  my  home.  So  I  want  wherever  Simi  Valley  is,  that 
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will  be  my  district.  "Oh,  don’t  worry  about  it! " 

Well,  yeah,  I  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  it,  but  it  went  from  the  description 
I  gave  you  to  Lompoc,  Buellton,  Solvang — that’s  all  the  northern  part  of  Santa 
Barbara  County.  I  had  to  drive  through  the  other  part  of  Santa  Barbara  County 
to  get  to  my  district  up  there.  And  how  did  they  make  a  connection?  Down 
through  the  Los  Padres  [National]  Forest,  it  came  down.  Well,  there  was 
nobody  living  up  in  there!  So  by  bringing  it  down  that  way  and  bringing  it  on 
down,  then,  I  had  Ojai,  which  was  a  joy,  because  you  always  had  to  go  off  the 
101  and  get  over  into  Ojai.  So  I  had  Ojai.  Did  I  have  Santa  Paula  in  that  area? 
No,  I  wouldn’t  have  Santa  Paula.  Why?  Well,  Santa  Paula  was  heavy 
Democrat.  So  they  gave  me  Ojai,  which  was  predominantly  Democrat,  and 
they  gave  me  Fillmore,  which  was  predominantly  Democrat,  but  it  was  really 
close  and  there  wasn’t  that  many  people,  you  know.  They  could  be 
overpowered  by  other  sections  of  the  district.  Of  course,  Fillmore  had 
Fillmore  and  Piru.  But  I  didn’t  have  Moorpark. 

Right.  So  it  sounds  like  the  Republican  party  didn’t  get  quite  what  they  had 
hoped  for. 

That’s  right. 

And  what  was  number  three?  I  think  you  said  there  were  three  things.  The 
committee  assignments,  reappqrtionment . . . 

Committee  assignments  [of]  chairmanships,  and  fair  distribution  of  dollars  for 
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us  to  maintain  our  offices. 

And  what  happened  with  that? 

It  worked  out  pretty  well.  Willie  was  good  on  that.  I  mean,  those  were  the 
commitments  he  made,  that’s  what  we  got.  I  even  had  a  consultant  for  me  on 
this  Criminal  Justice  Committee,  which  normally,  before,  even  if  you 
managed  to  have  a  vice  chairmanship  of  a  committee,  you  had  to  deal  with  the 
Democratic  staff.  You  didn’t  have  your  own  staff,  you  know,  someone  you 
could  rely  on. 

Right.  Well,  maybe  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  experiences  on  your 
committees  in  that  first  session,  perhaps,  if  it  stands  out. 

Let’s  take  the  Criminal  Justice  just  for  a  moment.  Now,  I  was  told  that  Terry 
Goggin  was  hard  to  get  along  with. 

He’s  the  chair. 

And  he’s  the  chair.  I  checked  with  our  caucus  to  find  out — I  mean,  like  the 
staff  of  the  caucus — what  exactly  does  a  vice  chair  do?  Well,  you’d  run  the 
committee  if  the  chairman  wasn’t  there,  and  in  many  instances  some  of  the 
chairs  never  were  there  in  their  committees.  They  were  off  doing  other  things 
or  they  had  conflicts  between  committees.  I  was  fortunate  that  even  with  my 
list  of  committees  I  didn’t  have  any  conflicts.  So  it  wasn’t  the  case  where  you 
had  two  committees  meeting  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  day.  So  I  was  quite 
pleased  with  that. 
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So  I  went  to  meet  Terry  Goggin,  because  to  me  you  start  a  meeting,  you 
start  it  on  time.  So  the  meeting  was  supposed  to  start  at  one-thirty,  this 
meeting  was  supposed  to  start  at  one-thirty.  I  said,  well,  how  much  time  do 
you  want  to  give  yourself,  if  you’re  held  up  coming  to  a  committee,  for  me  to 
start  the  meeting  if  I’m  there  and  I’ve  got  a  quorum  to  start  the  meeting?  He 
went  through  the  ceiling.  He  said,  "It’s  my  committee  and  I  will  start  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  doesn’t  start  until  I  get  there."  Sometimes  you  sat  there 
until  two  o’clock,  waiting  for  him  to  come.  So  that  was  the  first  thing. 

So  I  went  to  Willie  and  I  asked  him  about  it.  He  said,  "Well,  if  you  have  a 
quorum,  you  can  go  ahead  and  you  can  start  the  committee."  Well,  that’s  all  I 

had  to  do.  I  started  the  committee.  So  then,  Levine - What  is  his  first 

name? 

YATES:  Mel. 

WRIGHT:  Mel  Levine.  He  was  on  that  committee,  and  Goggin  would  consistently  give 
the  gavel  to  him.  And  I’d  be  sitting  there.  He  would  never  give  it  to  me,  to 
run  the  committee.  So  one  day — it  sticks  out  in  my  mind — Mel  Levine  was 
not  there  and  we  had  this  witness  in  front  of  us,  and  Goggin’s  at  the  back  of 
the  room  talking  to  a  group  of  people,  and  this  fellow  is  kind  of  like  "Where 
do  I  go  from  here?"  The  chairman’s  not  sitting  there  and  nobody  appears  to 
be  chair.  So  I  said,  "Have  you  completed  your  presentation?  Are  there  any 
questions?"  And  Goggin  at  the  back  of  the  room  says,  "I’m  the  chair  of  the 
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committee."  I  said,  "You’re  not  even  sitting  here  listening  to  these  people." 
He  said,  "I  don’t  have  to  be.  I  can  chair  from  the  back  of  the  room."  I  said, 
"You  can’t  even  chair  when  you’re  up  here,  let  alone  the  back  of  the  room.” 
And  this  is  all  on  open  mike.  [Laughter] 

How  terrible! 

We  were  shouting  back  and  forth  at  each  other. 

So  what  happened? 

[Laughter]  Willie  came  in.  I  guess  Willie  was  hearing  it  on  his  squawk  box. 
He  comes  in  and  he  says  he  wanted  us  two  to  go  out  to  breakfast  together  and 
try  to  get  this  thing  ironed  out. 

You  and  Terry  Goggin  and  Brown. 

No,  no,  Brown  wasn’t. . . .  No,  no.  [Laughter] 

Just  the  two  of  you. 

Yeah.  Just  the  two  of  us  to  sit  down.  He  said,  "Work  this  out.  You  know, 
you’re  going  to  be  working  together  for  two  years." 

So  did  you  do  that? 

Oh,  yeah.  We  went  out  to  breakfast. 

And  how  did  that  go? 

So  that  day,  like  on  a  Thursday  we  were  to  do  that,  and  then  Thursday  of 
course  is  session  on  the  floor,  and  so  Willie  came  down  and  he  said,  "Did  you 
get  everything  ironed  out?"  I  said,  "Yeah.  We  have  a  lot  in  common."  He 
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said,  "Oh,  really?"  I  said,  "Yeah.  We’re  both  Catholics.  And  that’s  it!" 
[Laughter]  Apart  from  that  we  were  both  Catholics,  nothing  else  in  common 
at  all.  So  it  was  just  one  of  those  things.  But  to  Terry  Republicans  were  like 
the  plague. 

So  after  the  breakfast  what  happened?  How  did  things  go? 

Same  thing. 

It  continued  in  the  same  way. 

Yes.  Then  he  complained  and  said  I  threw  a  pencil  at  him,  and  I  didn’t.  You 
know,  sometimes  just  the  way  you  drop  your  pencil,  it  will  flip  over,  and  of 
course  I  was  sitting  [where]  there  was  only  a  consultant  between  us,  and  it 
went  over  on  his  side.  Then  I  was  supposed  to  have  thrown  the  gavel  at  him. 

I  said,  "I  didn’t  throw  the  gavel  at  you.  I  handed  it  to  you  and  you  dropped  it." 
[Laughter]  “I  just  went  here. . . .”  [mimes  handing  him  the  gavel]  You  know? 
But  he  would  still  say  I  threw  it  at  him.  But  I  mellowed  out  a  little  bit.  I 
thought,  what  the  heck.  I  mean,  I’ll  just  do  my  thing  and  he  can  do  his. 

You  mentioned  wanting  to  be  on  the  Local  Government  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee  at  that  point,  what  were  the  main  issues  that  you 
were  dealing  with  in  that  initial  period?  Because  I’m  thinking  about . . . 

Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  discrepancy  between. . . .  Just  by  size  it’s  going  to 
happen.  No  matter  what  kind  of  plan  you  devise,  you  are  going  to  have  Los 
Angeles,  because  it’s  just  so  large. . . .  But  what  I  was  seeing  happening  was 
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that  people  just  didn’t  seem  to  have  an  understanding  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  charter  cities  and  general  law  cities.  Of  course  Simi  Valley  was  a 
general  law  city.  At  that  point  in  time  there  were  thirty-three  general  law 
cities  in  the  state  of  California.  The  number  is  less  now,  because  some  of 
them  have  gone  to  charter. 

But  under  a  general  law  city  you  are  basically  an  arm  of  the  state 
government,  pretty  much  like  the  counties  are.  You  are  ruled  by  the  law  of  the 
state  in  a  general  law  city.  And  so  that  was  our  biggest  problem.  And  if  you 
had  cities  that  didn’t  have  a  tax  base. . . .  Like  Simi  Valley  didn’t  have  a  tax 
base,  because  one  of  the  commitments  when  we  became  a  city  was  that  we 
were  not  going  to  raise  taxes,  you  know.  That  was  the  big  thing.  And  off  the 
top  of  my  head,  I  can’t  think  of  all  the  others  that  were. . . .  But  Thousand 
Oaks  was  a  general  law  city,  Simi  Valley  was  a  general  law  city,  Moorpark 
was  a  general  law  city.  Camarillo,  I  think,  is  still  a  general  law  city.  And  so 
they  didn’t  have  to  divide  their  tax  dollars  up  or  programs  or  that. 

That’s  why  when  Prop.  13  passed  the  biggest  problem  for  these  no  tax 
cities  was  that  where  either  the  state  or  the  county  was  providing  services  they 
could  drop  them,  pull  them  back,  or  throw  them  in  your  lap  without  money  for 
them.  The  biggest  thing  here  in  Simi  Valley,  because  of  our  wide  open  spaces 
at  the  time,  was  animal  control.  We  were  going  crazy  with  animal  control. 
Well,  that  was  a  county  program.  Well,  when  Prop.  13  passed,  the  county 
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dropped  the  local  programs  and  left  each  city  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

I  imagine  that  this  would  have  been  a  tough  time  for  the  Local  Government 
Committee. 

Oh,  it  was,  it  was  a  tough  time.  But  I  was  the  only  voice  there,  because  either 
they  never  were  involved  locally,  didn’t  know  anything  about  local 
government,  or  they  were  representing  Los  Angeles.  And  so  they  were 
looking  out  for  their  community  and  I  was  looking  out,  not  only  for  Simi 
Valley,  but  all  no  tax  cities,  especially  the  no  tax  cities  which  happened  to  be 
general  law  cities.  So  it  was  kind  of  a  hard  time  there  for  a  while. 

Anything  about  that  first  session  at  those  other  committees?  We  don’t  have  to 
go  through  all  of  them,  but  is  there  anything  else  that  sort  of  stands  out  to  you? 
Well,  yeah,  because  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Toxic  Materials,  with  Sally 
Tanner  as  chair,  was  a  newly  formed  committee.  And  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  toxics,  really.  That  first  go  round  we  had  more  informational  hearings 
than  we  had  actual  legislation  going  through,  because  it  was  just  something 
starting  out,  it  was  an  issue  that  was  starting  to  surface.  And  it  was  the 
assembly  that  first  had  a  committee  such  as  this.  The  senate  didn’t  have  one. 
Then  later  on  the  senate  did.  So  in  my  twenty  years  in  the  legislature  I  was 
always  on  one  of  the  hazardous  waste  or  toxic  materials  committees. 

You  know,  one  thing  I  didn’t  ask  you  that  I  was  curious  about,  going  back  to 
when  you  first  came  in  to  the  assembly,  is  what  were  your  goals?  Or  what 
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were  you  hoping  to  accomplish? 

WRIGHT:  I  was  hoping  to  accomplish  something  for  what  we  called  the  no  tax  general 
law  cities. 

YATES:  OK.  And  what  form  was  that  going  to  . . . 

WRIGHT:  See,  what  happened  when  Prop.  13  was  passed. ...  It  was  taxes,  they  were 
being  shut  off  from  local  government  base,  like  the  county  base. 

Why  did  Prop.  13  pass?  Well,  if  you  were  sitting,  especially  my  sitting 
here  at  this  house. . . .  We  had  moved  in,  now  I  had  my  husband  ill,  I  was 
trying  to  work  to  make  the  mortgage  payments,  and  they  weren’t  really  so 
severe  at  that  point  in  time,  but  every  time  you  turned  around  it  was  your 
impound  account  that  was  killing  you,  because  the  counties  form  their  budget 
and  then  they  raised  the  taxes  on  the  property  to  pay  for  the  budget. 

Your  house  was  assessed.  Well,  the  evaluation  of  your  house  didn’t  deal 
with  what  you  did  to  the  house,  it  depended  on  a  house  like  yours  in  the  area. 
And  the  one  tiling  that  really  got  me. ...  We  moved  in,  we  didn’t  have  a  gate 
on  our  wall.  We  bought  the  package  deal,  because  without  a  freeway  Simi 
Valley  was  not  some  place  somebody  ran  to  to  buy  a  home  unless  they  were 
looking  for  a  good  buy,  you’re  on  a  budget.  We  were  on  a  budget  looking  for 
a  good  buy.  We  wanted  to  get  out  of  an  apartment.  We  came  here.  We 
bought  this  house  because  you  got  landscaping  in  the  front,  you  got  a  block 
wall,  we  got  drapes  at  the  front  windows,  and  we  got  carpeting.  That  was  a 
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good  start,  coming  from  an  apartment. 

Well,  it  was  a  long,  long  time  I  didn’t  even  have  a  gate  on  this  wall.  But 
the  fellow  up  the  street  that  had  a  three  bedroom  like  I  have  put  a  different 
kind  of  wall  around  his  and  put  a  little  fence  on  top  of  it  and  did  some  other 
decorations.  And  then  he  sells  the  house.  He  sells  the  house,  naturally,  for 
more  than  he  paid  for  it.  Well,  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  value  of  my  house 
goes  up,  because  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  sold  it  for.  So  it  wasn’t  based  on 
what  you  had  as  property,  it  was  what  somebody  else  who  had  something  like 
it  did  to  their  property.  God!  If  you  put  in  a  swimming  pool,  naturally  you’d 
sell  a  house  for  more.  Well,  I  didn’t  have  a  swimming  pool!  Why  was  my  tax 
the  same  as  his? 

YATES:  So  how  did  that  translate  into  the  type  of  legislation  you  might  carry  at  that 

early  period? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  that  was  one  of  my  points.  I  was  looking  at  that.  Plus  the  fact  that  the 
cities  that  had  no  taxes,  when  the  state  pulled  money  they  got  cut  off.  And  the 
state  gave  some  relief  to  local  government.  They  didn’t  worry  about  the  no 
tax  cities.  No  tax  cities  didn’t  get  backfilled.  The  county  got  backfilled,  but 
the  cities  didn’t.  The  cities  that  had  taxes,  they  got  backfilled,  but  the  cities 
that  didn’t,  didn’t.  So  Simi  Valley  didn’t,  wasn’t  getting  anything  from  the 
state.  And  so  those  were  basically  the  things. 

So  every  time  anything  came  up,  it  was  always  to  watch  what  the  formula 
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was,  to  be  sure  that  no  tax  cities. ...  If  we  didn’t  give  them  anything,  don’t 
take  anything  from  them.  And  that  was  the  biggest  battle  then,  when  the 
budget  was  in  deficit  in  ’92-’93,  in  that  area  right  there,  right  after  Wilson 
came  in.  They  were  coming  up  with  these  formulas  where  they  were  going  to 
take  money  away  from  us.  "No.  You  didn’t  give  us  anything!  We’ve  got 
additional  expenses  because  the  county  dropped  programs."  So  if  we  wanted 
to  keep  it  up,  to  satisfy  our  constituency,  we  had  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it, 
because  we  weren’t  getting  money  from  the  county  with  it  and  we  didn’t  get 
money  from  the  state,  so  now  why  were  you  going  to  come  back  with  your 
formula  and  take  money  away  from  the  city?  It  wasn’t  fair.  You  didn’t  give 
us  anything?  Don’t  take  anything  away  from  us.  So  that  was  what  the  biggest 
battle  was  and  that’s  what  I  well  knew,  because  I  had  sat  on  the  city  council. 
So  did  you  carry  specific  pieces  of  legislation  that  had  to  do  with  this?  Or  was 
this  sort  of  a  watch  dog  role  you  felt  like  you  were  playing? 

At  that  point  legislation  wouldn’t  have  helped. 

So  it  was  more  protection  to  see  that . . . 

It  was  protection  to  see  that  the  pieces  of  legislation  that  were  coming  through 
were  cities  that  were  trying  to  get  money  without  going  to  the  people  and 
asking  for  a  vote  for  an  increase  in  property  tax.  That’s  where  it  came  in. 

OK.  Where  else  did  you  find  your  interests - I  know  you’ve  talked  about 

things  that  you  were  interested  in,  you  know,  the  tax  issues,  family.  Where 
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else  did  you  find  yourself  sort  of  developing  an  interest  in  terms  of 
legislation? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  in  the  judicial,  the  criminal  area,  I  did.  In  fact  I  kind  of  smile  at  myself. 

I  carried  the  first  piece  of  legislation  for  the  California  Correctional  Peace 
Officers  Association.1  They  weren’t  the  California  Correctional  Peace 
Officers  Association  at  that  time  in  reality,  because  they  didn’t  have  much  in 
membership.  They  weren’t  any  power  at  all.  But  they  had  legitimate  issues 
and  it  was  dealing  with,  basically,  what  would  have  been  an  LVN  [Licensed 
Vocational  Nurse]  position.  They  wanted  that,  because  the  prisons  where  they 
were  located,  they’re  not  close  to  hospitals.  If  somebody  gets  injured,  you 
know,  you  have  to  call  in  a  doctor,  you  have  to  transport  them  to  a  hospital  or 
something  like  that,  and  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  some  sort  of  medical 
service,  where  before  they  couldn’t,  and  so  that  was  to  give  them  that 
classification  for  that.  And,  oh,  everybody  was  down  on  it.  It  took  me  two 
years  to  get  the  piece  of  legislation  through,  but  I  did.  That’s  why  they 
thought  I  was  great.  I  was  wonderful. 

But  as  they  grew  stronger,  they  lost  sight  of  what  they  should  have  been 
doing,  and  right  now  Correctional  Peace  Officers  don’t  think  I’m  great. 
Because,  hey,  I  was  ready  to  put  them  out  of  business  if  I  could  have.  I  was 


1.  A.B.  1987,  1981-1982  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  299  (1982). 
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really  angry  with  them,  and  you  can  see  . . . 

YATES:  This  is  in  the  nineties  you’re  talking  about? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  yeah.  Well,  look  what  they’re 
doing  now.  The  Correctional  Peace  Officers,  they’ve  got  themselves  a  very 
powerful  PAC  [political  action  committee].  These  guys  put  money  in.  And, 
you  know,  they  do  put  money  in  because  they’re  getting  money  out  of  it,  and 
sometimes  the  fellows  that  they  have  working  in  these  institutions  shouldn’t 
be  there. 

YATES:  Well,  I  noticed  that  you  carried  legislation — quite  a  bit — having  to  do  with 
spousal  support,  and  I  assume  that  developed  during  the  [time  you  were  on] 
Criminal  Justice?  Or  is  that  later? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  that  came  out  of  the  ’82. ...  I  think  we  had  meetings  ’82,  ’83,  and  on 
into  ’84.  [George]  Deukmejian  created  a  commission. 

YATES:  Oh,  yes.  Let’s  see,  sorry,  I’m  looking  at  a  list  here.  It’s  the  Commission  on 
Child  Support  Development  and  Enforcement? 

WRIGHT:  Yes. 

YATES:  OK.  Talk  about  that.  How  did  you  get  on  that  commission?  And  this  is, 
what,  1983? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  I  think  the  appointments  were  made  in  ’82. 

YATES:  OK. 


WRIGHT:  In  ’82  we  started  meeting. 
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How  did  you  end  up  being  appointed  in  the  first  place? 

Hannah-Beth  Jackson.  That  is  how  I  got  to  know  Hannah-Beth  Jackson.  She 
was  appointed  on  that  committee.  My  name  was  put  in  by  the  caucus  for  it 
and  that’s  how  I  got  on  it,  and  I  did  carry  a  lot  of  legislation  in  that  area.  In 
fact,  I  carried  about  thirteen  pieces  coming  out  of  that  committee, 
because. ...  I  can’t  even  think  who  the  other. . . .  There  had  to  be  a  Democrat 
on  that. 

Yeah.  Was  this  commission  set  up  so  there  were  public  citizens? 

Yeah.  It’s  one  of  those  commissions  that  are  set  up  by  act  of  the  governor 
with  a  certain  purpose  and  to  come  in  . . . 

So  a  portion  of  the  members  come  from  the  assembly,  a  portion  come  from 
the  senate,  and  then  some  are  appointed? 

Yeah,  outside.  There  were  judges  sat  on  that.  There  were  such  as  Hannah- 
Beth  Jackson  who  were  family  law  attorneys.  Yeah,  we  went  round  and  round 
on  that  one.  And  I  carried  the  piece  of  legislation  where  we  garnished  . . . 
Wages? 

Well,  not  only  you  could  garnish  wages,  but  it  was  the  point  of  the  tax 
structure,  you  could  go  in  and  put  claims  on  their  income  tax.1  I  carried  that. 


1.  A.B.  1689, 1983-1984  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1463  (1984)  and 
A.B.  1681, 1983-1984  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch  1007  (1984). 
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I’m  trying  to  think.  I  had,  as  I  said,  thirteen  pieces  of  legislation  at  the 
time — boy,  my  mind — that  were  all  dealing  with  the  child  support.  And 
strictly  because  a  guy  didn’t  want  to  pay,  he  didn’t  pay.  Period.  And  so  we 
got  quite  heavily  into. . . .  There  were  always  those  on  the  committee  too  that 
represented  single  mothers,  and  they  wanted  to  take  the  guy  for  everything  he 
was  worth.  But  the  fellow  was  only  making  so  much  a  month.  You  can’t  take 
three  quarters  of  his  wages  away  from  him,  when  in  reality  as  a  household  he 
would  be  doing  the  support  of  the  family,  but  you  wouldn’t  have  two  homes 
that  had  rents  to  be  paid  on  them  or  mortgages  to  be  paid  on  them.  You 
wouldn’t  have  transportation  that  would  necessarily  mean  for  two  separate 
families  to  go  in  different  directions.  Because  that’s  what  was  happening.  So 
it  was  to  pay  a  fair  portion  of  his  wages  and  it  was  trying  to  work  that  out. 

And  I  did  battle  on  behalf  of  women  in  some  instances  and  then  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  fellows  that  paid,  who  took  the  responsibility. 

I  got  even  more  into  it  later  on  because  of  my  daughter,  seeing  what  her 
husband,  or  ex-husband,  did.  Baby  two  months  old  and  he  walks  out  on  her 
and  thinks  $50  a  month  is  enough  to  pay  for  child  support.  Give  me  a  break, 
you  know,  $50  doesn’t  do  it. 

YATES:  So  later  on  you  had  personal  experiences  that . . . 

WRIGHT:  I  had  a  personal  experience  that  I  could  talk  about,  yeah.  But  I  also  saw 
situations  where  you  had  fellows  that  my  daughter  had  dated  before  she 
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married  [Christopher]  Chris  [Horn],  that  he  did  more  beyond  what  even  the 
order  was.  Larry  [Panatoni]  was  only  supposed  to  pay  something  like  $100  a 
month  for  two  kids,  but  he  bought  their  clothes  for  school,  he  had  them  on  his 
medical  plan  at  work,  he  had  them  every  other  weekend,  and  if  anything 
happened  he’d  rush  right  to  where  they  were.  He  was  the  epitome,  I  thought, 
of  what  you  would  consider  a  fellow  that  wasn’t  a  millionaire,  that  he  was 
making  sacrifices  because  he  was  making  child  support  payments  and  doing 
additional  for  his  two  girls.  That  was  the  ideal  situation. 

But  you  had  so  many  fellows  that. . . .  And  then  if  they  got  married  again, 
then  they  had  a  new  family  and  the  old  family,  and  you  had  to  do  some 
balance  between  that,  too.  Because  you  say,  well,  the  gal  should  have  known 
when  she  was  marrying  him  that  he  had  these  kids  to  support.  Well,  that’s 
true,  but  in  the  same  instance  they  started  a  family,  that  other  child  deserves 
some  support,  too.  And  I  did  battle  with  Diane  Watson,  because  she  wanted 
them  to  have  to  pay  for  their  college  education  up  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
So  if  they  wanted  to  go  beyond,  you  know,  and  get  their  master’s  degrees  or 
something  like  that. . . .  Well,  if  it’s  in  a  home  where  in  reality  that  father 
would  never  have  been  able  to  support  them  so  completely  for  them  to  go  to 
college,  why  would  you  expect  then  that  he  would  have  to  when  he’s  out  of 
the  home?  I  wouldn’t  ask  him  to  do  any  more  than  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing  if  they  were  living  together  as  a  family. 
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YATES:  And  this  was  a  specific  piece  of  legislation  you’re  talking  about? 

WRIGHT:  That  she  had.  Yeah,  that  she  carried.  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  it. 

YATES:  This  was  later,  when  you  were  in  the  senate  then,  obviously. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah. 

YATES:  Well,  you  know,  I  thought  maybe  we  could  wrap  things  up  today  by  kind  of 
bouncing  back  to. . . .  You  have  another  election  coming  up  within  two  years 
of  when  you’re  first  elected,  and  how  that . . . 

WRIGHT:  That’s  a  telling  election. 

YATES:  OK.  Talk  about  that.  Talk  about  it. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  see,  when  you  run  for  office,  whatever  you  did  for  me  at  the  city  council 
level. . . .  Someone  else  runs  and  it’s  whatever  activity  they  have  within  the 
community.  They  have  to  have  some  basis  for  why  they’re  running  for  office 
and  what  they  intend  to  do  that  the  person  in  office  or  the  person  you’re 
running  against  can’t  do.  So  for  me,  I  had  some  of  that  background.  But  now 
it’s  a  different  thing,  when  you’re  running  for  re-election. 

YATES:  You’re  the  incumbent. 

WRIGHT:  You’re  the  incumbent.  Now,  what  votes  did  you  take?  Because  your 

opponent  can  go  to  the  records  and  see  how  you  voted  and  can  make  an  issue 
out  of  it.  So  that’s  what  it  was  in  1982. 


YATES:  I  was  just  pulling  out  the  information  on  the  [California]  Secretary  of  State 
Statement  of  Vote,  to  see  who  was  running  against  you  at  that  point.  So  you 
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had  one  Republican. 

[C.W.]  “Dick”  Stine  was  the  one,  yeah.  He  was  the  one,  yeah. 

He  was  the  Republican. 

Yeah. 

So  how  was  it?  How  difficult  was  it? 

Well,  see,  it  was  funny,  because  I  had  two  tilings  going  at  that  particular  point 
in  time.  When  I  was  running  in  1 982,  one,  I  was  running  this  new  district. 
The  only  part  of  the  district  that  I  had  represented  before  was  Simi  Valley, 
Northridge,  Chatsworth,  Granada  Hills,  and  then  I  only  had  a  part  of  Canoga 
Park. 

Now,  as  you  described  it,  it’s  now  moved  north. 

Yeah.  And  I  only  have  .that  part  of  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley  around  the  15 
[freeway],  going  out  to  Lancaster,  because  now  I’ve  Lancaster  and  Palmdale. 
So  Lancaster  and  Palmdale,  heavy  concentration  of  voters  that  I  had  never 
been  to.  That  I  had,  up  in  Lompoc  and  Buellton  and  Solvang,  never  been  to. 
So  now  I’ve  got  to  go  here,  where  it  takes  me  two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  into 
Lompoc. 

From  here? 

From  here.  Two  and  a  half  hours.  I’ve  got  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
maybe  even  an  hour  and  a  half,  depending  on  traffic,  to  get  out  to  Lancaster 
and  Palmdale.  So  if  you  go  out  there,  that’s  five  hours.  If  you  go  out  this 
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way,  it’s  three  hours.  Here  it  was  fine,  you  know,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
here.  Simi  Valley,  I  could  even  walk  to  some  of  the  places  I  would  have  to  go 
if  I  wanted  to. 

YATES:  So  how  did  you  deal  with  this  new  district? 

WRIGHT:  So  I  had  that  with  the  district,  plus  I  had  the  fact  that  someone  here  in  Simi 
Valley  had  complained  that  I  had  received  money  under  false  pretenses  or 
whatever  else,  and  so  I  had  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission.  With 
that — good  old  Michael  Bradbury — I  had  the  district  attorney  jump  into  that 
one  too,  because  he  was  a  great  one  and  always  has  been  for  getting  into  these 
political  [situations],  where  he  thinks  he  can  make  hay  for  himself.  And  so  I 
had  him  investigating  me  too  at  the  same  time,  and  I  had  my  husband  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  surgery  in  March  of  ’82.  He  died  in  July  of  ’82.  So  the 
Democrat  sees  me  as  a  weak  candidate,  because  I’ve  got  a  full  plate.  Plus  I’ve 
got  a  record  now  I’m  running  on,  of  how  I  voted  on  what  issues.  And  they  can 
take  a  simple  little  issue  and  blow  it  out  of  proportion  in  a  brochure. 

YATES:  So  how  did  you  deal  with  this  new  situation  then?  Having  a  different  district, 

you  have  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission,  you  have  the  issues. 

WRIGHT:  And  the  best  part  was  the  $5,000.  I  mean,  it  was  just  the  craziest  thing.  Vic 
was  in  great  upheaval  and  all  he  was  thinking  about  was  that  he  was  dying. 
And  I  kept  telling  him,  “No,  don’t  give  me  that.  You’re  going  to  be  around 
for  a  long  time.”  You  know,  trying  to  bolster  him  up.  But  we  had  $5,000  in  a 
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savings  account.  God  forbid  I  took  any  money  out  of  that.  And  so  when  I  was 
running,  and  this  was  on  the  1980  campaign  .  .  . 

I  remember  you  talking  about  that,  yeah. 

You  know,  and  I  didn’t  even  think! 

So  this  investigation  by  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission  was  over  that? 
What’s  happening  was  started  in  this  window  between  my  primary.  . . ,  Well, 
just  before  the  primary  and  then  just  getting  to  the  general. 

OK.  In  ’82? 

In  ’82.  And  so  they  come  out  in  September  with  a  fact  that  I  had 
laundered — basically  what  they  were  saying — money  because  of  the  switching 
around,  which  seemed  very  simple  to  me. 

Because  somebody  had  given  you  the  money,  right?  And  you  put  it  in  your 
savings  account? 

They  had  written  a  check  to  my  husband  as  a  loan,  and  I  put  it  into  my  savings 
account,  because  I  had  pulled  that  $5,000  out.  That  was  in  the  primary  of 
1980  that  I  had  done  that. 

So  the  problem  was  that  you  put  it  in  your  personal  account,  then. 

That  I  went  ahead,  because  I  didn’t  think  anything  of  it.  It  was  given  to  Vic. 
The  savings  account  was  in  his  name  and  my  name,  so  I  just  put  it  into  the 
savings  account.  To  me  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  campaign. 

So  how  did  you  deal  with  that,  I  would  call  it,  negative  publicity? 
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WRIGHT:  Oh,  well!  My  God!  The  only  thing  I  could  do  is  say  "Yeah,"  you  know.  I 
tried  to  explain  as  best  I  could.  The  best  part  is,  when  you  went  to  the  Fair 
Political  Practices  Commission. ...  I  had  to  hire  an  attorney,  which  I  really 
couldn’t  afford.  Because  you  go  to  the  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Fair  Political,  at  that  time  was  a  blind 
man.  So  he  was  taking  the  information  that  he  was  getting  lfom  the  staff,  and 
the  staff  was  bound  and  determined,  because  again  it  was  Democrat- 
Republican,  you  know.  It  knocked  me  out. 

And  so  what  I  had  was  trying  to  keep  it. . . .  And  in  July  they  wanted  to 
have  a  full  blown  hearing  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  there  on  the  twelfth.  The 
twelfth  was  when  my  husband  died.  So  that  was  postponed.  So  it  was 
postponed,  and  it  was  getting  closer  and  closer,  and  what  the  attorney  was 
trying  to  do  was  trying  to  get  it  after  the  election.  But  in  September  it  came 
out.  I  can  still  see  the  articles  in  the  paper,  you  know,  that  I  was  being  fined. 
They  wanted  to  fine  me.  They  had  up  to  $19,000  for  a  $5,000  switch,  because 
they  were  sure. . . .  Because  then  it  came  out,  votes  that  I  had  taken  on  the  city 
council,  and  this  gentleman  happened  to  be  involved  with  a  piece  of  property 
here  and  I  had  voted  in  favor  of  being  developed.  Well,  I  had  all  the  facts  in 
front  of  me.  I  voted  on  what  I  had  in  front  of  me  at  the  time,  and  the  best  part 
of  it  was  I  wasn’t  the  deciding  vote.  It  was  something  like  4  to  nothing  was 
the  vote.  But  any  way  they  could  twist  it. .  . .  So  you  can  imagine  what  the 
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literature  was,  coming  out  at  me. 

And,  of  course,  then  Willie  thought  he  could  get  me,  because  I  would  be 
distracted  because  of  that  and  the  fact  of  my  husband  dying.  But  actually  the 
campaign  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me,  because  I  didn’t  have  time  to 
think  about  Vic. 

How  did  this  campaign,  the  ’82  one,  compare  to  the  ’80  campaign  in  terms  of 
raising  money? 

Oh,  I  could  raise  money.  I  was  able  to  raise  money. 

What  about  the  Republican  Caucus  in  this  election? 

Ah,  two  people  in  the  Republican  Caucus  helped  me.  Pat  Nolan  gave  me 
money  and  so  did  Bill  Baker. 

OK.  There  was  some  support  but  not  much. 

Yeah.  No,  I  was  basically  consumed  by  the  campaign  and  in  the  end  it  was 
good,  because  I  was  on  the  road  so  much  trying  to  get  to  these  areas  and 
meeting  people.  And  I’m  a  pretty  good  people  person,  so  I  was  able  to  make 
friends  in  these  areas  and  they  were  inviting  me  to  things  to  come  to.  It  was 
just  the  constant. . . .  You  had  to  be  here,  and  then  within  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours  you  had  to  be  over  here.  So  you  had  to  fmd  a  way  to  get  from 
Lompoc  all  the  way  over  to  the  Lancaster  area,  and  things  such  as  that.  But 
then  I  had  a  friend  that  had  a  little  plane,  and  he  would  hop. .  . .  Because 
Lompoc  had  an  airport  and  Palmdale  had  an  airport,  so  I  could  be  back. ...  So 
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I  was  doing  that.  Where  the  guy  Stine,  who  was  president  of  the  community 
college  [Antelope  Valley  College]  out  in  Lancaster,  he  had  a  mobile  home. 
And  so  he  was  driving  back  and  forth,  but  he  could  never  get  there  ahead  of 
me,  because  I  had  the  fact  that  I  had  someone  who  would  fly  me. 

What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  differently  in  this  campaign  than  you  had  done 
in  the  ’80? 

No,  not  really. 

So  basically  the  same  strategies? 

It  was  just  about  the  same  strategy.  And  in  fact,  the  crazy  thing - I  had  a 

consultant,  and  we  had  spent  money  to  do  a  polling  to  find  out  where  I  sat,  and 
it  was  looking  pretty  good.  Even  with  all  the  garbage  that  was  being  thrown  at 
me,  it  was  looking  pretty  good.  It  was  kind  of  just  to  maintain  what  I  was 
doing. 

Then  he  turned  around  and  he  wanted  to  do  a  mailer  at  the  ending  of 
September,  like  a  questionnaire,  and  I  said,  "No.  I’m  not  going  to  spend  my 
money  for  that."  It  would  cost  about  $15,000.  I  said,  "I’m  not  going  to  do  it." 
I  said,  "We  just  did  a  poll  and  we  spent  money  on  that.  And  I  have  no  staff  to 
tally  the  poll.  What  am  I  going  to  do?  How  am  I  going  to  sit  and  tally  it?” 
This  mail  starts  coming  in,  I  don’t  have  enough  people  to  get  them  to  tally  and 
then  give  a  report,  because  if  you’re  going  to  ask  people  questions  and  they’re 
going  to  give  you  answers,  they  want  to  know  what  was  the  outcome  of  the 
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polling  that  you  did,  of  the  survey  that  you  did.  I  said,  "No,  I  can’t  do  it."  I 
said,  "It’s  going  to  be  more  out.  That’s  just  the  mailing,  that’s  $15,000.  I’m 
not  going  to  do  it." 

And  then  he  gave  me  this  whole  big  thing  about  he  was  one  of  the  best 
consultants  I  could  have  gotten  and  that  he  could  have  run  a  gorilla.  And  I 
said,  "Fine,  go  find  yourself  a  gorilla,  because  you’re  not  running  my 
campaign."  And  this  is  a  little  over  a  month  before  the  election! 

The  general? 

Mmm-hmm.  So  who  came  down  was  Tom  Dey.  In  fact,  he’s  a  lobbyist  now, 
but  he  was  head  of  the  staff  of  the  caucus,  and  he  kind  of  took  over.  And  so  I 
did  get  that  help  from  the  caucus.  It  wasn’t  in  dollars,  but  basically  in  help. 
And  actually,  in  the  end,  it  was  one  of  the  best  campaigns  I  ever  had. 

Why  do  you  say  that? 

Well,  I  had. . .  .  Laubacher,  who  was  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Ventura 
County  at  the  time,  his  daughter,  Lisa  Laubacher,  worked  in  the  Republican 
Caucus,  so  she  came  down  to  help.  Jamie  came  down — from  my  staff  in 
Sacramento.  She  came  down  to  help.  Then  I  had  my  staff  here  that  took  time 
off  from  the  state  to  work  on  my  campaign.  And  we  had  one  guy,  his  name 
was  [Robert]  Bob  Campbell.  He  works  in  Washington,  D.C.,  now. 

He  had  such  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  between  him  and  Lisa.  . . .  Lisa 
was  like  on  site,  working  on  site.  We  started  doing  our  telephone  calling.  He 
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calls  Stine’s  mother  and  asks  her  to  vote  for  me,  and  she  tells  him  who  she  is. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "that’s  understandable.  You  don’t  have  to  tell  your  son.  You 
know,  when  you  go  in  to  vote,  and  he’s  got. ..."  And  we  were  hysterical.  It 
was  all  that  stuff.  We  had  kind  of  a  bond  between  us  all,  this  common  cause 
of  getting  me  reelected.  [Laughter]  And  we  just  sat  there  after  that  phone  call 
and  we  just  howled,  him  talking  to. . . .  And  that’s  what  he  was  doing.  He  has 
a  good  sense  of  humor.  But  I  never  forgot  that  call,  that  call  to  Mrs.  Stine 
asking  her  to  vote  for  her  son’s  opponent  in  the  race.  [Laughter] 

[Interruption] 

OK,  we  can  wrap  this  up. 

Yeah. 

Anyway,  so  the  election  . . . 

So  I  beat  him.  I  won. 

Well,  on  just  a  final  note,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult,  though.  You  had 
your  husband,  who. ...  I  know  he’d  been  ill  to  a  certain  extent,  right?  For 
quite  some  time? 

Well,  ten  years,  basically.  It  was  in  1972  that  he  was  told. ...  Fie  became 
totally  disabled.  He  couldn’t  work  at  all.  He  couldn’t  even  take  the  garbage 
can  down  to  the  curb. 

But  something  must  have  been  happening  in  that  period  in  1982,  since  he 
passed  away  in  luly. 
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WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Well,  it  was  the  fact  that  he  was. ...  He  used  to  eat  nitrogen  tablets  like 
they  were  candy,  because  he  was  always  having  pain.  He  was  always  in  pain. 

[End  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  6,  Side  A] 

YATES:  You  were  just  saying,  to  wrap  up  about  your  husband.  .  .  . 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  sell  insurance,  because  that’s  what  I  was  into  at 
that  point,  trying  to  sell  insurance,  which  means  you  had  all  of  these 
appointments.  And  I  would  go  out  on  an  appointment  and  I’d  come  back  and 
an  ambulance  was  taking  him  to  the  hospital. 

YATES:  Right.  I  remember  you  saying  that. 

WRIGHT:  Of  course  it  would  be  the  Simi  [Valley  Hospitalj/Adventist  [Health].  Well, 
the  Simi  Adventist  would  take  care  of  him  and  then  they’d  ship  him  over  to 
the  Vets  [Veteran’s  Administration  hospital].  And  then  finally  the  decision 
was  made  that  the  only  thing  that  could  help  him  would  be  that  he’d  have  to 
have  surgery. 

YATES:  Bypass  surgery? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Well,  it  was  quadruple  bypass,  is  what  they  did.  But  that’s  what  he 
would  have  to  have,  was  the  surgery.  And  it  wasn’t  that  great  an  advantage. 

It  wasn’t  like  you  had  a  90  percent  chance. 

YATES:  Yeah.  Things  have  changed  dramatically  since  1982. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  yes!  It  has.  And  it  was  at  the  Veteran’s  hospital  they  decided  where  it 
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should  be.  So  they  send  him  to  St.  Vincent  [Medical  Center],  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  1982,  he  had  open-heart  surgery.  And  the  doctor  came 
out. . . .  The  surgery  was  like  four  hours,  and  I  was  back  and  forth 
because. ...  It  was  on  a  Friday  the  surgery  was  done,  but  I  had  an 
appointment  that  I  had  to  keep  because  I’m  in  this  campaign,  I’ve  got  to  do  it, 
and  then  back  to  the  hospital.  By  that  time  he’s  out  of  surgery.  The  surgery 
was  successful,  quadruple  bypass. 

So  I’m  sitting  there  in  the  recovery  room,  and  it’s  a  room  where,  oh,  I  think 
there  were  about  six  beds.  They’d  be  there  and  everybody  would  be  hovering 
over  them  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they’d  have  them  sitting  up  on  oxygen, 
breathing  themselves,  and  then  they’d  take  them  off  and  put  them  back  into 
their  room.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  surgeries  that  were  performed,  Vic 
was  still  in  that  room.  He  was  in  that  room  the  next  day,  Saturday.  He  was  in 
that  room  on  Sunday.  He  just  wasn’t  getting  there.  And  I  could  see  the  look 
on  his  face.  He  couldn’t  talk,  but  I  could  tell  that  he  was  getting  very 
depressed,  because  he  knew  there  was  something  wrong. 

So  I  asked  the  doctors.  They  said,  "Well,  no.  It’s  just  the  fact  that  it’s 
taking  his  lungs  time  to  come  back."  Because  he’d  had  rheumatic  fever  and  of 
course  he  was  a  smoker,  so  he  did  have  problems  with  his  lungs.  He  never 
admitted  to  any  problems  with  his  breathing,  but  he  did,  and  it  was  just  going 
to  take  a  little  longer.  I  said,  "Well,  can  he  be  put  in  a  room?"  I  said,  "Here, 
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it’s  very  depressing."  I  said,  "It  was  depressing  for  him  the  first  day.  It’s 
more  depressing  now,  because  of  the  fact  he’s  got  these  people  that  are 
operated  on. ...  He  was  operated  on  Friday.  He’s  got  people  that  were 
operated  on  Monday  that  are  out  and  he’s  still  in  there,  and  could  you  please, 
please,  if  it’s  at  all  possible,  put  him  in  a  room,  so  he  feels  like  he’s 
progressing?"  And  so  they  did. 

Well,  he’s  still  on  life  support,  basic  breathing.  Then  the  next  thing  I 
know.  I’m  in  Sacramento  and  then  there’s  a  problem,  and  then  I  fly  down.  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  this  Judiciary  Committee  meeting  and  then  I  had  to  leave 
and  get  down  and  go  back.  So  I’m  missing  votes  and  that’s  not  going  to  do 
me  much  good.  People  don’t  understand.  So  your  husband  is  sick,  so  why  did 
you  miss  a  vote  on  a  very  important  issue?  You  know?  So  I  was  back  and 
forth.  So  I  did  pretty  good.  I  managed  that  I  didn’t  miss  too  many  votes  that 
year.  But  it  was  still  rough. 

And  I  was  so  tired.  I’d  fly  down  on  Thursday  night  and  I’d  go  to  the 
hospital,  right  direct  to  the  hospital.  Well,  I  had  a  teenager  that  was  getting  a 
little  on  the  wild  side.  I  was  trying  to  control  that  issue. 

She  was  still  living  here? 

Oh,  yeah. 

In  Simi  Valley? 

Yeah.  She  was  living  here  in  the  house.  She  was  here. 
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And  when  you  say  the  V.A.  hospital,  I  assume  you  mean  in  Los  Angeles.  Or 
is  there  one  near  here? 

No,  the  V.A.  over  in  Sepulveda. 

OK. 

The  Sepulveda  hospital  is  where  he  was.  It  was  from  there  that  he  went 

to _ He  did  go  to  the  hospital  in  West  L.A.  But  he  was  there  maybe  a  week 

at  the  most,  a  week  or  two. 

The  one  in  L.A.? 

In  L.A.,  yeah.  What  is  it  called?  Wadmore?  Right  there  on  Wilshire  anyway. 
[James  W.  Wadsworth  Building]  And  he  went,  and  then  it  was  from  there 
that  they  sent  him  over  to  St.  Vincent’s,  which  was  there  on  Alvarado. 

Oh,  right,  right.  You  mentioned  that.  OK. 

So,  it’s  come  down  on  Thursday.  I  have  a  change  of  clothes  in  the  car.  Come 
down  on  Thursday,  over  to  the  hospital. . . .  Well,  if  I  didn’t  have  any  place  to 
go  I  would  just  stay  at  the  hospital.  When  I’d  have  to  leave  I’d  then  go  to  my 
office,  go  through  everything  that  had  arrived  and  what  all  the  problems  were 
for  the  four  days  while  I  was  gone,  make  notations  on  what  kind  of  a  letter  I 
wanted  written  here,  what  I  wanted  to  do  there  and  that.  And  I  wasn’t  even 
seeing  the  staff.  And  then  on  Friday  I’d  have  my  schedule  and  try  to  do 
everything  I  could  do  from  the  hospital,  because  I’d  go  immediately  to  the 
hospital  on  Friday  morning.  And  then,  with  the  change  of  clothes  I’d  have,  if 
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I  had  to  go  to  some  cocktail  party  or  something  in  the  evening,  I  would  do 
that.  And  then  I’d  get  back  to  the  office  to  finish  up  between  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  for  the  coming  week.  And  then,  Saturday,  OK,  wherever  I  had  to 
go.  But  it  would  always  be  from  the  hospital  that  I  was  doing  it. 

Sounds  tough. 

Sometimes  it  would  end  up  that  I  hadn’t  even  eaten  all  day  and  I  wondered 
why  I  had  a  headache  when  I  came  home.  And  so  then  Sunday  night  I  would 
leave  here,  go  over  to  the  hospital  to  see  him,  and  then  leave  from  the  hospital 
to  get  the  plane. 

To  go  to  Sacramento. 

To  go  back  to  Sacramento.  So  it  was  that  constant.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  rough! 

I  made  a  commitment  with  Vic.  A  long  time  ago  he’d  wanted  a  light  blue 
suit  and  I’d  come  across  a  light  blue  suit.  And  I  bought  it  and  I  took  it  to  him 
and  I  showed  him,  and  he  wrote — scratched  on  the  pad — that  it  was  the  suit 
that  he  was  going  to  be  buried  in.  Oh,  I  needed  that!  But,  anyway,  I  said, 
"Nope.  This  is  what  you’re  going  to  wear  when  you  walk  out  of  the  hospital." 
So  I  left  it  hanging  in  his  room. 

Then  he  was  getting  that  they  could  have  him  off  the  respiratory  for  up  to 
four  hours,  and  so  our  aim  was  for  him  to  be  off  the  respirator  for  five  horns. 
Well,  when  he  struggled  for  five  hours  and  then  he  was  back,  it  was  only  two 
or  three  hours  he  could  be  off  the  respirator.  So  it  was  that  back  and  forth. 
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My  birthday  is  May  18,  so  he  promised  me  that  on  my  birthday  he  was  going 
to  call  me  and  wish  me  happy  birthday  without.  . . .  Because  when  he’s  on  the 
ventilator  he  can’t  talk.  So,  honest  to  gosh,  he  calls  me  and  he  wishes  me  a 
happy  birthday.  “Well!”  I  think,  “Great!”  We  were  over  the  hump  now.  It 
would  take  time,  but  we  were  over  the  hump.  But  when  I  get  back  down,  uh- 
uh. 

Now  first  thing  you  know  they  did  the  trach[eotomy],  and  then  it  was.  ...  I 
mean  it  was  horrible  to  see,  when  they’re  suctioning  that  out  all  the  time. 

Well,  the  next  time,  next  week,  I  managed  to  last  four  days  up  in  Sacramento 
and  then  I  came  down  on  Thursday.  I  get  there.  Now  they’re  feeding  him 
through  a  tube.  They’ve  made  a  cut  in  his  stomach,  they’re  feeding  him 
through  a  tube.  He’s  got  bed  sores  now.  I  said  "What!  Something  has  to  be 
done.”  Well,  then  they’ve  got  a  special  air  foam  mattress  that  they  put  him  on, 
but  I  could  see  he  was  deteriorating.  And  yet  they  were  telling  me,  "Well,  as 
soon  as  we  get  him  off  the  respirator. . . ."  Well,  now  he’s  like  skin  and 
bones — his  legs  are,  you  know.  He  can’t  walk,  he  can’t  talk,  and  I’d  come  in 
to  the  room  and  he’d  go.  . . . 

YATES :  Wave  you  away? 


WRIGHT:  Now  he’s  waving  me. . . .  He’d  tell  me  to  get  out  of  here.  Because  now  he’s 
blaming  me,  because  he  would  have  never  have  had  the  surgery  if  it  wasn’t  for 
me.  But  he  agreed  to  it.  I  didn’t  agree.  He  signed  the  papers  for  the  surgery. 
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I  didn’t.  But  now  it  was  my  fault,  which  was  the  common  practice  in  this 
household.  My  daughter  does  it  now.  If  something  goes  wrong  it’s  my  fault. 

I  feel  like  I’m  the  Jewish  mother. 

So  during  all  this  you  are  running  for  re-election? 

Re-election. 

Yeah.  That’s  difficult. 

Yeah.  And  so  then  it  was,  as  I  said,  I  had  been  over  there  and  he  had  a  shunt. 
They  put  a  shunt  in  this  arm  because  they  thought  he  would  have  to  go  on 
dialysis,  because  his  kidneys  were  failing  too.  He’d  probably  have  to  go  on 
dialysis.  So  they  had  a  shunt  in  this  arm  for  him  to  go  on  dialysis,  and  I  was 
told  by  the  doctors,  don’t  let  any  [Inaudible]  put  any  kind  of  a  needle  in  that 
arm.  Well,  this  arm  was  like  a  pin  cushion. 

His  right  arm? 

Yeah.  And  they  were  always  taking  blood.  God,  they  were  checking  blood  all 
the  time.  I  said,  '’How  does  he  have  anything  left,  when  you’re  constantly 
checking  it?"  And  finally  the  big  thing  was,  I  get  this  bill  from  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital.  Because  his  coverage  was  gone,  he  had  no  more  coverage.  It  was 
$2,000  a  day.  Of  course,  today  probably  it’s  even  more,  but  then  it  was 
$2,000.  Oh,  my  God!  I  can’t  keep  that  up.  So  I  asked,  could  he  be 
transported  back  to  the  Sepulveda  Veteran’s  hospital?  Well,  he  could  be,  but 
the  Wadsworth  Veteran’s  hospital  didn’t  have  any  place  for  him.  So  I  called 
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the  Veteran’s  hospital.  I  knew  the  head  nurse  at  the  Sepulveda  Veteran’s 
Hospital  and  she  said  they  probably  could  get  him  in  intensive  care,  which 
was  where  he  should  be.  So  it  was  planned.  It  was  the  eleventh,  which 
happened  to  be  a  Monday. 

The  eleventh  of. . . . 

July. 

July. 

Now  that  he’s  going  to  be  transferred  over  to  the  Veteran’s  hospital.  And  I’d 
asked  our  doctor,  Dr.  [Cesar]  Julian,  to  go  over  and  see  him  and  tell  me  what 
was  going  on,  because  I  was  getting  tired  of  being  told  that  if  he  just  got  to 
this  point,  when  I  could  see  him  going  down,  down,  down.  So  we  get  him 
over.  I’m  with  him  at  the  hospital.  They  put  him  in  the  ambulance  and  I’m 
following  the  ambulance  to  the  Veteran’s  hospital,  because  we  get  it  cleared  to 
get  him  over  there.  So  now  I  owe  St.  Vincent’s  close  to  $5,000  at  that  point. 

We  get  him  over  to  the  Veteran’s  hospital,,  but  just  before  we  get  there 
we’re  coming  up  the  freeway,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  put  the  siren  on  and 
they  go  speeding.  I  thought,  "Oh,  my  God!  What  happened?"  And  I’m 
following  them.  When  I  get  there  they  said  they’d  let  me  know,  they’d  let  me 
know.  Well,  he’d  had  a  heart  attack.  Well,  how?  He’d  had  surgery!  He  had 
surgery  for  the  heart!  But  what  they  don’t  tell  you  is  that  you’ve  got  to  have  a 
strong  heart  to  be  on  this  equipment,  because  that’s  wearing,  because  his  heart 
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was  healing. 

So  he  comes  out  of  the  heart  attack,  they  bring  him  back.  So  they  brought 
him  back  and  I  go  into  the  room.  I’m  sitting  there  and  I’m  watching,  his 
breathing  is  so  normal.  I  think,  "Hey!"  You  know?  But  he’s  just  lying  there. 
His  eyes  are  half  open.  He’s  lying  there  and  the  doctor  comes  in  to  put 
something  at  the  arm.  I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  He  said,  "I’m 
going  to. ..."  I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  take  blood  for,  and  why  that 
arm?"  He  said,  "Well,  all  the  veins  were  closed  here."  I  said,  "Well,  why  are 
you  going  into  that  arm?  You  were  told  never  to  do  it!" 

YATES:  The  left  arm. 

WRIGHT:  Never  put  a  needle  in  that  left  arm.  I  said,  "Now  why  are  you  doing  it?"  He 
said,  "Well,  it  doesn’t  really  matter."  "It  doesn’t  matter?  Why  are  you  telling 
me  that?"  So  I  called  Dr.  Julian  and  Dr.  Julian  talked  to  them  and  then  he 
called  me  back  and  he  told  me.  He  said,  "What  you’re  seeing  is  the  ventilator. 
The  rhythm,  the  constant  rhythm,  it  is  the  ventilator.  If  you  shut  off  the 
ventilator  there  won’t  be  any  breathing.  It’s  the  ventilators  that  are  doing  the 
breathing.  He’s  not.  He’s  not  breathing."  I  said,  "What  should  I  do?"  He 
said,  "Well,  you’ve  got  to  make  up  your  mind."  I  said,  "Is  he  so  far  to  a  point 
that  no  matter  what  you  do  you  cannot  bring  him  back,  not  even  to  what  he 
was  like  in  March  before  he  took  the. . . .”  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "So  what  do 


we  do?"  He  said,  "Well,  you’re  going  to  have  to  make  the  decision."  So  then 
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the  doctor  at  the  hospital  spoke  to  me  and  he  said,  "You  know,  we 
can’t. .  .  .  We  cannot  shut  off  the  equipment."  So  I  said,  "Well,  OK." 

Then  I  called  Vicki.  We  were  now  around  midnight  then  on  the  eleventh, 
and  I  called  Vicki  and  I  said,  "You’ve  got  to  come  and  see  your  dad."  She 
said,  "Mom,  I’m  so  tired."  She  hated  the  hospital.  It  was  a  drag  to  get  her 
there.  I  said,  "Well,  Vicki,  it’s  this  way.  You  are  going  to  have  to  come  now 
and  say  goodbye  to  your  father."  I  said,  "I  cannot  do  it  for  you.  You’ve  got  to 
have  that  peace  with  yourself.  You’ve  got  to  get  over  here  and  you’ve  got  to 
come  now."  And  so  she  walked  in,  she  finally  came.  She  walked  in  and  she 
saw  her  dad  and  she  talked  to  him  a  little  bit,  and  then  she  said,  "Well,  I  better 

get  going,  Dad.  Goodbye,  now."  And  he _ [gestures]  The  head  nodded  a 

little  bit,  but  not  much.  I  think  it  was  maybe  just  some  nerve  reaction.  And  so 
then  she  left,  and  then  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "OK."  And  I  walked  out,  and  it  was 
the  twelfth  of  July  and  he  was  gone. 

YATES:  Tough  decision. 

WRIGHT:  [Sighs]  But  I  wouldn’t,  want  anybody  put  in  that  position  for  me,  so  I  think 
we’ll  make  that  decision  beforehand.  Because  it’s  very  difficult.  It’s  very 
difficult.  Because  with  all  the  miracles  of  medicine  you  don’t  know.  If  I  did 
it  today,  what  happens  tomorrow?  If  I  give  him  one  more  day.  . . .  And  I  think 
basically  that’s  what  was  happening  from  about  two  weeks  after  the  surgery,  I 
would  say  from  the  first  of  April.  The  whole  thing  was  just  give  him  another 
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day,  give  him  another  day,  give  him  another  day.  It  got  worse.  So  I  had  to  do 
it.  So  that’s  what  happened. 

YATES:  I’m  sorry. 

WRIGHT:  That  was  on  Tuesday  morning.  Then  I  immediately  made  all  the  preparations. 

I  had  to  do  that.  I  remember  Dick  Ostler,  he  was  a  city  councilman  that  had 
left  the  city  council,  but  we  always  had  these  headbangers,  he  and  I.  He  had 
been  a  police  officer  down  in  Culver  City,  and  so  he  and  Vic  had  some  kind  of 
a  love-hate  association  because  they  were  police  officers.  But  he  was  a 
Republican  and  Dick  was  a  Democrat,  and  so  they  had  those  clashes  they  were 
having  all  the  time.  But  he  came  to  the  house  when  he  found  out  Vic  had 
died.  He  came  to  the  house  and  he  stayed.  He  was  here  early  in  the  morning 
and  he  stayed  until  late  at  night  with  me. 

And  I  went  down  and  I  made  all  the  arrangements,  and  I  made  the 
arrangements  for  Thursday,  because  I  didn’t  want  anybody  looking  at  Vic, 
because  I  didn’t  know  how  he  was  going  to  look.  You  know,  he  got  made  up. 
And  he  was  right,  he  got  buried  in  his  light  blue  suit. 

So  I  had  all  that  done  and  then  the  funeral  was  on  Thursday  and  Friday  I 
started  rearranging  the  furniture.  I  got  all  these  clothes  out  of  here.  The  chair 
that  he  always  sat  in  I  gave  to  a  friend  of  his,  got  everything,  moved 
everything  around  so  it  was  different,  took  all  the  pictures  down.  I’ve  never 
had  any  pictures  hanging  of  him  or  anything  else.  I  just  put  that  all  away. 
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Bottom  drawer. . . .  Marissa  got  into  it,  and  I  don’t  know,  she  jammed  the 
drawer — I  can’t  get  it  open — of  my  annoire,  where  I  put  everything  that’s 
Vic’s  that  I  think  that  Vicki  might  want  to  have  later  on.  So  I  did  that  and  I 
closed  that  drawer  and  that  was  the  end  and  that  was  it. 

And  then  I  had  to  get  back  to  the  campaign.  That’s  why  I  said  it - I  had 

those  couple  of  days  that  I  just  got  everything  out  of  me,  and  at  that  point  I 
would  go  out.  . . .  Because  we  had  him  over  at  Oak.  ...  I  don’t  recall  what 
they  call  the  cemetery,  but  it’s  right  there,  right  off  of  Topanga.  You  go  down 
Topanga  and  across  Devonshire.  It’s  right  in  there.  Oak  Park,  I  think  is  what 
it’s  called.  Oak  [Wood  Memorial  Park].  That’s  where  he  is.  I  have  him  in  a 
mausoleum  and  I  went  ahead  and  I  got  the  thing,  there’s  a  space  there  for  me. 

I  haven’t  been  able  to  sell  it  off  yet.  So  it’s  there. 

YATES:  OK.  Well,  why  don’t  we,  on  that  note,  wrap  up  for  today? 

[End  Tape  6,  Side  A] 
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[Tape  11,  Side  B] . 446 

Presidents  pro  tem  of  the  senate  John  Burton,  David  Roberti,  and  Bill 
Lockyer — Edmund  G.  “Jerry”  Brown  Jr.  as  governor — Governor  George 
Deukmejian’s  style  of  working  with  the  legislature— Pete  Wilson  as 
governor — Wright  disagrees  with  the  youth  programs  supported  by 
Wilson — The  Republican  Caucus  retreats — More  on  hardline 
Republicans’  betrayal  of  Republican  ideals — More  on  campaign  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  1994  against  Gray  Davis — Wright’s  difficulties 
with  Gray  Davis — More  on  hardline  Republicans’  betrayal  of  Republican 
ideals — The  behavior  of  conservative  Republicans  towards  Ken 
Maddy — Reasons  Wright  became  a  Republican — Treatment  of  women 
within  the  Republican  party — More  on  political  aspects  of  the  abortion 
issue — Women’s  political  organizations — More  on  treatment  of  women 
within  the  Republican  party. 

[Tape  12,  Side  A] . 473 

Proposition  1 87  alienates  Latinos  from  the  Republican  party — State 
government’s  involvement  in  immigration  issues — More  on  hardline 
Republicans’  betrayal  of  Republican  ideals — Conflicts  within  the 
Republican  Party — Republicans  are  more  interested  in  defeating 
Democrats  than  in  policy — Wright’s  accomplishments  while  in 
office — Polling  and  winning  taking  precedence  over  policy  in 
contemporary  politics — Problems  with  Title  IX. 
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[Session  6,  May  16,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  7,  Side  A] 

YATES:  Good  morning  again,  more  formally.  Let’s  see.  Today  what  I’d  like  to  do  is 
continue  discussion  about  your  experiences  serving  in  the  assembly.  And  the 
first  thing  I  wanted  to  start  with  was  talk  about  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  which  you  were  appointed  to — I  have  in  1983.  Now,  how  did  you 
end  up  being  appointed  to  the  commission? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  in  1982  Deukmejian  was  elected. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  And  so  he  was  sworn  in  January  of  ’83,  of  course.  And  at  that  time  the 

commission  was  an  odd  commission,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  basically  one  that 
was  politically  motivated  when  it  was  put  together.  And  understandably,  you 
know,  they  were  trying  to  attract  more  women  and  the  variations  of  opinions 
within  the  women’s  world,  and  to  get  them,  get  more  involvement.  It 
probably  was  a  good  time.  It  was  done  towards  the  end  of  the  1970s,  I 
believe. 

YATES:  I  think  there  had  been  a  more  informal  group,  right,  prior  to  that?  But  it  was 
during  the  [Governor  Jerry]  Brown  administration  that  they  formalized  it. 
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WRIGHT: 
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WRIGHT: 


YATES: 


Yeah.  Right,  towards  the  end  of  Brown  they  did.  And  so  naturally  the 
makeup  of  it  was  definitely  for  the  ruling  party,  whoever  it  may  be,  to  have 
control.  And  so  you  had. . . .  There  were  seven  appointments  from  the 
governor  and  a  fifteen  member  board.  That’s  pretty  close  to  the  majority, 
then.  And  then  you  had  the  senate  appointing  and  the  assembly  appointing 
members  of  the  board.  So  you  know — you  were  really — you  had  the  party. 
There  was  no  way  of  having  a  commission  that  wasn’t  going  to  be  politically 
charged. 

And  plus  there  were  a  couple  of  other  appointees,  is  that  right? 

Well,  yeah.  Which,  again,  we’re  back  to  the  governor’s  appointments, 
because  of  the  fact  there  were  these  two  agencies  that  had  representation  [the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations]  there.  My  concern  with  the 
whole  thing  was  the  fact  that  it  should  have  been  the  person  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  agency  should  be  the  one  coming.  But  they  always  sent  some 
representative. 

I  see. 

Always  with  the  story  that  they  had  fully  informed  the  chairman  or  the 
commissioner  or  whatever  he  or  she  happened  to  be. 

When  you  joined  the  commission  in  ’83  who  was  on  the  commission?  That 
you  remember,  approximately. 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  of  course,  there  was  Maxine  Waters  as  representing  the  assembly.  And 
Diane  Watson.  It  was  the  fact  that  at  this  point  the  speaker  could 
appoint. . . .  And  Pat  Nolan  had  put  me  in  touch  with  Arlene  [Merino]  Nielsen, 

who  had  been  a  Deukmejian  [Inaudible] - Deukmejian  appointment. 

Because  at  one  time  they  didn’t  even  have  enough  people  on  the  dam  thing  to 
have  a  meeting.  So  with  that  they  wanted  more,  well,  Republicans  appointed. 
Naturally.  So  Deukmejian  was  appointing  women  and  Arlene,  of  course,  was 
one  of  the  first  ones  he  appointed. 

And  then  it  came  to  me,  and  Pat  Nolan  went  to  Willie  to  make  sure  that 
Willie  would  appoint  me,  because  he  figured  I  was  tougher  than  the  other 
ones.  They  were  a  little  upset — as  I  think  we  said  in  the  last  go  around,  when 
we  were  talking  about  it — with  Marian  Bergeson,  because  she  had  not  gone 
along  with  the  caucus.  Oh,  neither  had  Marilyn  Ryan,  of  course,  and  they  did 
want  to  put  a  woman  on.  The  new  women  in  were  Marian  La  Follette  and 
myself,  and  they  felt  that  I  was  the  tougher  one  of  the  two.  And  so  he  wanted 
me  on  there. 

I  was  getting  my  marching  orders,  you  know,  to  try  and  keep  Maxine 
Waters  and  Diane  Watson  at  bay  if  at  all  possible.  I  went  in  with  the  idea  that 
I  wasn’t  going  to  discuss  anything  that  I  didn’t  feel  was  truly  an  important 
issue  at  a  state  level  for  women,  so  we  got  into  that,  but.  .  . .  The  first  couple 
of  meetings — because  it  was  meeting  every  month — I  dreaded  going,  because 
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it  was  nothing  but  Diane  Watson  and  then  Maxine  Waters  trying  to. . . .  By 
procedures.  They  were  trying  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  were  following 
the  procedures.  Just  simple  things  like  you  couldn’t  add  an  issue  to  the  agenda 
to  talk  about.  You  couldn’t  take  anything  out  of  order.  The  way  it  was 
printed  up,  that’s  the  way  it  had  to  be.  Well,  that’s  crazy.  You  don’t  do  that. 
Well,  you  get  into  a  whole  argument  about  her  making  a  motion  and  she’d 
always  make  sure  it  was  when  all  the  Democrats  were  there  and  there  were 
maybe  some  Republicans  missing  who  hadn’t  caught  their  flight  or  whatever 
to  get  to  the  meeting.  And  it  was  just. ...  You  know. 

So  then  I  start  throwing  my  little  fireballs.  And  when  she’d  want  to  bring 
something  up  I  wouldn’t  let  her  do  it.  Of  course  that  didn’t  make  for 
wonderful  working  conditions.  But  I  mean  if  you’re  going  to  do  it,  it  has  to  be 
straight.  It  has  to  be  for  everybody.  Not  “I  want  to  do  it  my  way.”  And  that’s 
what  it  was.  And  of  course  Maxine  Waters,  being  with  Willie,  she  had  quite  a 
bit  of  power  she  was  wielding  there. 

YATES:  You  just  mentioned  your  marching  orders.  Where  was  that  coming  from? 
From  the  caucus,  basically? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  basically  from  the  caucus.  And  being  new  in  the  legislature  and 

everything — I’d  been  there  two  years — I  was  still  going  along  with  them,  but  I 
just  didn’t  like  a  lot  of  the  different  things  they  were  doing. 

YATES:  So  what  do  you  think  at  that  point  early  on  were  the  main  philosophical 
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differences?  I  mean  I  can  guess.  But  when  you  went  in  there  what  did  you 
think  the  commission  should  be  doing?  And  what  did  perhaps  the  other  party 
think  the  commission  should  be  doing? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  for  myself  I  felt,  yes,  there  was  a  growing  need,  because  we  had  more 
and  more  women  who  were  not  employed.  Especially  I  was  looking  at  single 
mothers,  because  I  was  starting  to  get  a  kind  of  feeling — -just  from  my 
contacts,  one,  at  the  city  council  and  then  for  the  two  years  I  was  in  the 
assembly  at  that  point — that  there  seemed  to  be  a  problem,  as  far  as  women 
were  concerned,  being  able  to  support  themselves.  And  I  was  looking  more  to 
seeing  that  they  got  training,  education,  and  there  were  no  lines  drawn  where  a 
man  would  get  training  for  a  program  instead  of  a  woman,  if  she  was  capable 
of  doing  it.  Everything  created  on  an  equal  basis.  And  that’s  where  my  focus 
was.  I  thought  that  was  something  that  could  be  a  state  issue.  But  it  never  got 
to  the  issues  because  it  was  always  this  constant  battle.  You’d  spend  three  or 
four  hours  at  a  meeting  and  not  accomplish  anything.  Just  arguing  about  what 
you  were  going  to  listen  to  and  what  you  weren’t  going  to  listen  to.  So  that’s 
where  I  was  coming  from. 

Of  course,  all  I  was  told  as  far  as  the  caucus  was  concerned — my  so-called 


marching  orders — was  the  fact  that  not  to  do  anything  that  truthfully  would 
embarrass  Deukmejian,  since  he  had  the  majority  of  the  appointments  on  the 
commission.  And  what  always  has  been  a  litmus  test,  it  appears,  for 
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Republicans  but  never  for  Democrats  was  of  course  the  position  on  abortion. 
Why  keep  bringing  that  up,  to  nail  us  on  the  abortion  issue?  And  to  me  it’s 
always  been. . .  I  had  my  own  personal  feelings.  I  am  against  abortion.  But 
the  courts  have  spoken.  They’ve  already  challenged  it,  it  still  continues  to  be 
there  on  the  books.  So  as  a  state  or  even  a  nation  wide  issue,  it’s  a  moot  issue. 

I  used  to  get  sick  to  my  stomach  to  think  this  was  the  only  thing  we  were 
going  to  argue  over.  Because  I  just  didn’t  feel  it  belonged  in  the  commission. 
Not  if  you  want  to  accomplish  anything.  If  you  just  want  to  have  a  forum  to 
bash  Republicans,  or  Republicans  want  a  forum  to  bash  Democrats. ...  It  gets 
tiring  after  a  while.  It  gets  to  be  old  story.  If  you  want  to  accomplish 
something  then  you’ve  got  to  pick  issues  that  you  think  you  can  make  a 
difference  in.  That’s  a  step  forward.  And  so  that’s  where  I  was  coming  from. 

The  support. . . .  Because  of  course  then  Pat  [Nolan]  and  those  guys  would 
get  a  report  back  from  Arlene  or  some  of  the  other  women  who  were  there  that 
would  say  whether  I  was  doing  a  good  job  or  not.  They  all  liked  me.  They  all 
thought  I  was  a  spitfire,  which  I  guess  I  am.  [Laughter] 

YATES:  Let  me  see,  how  do  I  phrase  this?  You  just  talked  about  the  things  that  you 
thought  should  be  on  the  table  for  the  commission.  I  mean,  I  know 
structurally  what  the  commission  is  about.  But  talk  about  the  relationship  of 
the  commission  as  a  commission  to  the  legislature. 

WRIGHT:  They  had  really  no  relationship. 
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YATES:  But  what  about  pushing  policy?  How  did  you  see  that  things  that  were  being 
discussed  in  the  commission  might  manifest  themselves? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  it  appeared  to  me  in  the  beginning  that  what  was  happening  was 
Maxine’s  and  Diane’s  positions  and  what  pieces  of  legislation  they  were 
carrying.  They  were  always  constantly  trying  to  get  the  commission  to  be  in 
support  of  their  legislation.  There  were  other  pieces  of  legislation  that  maybe 
didn’t  have  a  gender  attached  to  it,  but  would  still  have  an  effect  on  women  in 
the  work  force  or  women  at  home,  for  that  matter,  more  than  it  would  the  men. 
There  were  issues  out  there.  They  were  just  hell  bent  on  it  being  their  way. 
And  that’s  what  the  biggest  problem  was.  If  they  would  have  come  to  the 
table  with  the  idea.  . . .  Well,  you  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  being  outnumbered. 
That’s  basically  what  it  was. 

You  know,  as  I  saw  it,  you  come  in  to  the  legislature  as  a  Republican,  you 
have  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  assembly,  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
senate,  and  for  two  years  at  least,  while  I  was  in  there,  you  had  a  Democratic 
governor.  Then  it  was  to  try  and  work  with  incremental  steps  of  what  you 
wanted  to  accomplish  while  in  the  legislature.  You  couldn’t  have  any  major 
big  controversial  issue  and  think  you  were  going  to  get  it  pushed  through, 
because  you  didn’t  have  the  votes.  You  just  didn’t  have  the  votes.  So  you  had 
to  do  it  in  incremental  steps,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 


YATES:  Well,  you  know,  I  saw  in  looking  over  some  of  those  articles  in  the  California 
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Journal  about  the  commission,  that  in  the  early  eighties- — and  this  is  before 
you  actually  joined;  it  was  a  1981  article1 — the  criticism  of  the  commission 
was  that  it  duplicated  services  offered  by  other  women’s  organizations  like 
NOW  [National  Organization  of  Women],  etc.  What  would  be  your  response 
to  that? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  you  know,  you  can  say  that  a  commission  that  dealt  with 

doctors.  .  . .  Well,  why?  The  doctors  have  the  California  and  also  a  national 
medical  association,  so  why  would  they  need  to  have  a  board  to  oversee  and 
basically  monitor  what  doctors  do?  Why  dentists  or  funeral  directors,  for  that 
part?  You  know?  They  all  have  their  own  associations,  and  NOW  to  me  is  an 
association,  and  it’s  more  a  Democratic  association  than  it  is  Republican. 
Republican  women. . . .  You  have  Republican  women  in  NOW,  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  the  spokespeople  for  the  NOW  organization. 

YATES:  So  the  commission  can  play  a  different  kind  of  a  role? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  definitely.  Definitely  they  could.  Would  things  be  different  now  if  it 
didn’t  exist?  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.  Towards  the  end,  even  though  I 
was  still  a  member,  I  didn’t  attend  meetings.  Except  if  I  found  out  that  they 
needed  a  quorum  or  they  needed  some  votes  to  be  taken,  then  I’d  make  sure 


1.  Michele  Wilens,  “Precarious  Status  for  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,”  California  Journal,  Vol.  12  (June  1981):  213-14. 
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that  meeting  would  be  the  one  I  would  attend.  But  previously  I  just  religiously 
went  to  them  and  sat  through  the  whole  thing,  giving  up  appointments  and 
everything  else  that  I  would  have  had,  because  I  thought  the  focus  was  to  get  it 
on  track  as  to  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  doing  and  trying  to  keep  as  much  of 
the  political  out  of  it  as  you  possibly  could. 

Well,  that  sounds  like  the  other  thing  I  read  from  the  late  eighties.  The 
criticism  was  that  the  focus  of  the  commission  was  on  structural  issues  rather 
than  policy  issues,  and  that  sounds  a  little  bit  like  that’s  what  you  were  saying. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  was,  because,  you  see. . . .  Amada  was  her  name? 

Oh.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Yeah,  who  was  . . . 

I  know  one  of  these  papers  here,  there’s  a  picture. 

Yeah.  There’s  an  article  about _ That  included - Almada. 

Yeah.  Her  problem  was  not  that  she  wasn’t  capable. . . . 

Margaret  Almada. 

Almada.  Yeah.  It  wasn’t  that  she  wasn’t  capable. 

She  was  executive  director  of  the  commission. 

But  it  was  the  fact  that  she  came  with  her  label.  She  was  appointed  by 
Deukmejian.  So  definitely  she  was  a  Republican.  Had  to  be  a  conservative,  a 
strong  conservative  Republican.  That  was  what  they  didn’t  like.  Because  the 
previous  one  they  had  started  out  with — I  don’t  even  know  who  she  was, 
because  I  never  came  in  contact  with  her — she  was  .a  Democratic  appointment. 
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and  so  she  was  very  much  a  liberal  feminist.  And  so  that  was  the  difference. 

As  you  see,  the  commissions  on  the  status  of  women  throughout  the 
different  county  commissions,  they  vary  in  their  political  appearance,  in  the 

fact  that  all  the  counties _ You  know,  counties  are  different.  So  if  you  have 

fifty-eight  commissions  on  the  status  of  women,  you’re  certainly  not  going  to 
have  fifty-eight  solid  Democratic  liberal  or  fifty-eight  solid  Republican 
conservative.  Not  going  to  have  it.  So  they  function  much  better  than  the 
state  was.  To  hear  the  way  Watson  and  Waters  went  after  Almada 
was.  .  .  .  No  woman  should  have  had  to  sit  there  and  take  that. 

This  was  actually  at  meetings? 

Oh,  yes. 

With  the  members  there. 

They  challenged  everything  she  was  doing.  So  the  structure. ...  You  know,  it 
was  hard  to  keep  people  working  for  the  commission.  Cutting  the  budget.  In 
fact,  when  I  sat  on  the  Budget  Committee  I  got  the  ire  of  my  Republicans, 
because  I  did  not  vote  to  eliminate  the  commission.  That  would  have  taken  a 
piece  of  legislation.  So  as  long  as  it  was  there  and  there  was  money,  you 
could  argue  as  to  how  many  dollars  you  were  going  to  give  them,  but  the  point 
of  eliminating  the  commission,  that  would  have  been  through  legislation, 
because  they  were  established  by  legislation. 

I  saw  in  fact  that  I  guess  in  ’85  you  carried  a  bill  to  restore,  it  says,  $119,000 
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to  the  commission’s  budget.  So  I  know  at  that  point  there  was  a  lot  of  talk 
about  eliminating  it,  cutting  the  budget.  So  talk  a  little  bit  about  that. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  legal  commission.  There  were  moneys  that  had  to  be 
invested  in  the  support  of  the  commission,  or  if  you  wanted  to  eliminate 
it. . . .  Basically,  the  fact  that  they  had  a  majority  of  Republicans,  it  would  be 
nice  to  give  them  a  shot  at  seeing  how  well  they  could  run  it  as  compared  to 
the  Democrats,  because  the  Democrats  had  been  very  controversial.  So  that’s 
why  I  carried  the  piece  of  legislation,  in  order  to  push  it,  so  that  they  got  their 
funding.  Then  if  they  didn’t  succeed  and  accomplish  anything,  well,  then  you 
would  know  we  were  no  better  than  the  Democrats,  and  I  probably  would  have 
been  prepared  to  carry  the  legislation  to  eliminate  the  commission. 

So  what  do  you  think  the  commission  was  able  to  accomplish  over  those 
years?  The  1980s,  basically. 

Well,  it  was  hard  to  say.  You  can’t  get  too  many  issues.  I  kind  of  felt  that  the 
one  on  child  care  would  have  been  a  good  issue  to  carry  through,  simply 
because  we  had  to  get  our  mind  set  on  the  fact  that  women  in  general  have  to 
work.  Whether  it’s  because  they  want  to  pursue  a  career  or  because  it’s  to 
keep  money  for  a  household  budget,  they  basically  have  to  work.  It’s  very 
few  women  that  can  find  themselves  that  they  don’t  have  to  do  anything  and 
everything  will  run  smoothly.  So  that  if  you  have  children  you  have  to  have  a 
means  of  taking  care  of  those  children.  And  for  the  very  poor,  who  are  on 
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limited  funding,  if  you  don’t  want  to  pay  for  them  to  sit  on  welfare  with  their 
children,  then  certainly  you  have  to  help  them  be  able  to  go  to  work  with  a 
clear  mind,  knowing  that  their  children  are  being  cared  for. 

So  what  specifically  could  the  commission  do  in  those  cases? 

They  could  have  pursued,  at  that  point  before  it  got  into  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  lobby  or  did  not  lobby  or  whatever. . . .  But  they 
could  have  done  what  they  were  doing  towards  the  end  of  my  status  with 
them,  which  was  reviewing  pieces  of  legislation  and  saying  whether  they 
supported  or  did  not  support  and  why.  All  dealing  with  what  would  be 
considered  women’s  issues.  That  was  a  good  point  for  them  to  do. 

So  they  did  start  to  do  that? 

Yeah.  Because  they  were  basically  the  spokespersons  for  women  in  general. 
They  could  glean  from  the  commissions  around  the  state  what  their  position 
was  on  different  legislation  and  then  pursue  them  within,  then,  at  the  state 
commission.  Any  more  than  the  [American]  Medical  Association  did  or  any 
of  the  others. 

Towards  the  end  you  left  the  commission,  when  you  went  to  the  senate. 

That’s  about  1992.  What  were  the  dynamics  like  at  that  point,  when  you  think 
about  what  it  was  like  when  you  first  joined  the  commission  versus  when  you 
left?  Or  near  when  you  were  leaving? 

When  I  first  joined  the  commission  those  over  there  had.  ...  I  think  one  of  the 
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women’s  name  was  [Gloria]  Godell,  that  was. ...  God,  she  was  more  liberal 
than  liberal.  With  her  issues,  you  know.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  coming 
from  my  point  of  view.  But  they  had  been  there  quite  a  long  time.  And  then 
of  course  right  after  Deukmejian  you  had  Pete  Wilson.  And  Pete  Wilson’s 
appointees  were  more  to  the  moderate  view.  And  it  seemed  to  work  out. 
They  were  trying  to  get  into  a  position  where  there  were  major  issues.  Plus 
the  fact  they  should  have  been — which  they  were  doing  then  at  that  point, 
because  their  budget  was  not  the  one  that  was  being  pounded  all  the  time — a 
place  where  women  could  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  and  ask  for  information 
and  get  some  support  and  be  focused  in  the  right  direction  if  they  needed  help 
in  a  certain  area. 

It  almost  sounds  like  it’s  evolved.  Like  the  eighties  were  a  time  of  trying  to 
come  back  and  regroup,  because  now  you  had  more  of  a  mixture.  It  was  less 
Democratic. 

Right. 

You  had  more  varying.  ...  It  sounds  like  extreme  points  of  view,  maybe. 
Very  liberal,  right?  And  more  conservative.  As  you  said,  that’s  your 
viewpoint.  And  then  your  mentioning  now  there’s  a  few  more  moderate 
Republicans.  But  it  also  just  sounds  like  it  sort  of  reflects  the  times.  So  then 
it  went  into  the  nineties,  and  I  take  it  that’s  been  another  period  for  the 
commission. 
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Right. 

OK.  Did  you  have  anything  else  you  wanted  to  add  about  the  commission  that 
we  haven’t  covered? 

No.  It  was  just _ It  was  like  trying  to  get  one  upsman  on  the  other  guy,  you 

know. 

Right.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  legislation  you  carried.  And  of 
course,  as  I  was  saying  to  you  earlier,  we  can’t  cover  everything, 
unfortunately. 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  why  not.  [Laughter] 

But,  of  course,  the  one  area  that  you  became  very  involved  in  became  known 
as  the  children’s  Systems  of  Care.  And  I  believe  I  have  down  that  you 
introduced  legislation  in  1983  regarding  that.  So  why  don’t  you  talk  about 
how  you  became  interested  in  the  subject?  What  it  is,  etc. 

Well,  first  of  all,  you  can’t  be  in  an  elected  office  and  claim  to  be  an  expert  on 
everything.  You  kind  of  have  to  narrow,  if  you’re  going  to  be  an  expert,  really 
know  what  you’re  into  and  what  you’re  talking  about.  And  of  course  going 
into  the  legislation  my  first  thought  was  local  government  and  especially  what 
we  called  the  no  tax  cities — and  now  they  are  called  the  no’s  or  low’s — tax 
cities,  and  how  they’re  affected  by  the  government.  And  so  that  was  my  first 
goal.  But  because  I  had  carried  some  legislation,  one  in  particular  for 
correctional  peace  officers — 
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YATES:  Oh,  right.  I  remember  you  mentioning  that. 

WRIGHT:  And  in  doing  so  was  able  to  get  a  piece  of  legislation  through  that  everyone 
said  I  couldn’t  because  of  the  opposition  to  it,  but  I  did.  It  was  then  the 
probation  officers  from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  which  of  course  I 
represented  a  part  of,  came  with  an  issue  in  regards  to  children.  And  I  have  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  children.  Having  been  one  once  a  long  time  ago. 
[Laughter]  But  anyway,  there  were  youngsters  that  were  coming  into  the 
system — and  that’s  the  criminal  justice  system — that  it  was  obvious  there 
were  problems  with,  and  I  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  seeing  that  we  don’t 
have  all  perfect  families.  And  so  these  youngsters  for  one  reason  or  another 
would  get  into  trouble  and  then  they’d  come  into  the  courts.  And  the  judge 
was  very  supportive  of  what  the  probation  officers  were  talking  about,  giving 
the  judges  more  ability  to  require  certain  things,  such  as  if  they  thought  this 
child  had  an  emotional  or  mental  illness  problem  or  some  such,  that  they  could 
get  an  evaluation  of  the  youngster  before  they  determine  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  him,  since  he  was  now  in  the  court  system.  And  I  thought  this 
was. . .  .  Yeah,  that  made  sense  to  me.  So  I  carried  the  piece  of  legislation. 
Started  out,  that  bill.  ...  I  should  remember  the  number,  it’s  [A.B.]  37 
something,  I  think  the  number  of  it  was.1 


1.  A.B.  3920,  1983-1984  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1474  (1984). 
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YATES:  When  you  first  introduced  it? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  The  whole  idea  of  the  piece  of  legislation  was  to  give  the  judges  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system  the  opportunity  to  have  an  evaluation  made  of  the 
youngster,  so  they  could  determine  what  was  required,  rather  than  simply 
either  they  were  going  to  go  to  the  [California  Department  of  the]  Youth 
Authority  or  they  were  going  to  go  back  out  on  the  street  again.  That’s 
basically  the  choices  they  had.  I  thought,  “Terrific.” 

I  carried  the  legislation  and  our  original  wording  on  it  was  that  the  judge 
would  have  the  right  to  require  an  evaluation  before  making  a  determination 
as  to  what  the  proper  punishment  or  care  was  for  this  child.  I  thought 
everybody  would  be  in  support  of  it.  Got  ready  to  go  to  committee  and  I  had 
opposition  coming  out  of  the  woodwork.  All  children  and  family  groups. 
Because  you’d  pinpoint  a  child  that  had  to  be  evaluated  and  it  was  up  to  a 
judge  to  make  a  determination,  and  they  just  said  he  didn’t  have  the  expertise, 
the  judge  didn’t  have  the  expertise.  How  would  he  know?  What  was  his 
experience  that  could  say  he  could. . . .  And  it  was  just.  ...  I  didn’t  have  a 
vote  on  the  committee.  I  didn’t  have  a  vote  on  the  committee,  so  I  didn’t  take 
the  bill  up. 

So  I  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  [  ]  Fleming,  who  was  head  of  mental  health  in 


Ventura  County,  and  he  in  turn  put  me  in  touch  with  [Randall]  Randy 
Feltman,  who  had  basic  children’s  programs.  But  it  wasn’t  mental  health,  it 
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was  like  social  services  children’s  programs. 

This  is,  you  said,  at  the  county  level? 

At  the  county  level.  We  start  talking  and  he  said  that — as  Randy  worded 
it — by  the  time  the  child  got  to  a  point  where  he  was  going  before  a  judge  he 
was  already  a  lost  case.  There  were  other  signals  along  the  way  and  a  pattern 
of  behavior  by  these  youngsters  that  could  be  picked  up  sooner,  and  they 
could  be  turned  around.  He  honestly  believed  it.  And  I  did  too.  I  said,  “Gee, 

I  didn’t  think  of  it  that  way.”  I  was  focused  on  what  I  was  being  told  here  at 
this  point.  So  we  went  round  and  round  and  round  and  round  and  round  and 
round,  and  that’s  how  it  was  bom.  And  that  first  piece  of  legislation,  the 
whole  front  page  of  the  bill  was  all  amendments.  We  were  amending  it 
constantly,  constantly,  before  we  took  it  to  committee. 

And  this  is  still  in  ’83  or. . . . 

It  ran  ’83  and  then  into.  . . .  Well,  ’84. 

OK.  So  it  started  as  one  piece  of  legislation,  then  you  amended  it  at  that  point. 
And  it  was  amended  and  amended  and  amended  and  amended.  . . . 

Sure. 

Yeah,  and  it  just  kept. ...  As  we  built  up  support  for  it  and  had  I  think  every 
mental  health  director  in  the  state  say  that’s  what  we  need.  We  need  to  have 
everybody  talking. 


You  have  a  youngster  in  school,  the  youngster’s  having  problems  all  the 
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time.  Either  he’s  irrational,  he’s  a  troublemaker,  there’s  something.  Or  he 
just  doesn’t  pay  attention  or  he  doesn’t  do  his  work.  There’s  always 
something,  and  you  can  pick  it  up.  Well,  some  of  these  children,  nobody 
knows  how  to  handle  him,  he  ends  up  in  special  education].  So  now  you’ve 
got  the  youngster  in  special  ed.  But  nobody  with  a  mental  health 
background — a  psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  a  psych  tech — none  of  them  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with  this  youngster.  Or  you  pick  him  up  on  the  street 
and  he’s  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  But  nowhere  along  the  line  has 
anybody  said  this  youngster  should  have  been  in  treatment  and  the  treatment 
failed. 

So  what  was  the. .  .  . 

So  the  basic  thing,  and  we  called  it  then  the  Ventura  [demonstration]  project, 
and  it  got  to  be  called  the  Ventura  project,  simply  because  I  got  Ventura 
County  picked  as  the.  . . .  And  there  were  reasons  for  picking  Ventura  County 
over. . .  . 

As  a  test  site? 

Yeah.  What  they  call  a  pilot  program. 

Pilot,  right. 

As  for  using  Los  Angeles. . . . 

Well,  just  for  a  second,  when  you  realized  that  giving  judges  the  option  was 
not  the  way  to  go,  it  was  to  start  earlier,  what  specifically  were  those  things 
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going  to  be  that  would  be  done  earlier  on? 

Well,  that  was  where  the  amending  and  amending  process  was  coming  in, 
because  we’d  sit  down  and  we’d  throw  out  ideas,  and  finally  it  was  Randy 
who  said  you’ve  got  to  have  everybody  together.  You  have  to  have — 
Somebody  in  school  sees  a  problem  with  this  child,  you  don’t  just  throw  him 
into  special  ed. 

So  basically,  what  you  were  just  saying,  the  idea  is  to  get  varying  people 
involved  earlier  on. 

That’s  right.  So  that  one  child  maybe  would  need  to  be  put  into  a  foster  care 
home  or  into  a  group  home  or  maybe  into  a  mental  institution  in  the 
beginning,  right  off  the  bat,  but  it  would  be  a  determination  that  would  be 
made  by  everyone  who  had  the  expertise  in  all  the  different  areas.  So  you 
were  sitting  people  down  and  you  had  a  sort  of  commission  where  you  had 
representation  from  every  one  of  the  services  that  would  touch  a  child.  And 
then  it  was  the  determination,  it  was  an  evaluation  basically,  of  what  the  child 
needed.  One  child  may  need  counseling,  another  one  may  need  removal  from 
the  home.  Which  they  were  basically  on  that  vent  but  then  you  knew  what  the 
problem  was  and  you  treated  the  whole  child.  So  the  child  got. ...  If  it  was 
treatment,,  if  it  needed  counseling,  if  it  needed  tutoring,  if  it  needed  some 
phase  of  special  education,  you  had  it  all  grouped  together. 

So  talk  about  the  pilot  projects  then. 
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WRIGHT:  So  the  pilot  program. . . .  Then  now  you’ve  got  the  idea  of  what  we’re  going  to 
do.  Well,  you’re  not  sure  that  it’s  going  to  work.  You  couldn’t  go  statewide 
with  it,  it  would  be  millions  of  dollars  you’d  spend.  So  we  had  to  narrow  it 
down  to  selling  a  pilot  program. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  Now  the  pilot  program,  by  all  reasonable  ideas  it  should  have  been  the  county 
that  first  brought  the  problem  to  me  that  would  be  the  one  that  would  be  the 
pilot  program.  But  Los  Angeles,  it  costs  something  like  ten  million  dollars  for 
a  pilot  program.  It’s  so  large.  So  the  only  other  thing  was  then  Ventura 
County.  One,  because  Randy  had  been  working  on  the  program  with  me. 

Two,  it  was  a  good  cross  section  of  what  most  counties  looked  like. 

Population  wise,  we  had  a  mix  in  population.  We  had  a  mix  in  the 
economy — we  had  some  high  tech,  we  had  some  farming,  we  had  federal  jobs. 
It  was  just  a  good  mix  that  you  could  take  it  and  get  a  good  reading  on  it.  So 
that’s  how  Ventura  got  chosen.  Plus  Randy  said  they  were  ready  to  go, 
because  they  had  been  knocking  and  kicking  things  around,  trying  to  find  out 
what  they  could  do  for  these  youngsters. 

So  with  that  understanding,  the  next  thing  was  the  cost.  So  then  we  had  to 


get  Duane  [Essex] — he  was  another  one  that  sat  with  us — and  he  had  to  work 
the  figures.  We  got  down  to  the  point  where  we  could  start  out  for  about 
$200,000,  because  that  was  at  the  point  at  which  you  could  get  just  a  blanket 
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approval  of  your  piece  of  legislation,  as  compared  if  you  went  into  the 
millions,  where  then  you  had  to  have  the  governor  make  the  determination. 
But  we  ended  up  with  doing  a  program  that  the  legislation  would  be  passed,  it 
would  be  signed  by  September,  it  would  take  effect  in  January.  And  you’d 
have  a  preparation  period  for  this  budget,  then,  so  that  we  could  even  reduce 
the  amount,  because  you  were  only  talking  about  funding  it  from  January 
until. . . . 

Through  June,  or  ... . 

Through  June.  And  then  the  commitment  was  there  that  the  budget  would  go 
on.  It  would  basically  be  a  three  year  program.  And  that’s  how  we  were  able 
to  get  the  funding  into  the  budget  and  it  make  sense.  So  even  though  normally 
it  would  take  you  about  six  months  to  set  up  a  program.  .  . .  With  everybody 
knowing  it  was  going  to  happen,  why,  it  started  in  January  but  they  were  up 
and  running  and  doing  investigations  of  some  youngsters  and  evaluations  of 
youngsters  as  early  as  April  of  that  year. 

Now,  when  you  were  carrying  the  legislation  for  this,  who  did  you  find  was 
supporting  you  on  it,  and  who  was  opposing  you? 

Politically  Democrats  supported  the  idea,  Republicans  opposed  it. 

So  it  followed  pretty  much  party  line.  What  you  might  expect. 

Yeah.  And  I  was. . . .  Something  had  gotten  around.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
gone  off  my  rocker  evidently,  because  I  was  into  this  sort  of  thing.  Mental 
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health.  Nobody  wanted  to  discuss  mental  health.  But  I  just. ...  I  could  see 
what  our  problems  were.  The  amount  year  after  year  of  out-of-home 
placement  was  just  going  through  the  roof  in  costs.  So  there’s  more  and  more 
children  being  taken  out  of  the  home.  And  one  thing  the  program  did  was  to 
include  the  family,  so  it  wasn’t  just  this  isolated  youngster,  it  was  the  whole 
family.  What  were  the  conditions  at  home  and  that.  It  was  just  the  whole  ball 
of  wax. 

YATES:  Now,  sorry  if  I  keep  coming  back  to  this,  but  OK,  you  have  this  amount  of 
money.  Now  where  does  it  go?  And  what  is  it  doing  specifically  that  wasn’t 
being  done  before? 

WRIGHT:  It  was  basically  having  the  departments  sign  off  on  a  program  for  a  child,  so 
mental  health  knew  what  was  going  on,  criminal  justice  system  knew  what 
was  going  on,  social  services  knew  what  was  going  on,  special  ed  knew  what 
was  going  on.  They  were  all  involved.  They  were  all  involved.  That  was  the 
important  point.  So  it  wasn’t  a  case. . . .  OK,  special  ed  would  go  to  the 
legislature  for  more  money  for  special  ed,  because  they  have  this  growing 
amount  of  troubled  youth  in  their  system,  without  the  child  ever  being  treated 
for  the  real  problem.  This  way  you  were  treating  the  child.  You  knew.  And 
some  of  the  older  ones,  you  had  them  signing  contracts  saying  they  were 
going  to  study,  they  were  going  to  do  this  and  this.  And  then  they  had 
someone  that  they  could  really  talk  to  with  their  problems.  Then  if  some 
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medication  was  involved,  you  had  a  doctor  involved.  So  you  had  everybody 
involved  with  the  child. 

When  did  you  first  leam  something  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  pilot 
program? 

When  Randy  said. . . .  “You  know,  it’s  just  amazing,”  he  said,  when  you  have 
everybody  working  together,  how  great  it  gets  to  be.  So  I  thought,  “Great.”  In 
1987,  having  started  the  program  in  ’83. . . .  Actually  in  1986  it  would  have 
been  a  three  year  program.  It  would  have  been  a  program  that  would  have 
terminated  in  ’86  if  it  didn’t  prove  itself.  We  felt  we  had  to  have  an 
independent  audit  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  program  if  we  were  going  to 
sell  it.  We  had  to  prove  that  we  were  right  in  what  we  said.  In  1986 — my 
God,  the  statistics  were  fantastic,  we  couldn’t  believe  it — we  turned  around 
and  we  had  the  University  of  [California]  San  Francisco.  . .  .  And  in  reality  if 
you  want  to  you  could  contact  your  people  up  in  San  Francisco  and  they’d  tell 
you.  Again,  I’ve  got  all  that . . . 

The  boxes  in  your  garage.  [Laughter] 

I  wish.  ...  It  would  have  been  so  easy  if  we  were  doing  this  while  I  was  still 
in  office.  And  I’d  say  here,  we’ll  pull  out  the  file.  But. . .  . 

So  how  were  they  involved? 

So  the  University  of  San  Francisco  did  an  audit  on  the  program,  came  down 


and  everything. 
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And  their  report  was  right  on  with  what  we  were  saying.  But  we  were  afraid 
that  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the  legislature,  go  statewide  with  this 
program. 

Why,  if  things  looked  positive? 

Because  again,  it  was  the  makeup  of  the  legislature.  Mental  health  was 
not — as  it  was  the  last  couple  of  years — on  anybody’s  radar  screen.  You 
know,  if  you  had  a  committee  on  mental  health,  a  standing  committee  in  the 
legislature  on  mental  health,  you  wouldn’t  have  anybody  that  wanted  to  serve 
on  it,  and  the  reason  was  there  was  no  way  to  get  any  money  for  campaigns.  It 
was  an  issue  that  was  always  mixed  in  with  health  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile.  If  you  were  going  to  cut,  you  cut  mental  health,  you  didn’t  cut  any  of  the 
other  services  that  government  provided.  And  so  we  really  had  to  prove 
ourselves  if  we  were  going  to  go  statewide  with  this  program. 

So  what  did  you  do? 

So,  armed  with  the  University  of  California,  S[an]  F[rancisco],  we  went  back 
to  the  legislature  and  decided  we  wanted  to  do  one  more  year  and  see  that  it 
wasn’t  a  fluke.  Well,  the  only  way  you  could  do  it  was  we  had  to  get  support 
from  the  counties,  and  believe  it  or  not  we  had  counties  of  California  who 
gave  up  some  of  their  mental  health  money  in  order  to  provide  another  year  of 
the  Ventura  project  in  Ventura. 
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Wow. 

They  were  that .  . . 

That’s  irony  for  you.  [Laughter] 

Yeah.  Right!  Because  they  could  see  what  it  was  doing.  And  they  were 
really  sure  of  it. 

And  it  would  mean  diminishing  their  own  services  for  a  period. 

Yeah,  but  it  was.  ...  I  guess  the  hardest  sell  on  it  has  been  because  we  made 
the  [California]  Department  of  Mental  Health  as  the  lead  agency.  And  you 
had  to  do  that.  Because  mental  health  was  not  trying  to  prevent  youngsters 
from  going  into  special  ed.  In  other  words  they  weren’t  saying  give  me  the 
money,  because  I’ll  spend  it  and  then  to  heck  with  those  other  people.  They 
were  all  involved.  But  mental  health  seemed  to  be  the  most  neutral  of 
everyone  involved  in  it  that  could  be  the  oversight.  And  so  it  was  mental 
health. 

What  were  the  results  after  this  next  year? 

After  the  year? 

That’s  how  you  funded  it  then,  was  through  the  counties. 

It  was  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  or  something  that  we 
needed  to.  ...  I  forget  the  exact  amount.  I  get  in,  we  pass  the  assembly,  no 
problem.  I  get  in  the  senate  and  Barry  Keene  opposed  the  bill  in  committee. 
Oh,  my  God,  and  we’re  getting  close  to  budget. 
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Which  committee  is  this? 

Health.  It  was  the  Health  [and  Human  Services]  Committee. 

In  the  Health  Committee. 

“Oh,  my  God!  What  am  I  going  to  do?”  So  I  called  Randy.  Randy  said, 
“Well,  I’ll  just  get  in  touch  with  the  different  counties.  But  more  so  than  just 
the  counties,  every  organization  that  supported  children  in  Barry  Keene’s 
counties  called  him.  I  mean,  his  phone  was  ringing  off  the  hook  over 
something  he  thought  he  was  having  some  fun  with  me  about  because  I  was  so 
passionate  about  what  I  was  presenting. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  why  do  you  think  he  held  it  up? 

Well,  that  was  it.  It’s  just  one  of  his  quirks,  I  guess  it  was.  He  was  just  going 
to  make  me  sweat  it  out,  you  know.  Well,  within  a  day  or  two  the  bill  went 
out  of  committee  and  went  off  the  floor  and  the  governor  signed  it. 

The  way  in  which  we  got  support  from  Deukmejian  was  the  fact  that  our 
commitment,  and  this  was  like  in  1987. . . .  That’s  how  positive  we  were  about 
our  numbers  then,  that  the  money  saved  in  out-of-home  placement,  criminal 
justice  system,  and  special  ed  would  be  what  would  fund  future  counties 
coming  on  board.  So  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  one  lump  sum  and  you  were  going 
to  put  fifty-eight  counties  on  board.  You  weren’t  going  to  do  it.  Well,  the 
money  that  we  had  saved  in  Ventura  County’s  region  alone  in  special  ed,  in 
the  Youth  Authority,  in  out-of-home  placement,  funded  three  more  counties  to 
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start  up. 

YATES:  So  that  happened  in  this  next  year? 

WRIGHT:  This  happened  in  1987.  So  I  had  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  year.1 

YATES:  Got  you.  So  you  had  four  pilot  programs  going  then. . . . 

WRIGHT:  No.  We  wouldn’t  call  them.  . . .  These  were  not  pilot . . .  Because  the 
legislation  I  carried  in  1987  was  to  go  statewide  with  Systems  of  Care. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  And  it  would  be  based  on  the  moneys  available,  which  with  Deukmejian’s 
commitment,  as  long  as  we  took  and  could  prove.  .  .  .  We  kind  of  had  to  do 
what  I  would  call  a  spreadsheet.  You  had  to  show. . . .  Here’s  where  we  were 
spending  in  mental  health,  here’s  what  we’re  spending  in  special  ed,  put  it  all 
down  the  columns.  And  then  show  what  you  spent  in  the  year  for  the  money 
you  put  into  mental  health.  It  was  no  guarantee  that  you  were  going  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  mental  health.  You  weren’t.  But  you’re  going  to  get  basically 
more  bang  for  your  buck,  because  Ventura  County  at  that  point  was  showing  a 
flat  line  in  out-of-home  placement,  where  all  the  other  counties  were  going 
this  way. 


YATES:  Up. 


1.  A.B.  377,  1987-1988  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1361  (1987)  and  A.B.  3777, 
1987-1988  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  982  (1988). 
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WRIGHT:  Up,  up,  up.  Youngsters  coming  into  the  juvenile  system  was  slowed  down. 
Special  ed  was  showing  a  savings.  So  it  was  that  money  and  with 
Deukmejian’s  understanding  of  that,  that’s  how  we  got  three  counties  started. 
The  next  three  counties  that  were  started  were  the  ones  that  could  do  it.  They 
were  ready  to  go  because  they’d  been  monitoring  and  been  very  supportive  of 
Ventura  to  start  out  with.  And  that  was  Santa  Clara  County  and  that  was  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside.  Those  were  the  three  counties,  they  were  the  next 
three  counties.  Now  the  idea  was  the  future  savings  in  this  realm  of  four 
counties  would  then  bring  more  counties,  and  that’s  the  way  it  would  work. 

YATES:  So  you’d  build  on  it  from  that. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  build  on  it.  So  that  in  reality  what  you  would  have  been  spending  in 

mental  health  was  three  times  saved  in  the  other  areas.  And  every  county  that 
has  been  on  the  Systems  of  Care  for  more  than  three  years  shows  a  flat  line  in 
out-of-home  placement,  shows  a  reduction  in  juvenile  justice,  and  shows  a 
reduction  in  special  education.  But  because  it’s  all  separate  departments  you 
don’t  show  it.  You  show  they’re  spending  this  money  in  mental  health. 

YATES:  Right 

WRIGHT:  And  mental  health  is  the  one  that  is  a  throw  away  when  it  comes  to  budget 
discussions. 

YATES:  Right,  and  we’ll  come  to  that.  Hold  on  a  second. 


WRIGHT:  OK. 
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[End  Tape  7,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  7,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK,  so  you  have  funding  for  another  year,  though,  right?  To  get  this 
thing. ...  I  don’t  want  to  say  going,  but  to  continue. 

WRIGHT :  There  was  no  funding  in  the  bill  that  established  a  state  wide  program.  The 

language  in  the  bill  was  “with  the  moneys  made  available  from  the  Systems  of 
Care.”  And  that’s  how  it  got  to  be  the  Systems  of  Care,  because  you  couldn’t 
call  it  Ventura  project  anymore. 

YATES:  So  what  happens  then,  after  that  next  year? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  we  had  the  three  come  on  board.  Actually,  they  came  on  board  in  ’88. 
So  ’88  it  was  the  funding  for  those  two. . . .  Well,  four  counties  now  were 
being  funded.  There’s  additional  money  put  in  so  that  Ventura  County’s 
people  could  go  into  the  other  counties  and  act  as  advisors  and  help  them  set 
up  their  program,  because  we’re  the  ones  that  were  doing  it. 

What  was  so  nice  about  it  was  the  fact  that  if  you  had  something  that 
worked  with  this  child  you  could  do  it.  You  weren’t  restrained  that  you  had  to 
go  and  talk  to  the  head  of  the  mental  health  department  or  the  director  in  the 
county  and  he  had  to  talk  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  It  was  understanding 
that  when  you  signed  on  to  this  program  you  had  the  flexibility  to  try  to 
improve  what  we  were  doing.  But  there  was  also  oversight.  The  Systems  of 
Care  program,  I  can  honestly  tell  you,  is  the  only  program  in  the  State  of 
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California  that  has  oversight,  that  has  been  audited  to  death  to  prove  that  it 
works,  that  has  full  support  of  all  the  directors,  all  fifty-eight  counties,  and  that 
has  shown  better  results  than  any  other  program  in  the  State  of  California. 
Now,  what  more  could  you  want? 

And  we’re  turning  youngsters  out. . . .  For  a  while  I  followed  a  couple  of 
youngsters  in  Ventura  County  that  I  knew.  We  had  a  young  woman  who 
spiked  her  hair,  when  they  were  wearing  it  spiked,  and  the  chains  and 
everything  else.  She  was  running  away  from  home  all  the  time.  She  was 
going  to  end  up.  . . .  She  was  going  to  really  be  a  lost  cause.  That’s  when  she 

was  sixteen.  Today _ And  I  haven’t _ I  shouldn’t  just  say  today  but . . . 

Recently,  you  mean? 

Well,  by  the  time  she  was  in  her  early  twenties. 

OK. 

By  the  time  she  was  in  her  early  twenties  she  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
she  had  gone  into  training  to  become  a  beautician,  and  she  owns  her  own  shop 
now.  At  least  she  owned  her  own  shop  at  that  point.  By  the  time  she  was 
twenty- five  she  had  a  shop  of  her  own,  a  youngster  that  could  have  ended  up 
in  the  juvenile  authority  and  then  who  knows  what  after  that. 

Another  young  man  that  was. ...  A  little  boy  that  was  considered  to 
be.  . .  .  He  probably  wouldn’t  have  lived,  he  was  so  detrimental  to  himself. 
And  through  placing  him  in  Phoenix — he  was  going  to  what  was  called  the 
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Phoenix  School  out  at  the  Camarillo  Airport,  where  they  do  the  special 
education  for  the  kids  within  the  Systems  of  Care  program — with  the 
counseling  and  commitment  with  the  family  and  everything  as  to  what  his 
problems  were,  within  three  years  he  was  turned  around.  Because  when  I  first 
saw  him  they  couldn’t  get  him  to  sit  still  in  a  classroom.  He  was  always 
disruptive,  and  he’d  gone  from  failure  after  failure  to  a  B+  student  before  he 
left  the  elementary  school. 

Right.  At  what  point  were  you  able  to  get. ...  I  assume  this  is  legislation 
passed  that  now  had  all  the  counties  involved. 

That  was  in  ’87. 

That  was  ’87,  OK. 

And  then  my  commitment  to  Deukmejian  that  it  would  never  be  a  drain  on  the 
budget,  that  the  moneys  that  were  put  into  mental  health  would  show  the 
commitment  for  the  other  departments  and  you  would  see  a  reduction.  If 
every  county  would  take  past  experience  in  their  major  departments — mental 
health,  special  ed,  out-of-home  placement,  group  homes — they  would  see  the 
drop  in  their  costs  there.  Now  if  I’m  sitting  in.  .  . .  Maybe  the  costs  are  going 
up  in  those  areas  just  because  cost  of  living  or  whatever,  or  population 
switches  between  counties  or  whatever.  But  if  they  would  look  at  what  they 
had  before  they  would  see,  and  especially  in  the  out-of-home  placements. 

In  fact  I  have  the  paperwork,  the  charts  out  there,  that  show  that  Ventura 
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County  and  the  other  three  counties  that  then  came  on  board,  the  four  counties, 
were  flat  line  on  out-of-home  placement,  more  like  it  was  the  border  for  those 
three  counties  than  it  was  the  jagged  graphs.  They’re  flat.  There  was  a  drop 
in  special  ed  and  there  was  a  drop  in  the  juvenile  justice  systems  in  those 
counties. 

YATES:  So  you’ve  got  this  program  going,  it’s  very  successful.  What  happens  now, 
once  you’re  in  the  1990s? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  the  first  hit  was  it  was  stalemated.  Because  the  first  hit  was  with  the 
budget  shortfall  in  ’92.  And  it  was  to  hold  on. . .  .  The  minute  Wilson  was 
sworn  into  office  I  had  an  appointment  with  him,  and  I  went  through  and 
explained  the  whole  program  to  him  and  everything  else.  “Oh,  yes.”  And  I 
said,  “You  should  just  keep  tabs.”  I  said,  “Just  talk  to  the  departments.” 

And  then  the  fellow  who  was  head  of  the  finance  agency  knew  the  program 
and  agreed,  had  gone  down  and  seen  it  and  knew  everything  about  it.  He 
[Thomas  W.  Hayes]  was  very  supportive  of  it.  But  again  his  boss  was  the 
governor.  And  Wilson.  . . .  Even  though  he  talked  a  good  game  to  me  I  just 
didn’t  feel  comfortable.  And  I  had  the  right  to  feel. . . .  Because  he  did  not 
increase  that  budget  whatsoever.  It  was  a  constant  struggle,  to  a  point  when  I 
was  sitting  on  the  Budget  [and  Fiscal  Review]  Committee  and  we  were  in  the 
conference  committee  for  the  budget,  that  our  caucus  leaders. . .  .  And  I  was  in 
the  senate  at  the  time,  so  it  was  after  ’92. 
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Right. 

That  caucus  leader  for  the  Republicans  came  over  and  said  to  me,  “What 
would  it  take?”  For  me  to  vote  for  a  budget.  And  I  told  him  Systems  of  Care. 
Who  was  the  leader  at  that  point? 

Oh.  Orange  County. 

We  can  look  it  up. 

Yeah.  Yeah,  Orange  County. 

I  should  have  it,  but  I  don’t. . . . 

Young  man. 

Anyway,  so  he  [Curt  Pringle]  was  supportive  of. . . . 

Yeah.  And  I  said  Systems  of  Care.  So  they  came  back  and  said  they  were 
going  to  give  me  two  million  dollars.  “You’re  out  of  your  cotton-picking 
mind,”  I  said.  “You’re  not  giving  me  more  than  I  already  have.  I’ve  got  that. 

I  want  more  counties  on  board.  It’s  a  statewide  program.”  And  I  said,  “We 
don’t  even  have  twenty  counties  on  board.  I  said,  “There’s  money  in  the 
budget  to  spend  for  all  this  silly  pork  that  everybody  wants  around  here.  You 
give  me  Systems  of  Care.”  And  I  wanted  seven  million  dollars.  And  I  got 
seven  million  dollars  that  year.  So  they  put  more  counties  on  board.  And  that 
was  in  ’94,  ’95, 1  think  it  was. 

It  just  went  on  from  there.  Eveiy  year  I  fought  for  money.  Nobody  wanted 


to  give  it,  you  know?  Nothing  galled  me  more.  Because  I  said  I  would  not 
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leave  the  legislature  until  Systems  of  Care  for  children  was  fully  funded.  And 
now  we  had  term  limits.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  out  of  the  senate  in  the  year 
2000.  I  probably,  if  I  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen,  would  have  gone 
back  to  the  assembly,  even  though  I  hated  the  idea  of  doing  it,  just  to  keep 
Systems  of  Care  afloat.  But  Burton  in  the  budget  before  I  left  totally  made  the 
commitment  to  see  that  it  was  totally  funded.  So  it  was  John  [L.]  Burton  that 
got  it  totally  funded.  And  now  here  I  am  two  years  later  and  [Governor  Gray] 
Davis  is  wiping  it  out. 

Just  for  the  record  why  don’t  you  explain?  You  just  learned  today  that  it’s  not 
part  of  the  governor’s  budget. 

Oh,  it’s  part  of  the  governor’s  budget — to  eliminate  over  $35  million,  which  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  Systems  of  Care  for  children  program. 

OK. 

And,  see,  my  concern  is  because  I  know  the  Republicans  will  go  along  with  it. 
But  I’ll  bet  you  any  money  that  Ross  Johnson  will  have  his  $200,000  for  his 
dredging  of  [the  Back  Bay  of]  Newport  Beach.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing.  Or 
somebody  that  wants  some  statue  some  place,  or  whatever  they  want.  That  is 
things  in  type  areas  that  we  can  do  without.  I  never  asked  for  pork.  I  never 
asked  for  pork.  When  I  was  asking  I’d  list  something,  but  I  wouldn’t  fight  for 
it  that  much,  because  to  me  the  most  important  thing  was  this  program.  And 
Ray  Haynes,  Senator  Ray  Haynes,  I  mean  he  got  me. ...  I  want  nothing  more 
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to  do  with  that  man.  He  insists  that  this  is  my  pork.  And  yet  his  two  counties, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino,  came  on  board  in  1987  because  of  my 
legislation  and  they  would  kill  him  if  he  eliminated  the  program. 

So  what  happens  now,  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  the  funding  reinstated  as  part 
of  the  budget? 

Well,  as  the  subcommittees  of  the  budget  will  go  back  into  session,  I’d  like  to 
go  through  and  see  what  changes  have  been  made.  They  don’t  necessarily 
have  to  accept  what  the  governor. . . .  But  my  concern  is  when  the  five  get 
together,  what  they  call  the  Big  Five,  I  know  the  Republicans  would  have  no 
problem  in  supporting. . . . 

Davis  on  this. 

Yeah,  supporting  him  because  they  don’t  understand  it.  Unless  they’ve  had 
some  child,  or  know  of  some  child,  that’s  been  turned  around.  Because  in  the 
subcommittee  on  the  budget  in  the  senate  [Wesley]  Chesbro  called  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  mentioned,  “Where’s  Cathie  Wright  when  we  need  her?” 
Haynes  sits  on  that  committee  and  he  moved  to  eliminate  the  program.  So 
fourteen  Republicans  sitting  there,  you  know  damn  well  that  most  of  them  are 
very  conservative,  that  they  have  no  idea  what  a  savings  this  program  has  been 
to  the  State  of  California. 

Why,  when  you  hear  Systems  of  Care  throughout  the  nation?  In  fact  in 
Florida,  University  of  [South]  Florida,  they  have  a  whole  program  down  there 
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based  on  a  grant  fund  in  which  they’re  tracking  Systems  of  Care  throughout 
the  nation.  One  of  the  people  that  is  working  down  there  was  one  of  the 
original  fellows  that  was  here  in  Ventura  County  and  left.  His  name  is  [Mario 
Hernandez]. 

Well,  that’s  tough. 

It  is  tough.  They  spoke  of  Systems  of  Care  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  of 
Congress.  And  Randy  Feltman  was  the  one  that  went  and  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Systems  of  Care.  You  hear  Systems  of  Care. . . .  They  throw  the  words 
Systems  of  Care  around  like  for  everything  now.  Integrative  services, 
integrated  services.  That’s  Systems  of  Care,  integrated  services. 

Right.  And  this  did  expand  to  an  adult  of  Systems  of  Care,  correct? 

I  did. . . .  The  same  year,  in  1987, 1  started  a  pilot  program,  where  we  had 
three  counties  involved  in  the  pilot  program,  because  there  were  variations  to 
see  which  would  work  the  best.  When  you  hear  them  talk  about  the  Village 
down  in  Long  Beach?  That  is  an  adult  Systems  of  Care  program.  That’s  how 
it  started.  Because  the  framework  is  the  same  as  the  children’s  program, 
except  it  has  the  three  added  components.  One  is  housing,  one  is  job  training 
and  one  is  transportation. 

OK.  Well,  I  know  this  is  an  important  subject  to  you.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  want  to  add  about  it? 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  I’m  blowing  in  the  wind.  Because  it’s  difficult,  and  with 
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term  limits.  . . .  When  Darrell  Steinberg  was  elected  he  was  elected  on  a 
mental  health  platform,  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  started  out  with  this 
grandiose  idea  of  the  program  that  he  was  going  to.  . . .  And  thank  God  I  could 
talk  to  him  and  explain  to  him  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  get  the  funding  for 
Systems  of  Care  adult  program.  And  of  course  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  with  a 
Democratic  governor  he  got  the  money.  And  it  was  just  tremendous,  because 
I  had  that  program  statewide  that  wasn’t  picked  up  yet. 

We  did  the  pilot  program  and  that  was  it.  One  was  where  they  have 
housing  and  all  their  services,  and  they  can  go  out  to  work  and  come  back  and 
the  whole  thing.  That’s  what  the  Village  is.  So  you  had  that.  Then  we  had 
the  one  tracking  with  families  who  want  services  for  the  youngsters — you 
know,  their  adult  children — to  keep  them  at  home,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to 
pick  who.  ...  It’s  almost  like  a  managed  care  program,  I  would  call  it,  because 
they  have  a  right  to  pick  out  who  their  tending  psychiatrist  or  psychologist 
will  be  with  this  youngster,  and  the  funding  to  put  him  on  a  program.  But  it’s 
all  tied  in. 

And  there’s  a  variation  where  it’s  a  county  program.  Ventura  County  was 
the  one  that  was  using  their. . . .  And  the  Systems  of  Care  money  in  the  county 
of  Ventura  established  what  everybody  talks  about. . . .  Casa. ...  I  know  I’m 
getting  old.  [Laughter]  But  the  housing  program  they  have — La  Posada — is 
for  adults.  And  they  have. ...  A  housing  coordinator  was  part  of  the  program. 
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And  why  Ventura  blew  the  whole  thing  was  they  fired  their  housing 
coordinator.  They  didn’t  need  it,  according  to  [Pierre]  Durand,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  health  department,  because  the  health  department  was  over  mental 
health,  and  so  consequently  he  was  grabbing  the  money  where  he  could  get  it. 
So  they  destroyed  the  program. 

Well,  let  me  shift  here,  if  that’s  OK.  [Laughter] 

OK,  let’s.  . . .  Sure!  Do  you  think  we’ve  talked  about.  ...  I  could  give 
you. ...  In  fact,  I’m  going  to  look  and  see  if  I  can’t  find  it  and  pull  it  out.  Just 
give  you. ...  It’s  two  pages,  and  it’s  kind  of  a  thumbnail  of  the  system. 

That’ll  be  great.  Because  what  I’ll  do  is  add  that  to  the  files. 

I’ll  try  and  find  that  thing.  I  know  I’ve  got  it  out  there. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  just  touch  at  least  briefly  on  a  couple  more  committees.  I 
identified  them  primarily  because  you  served  as  vice  chair,  and  one  was  the 
Environmental  Safety  and  Toxic  Materials  Committee,  which  I  believe  you 
mentioned  having  been  on  some  kind  of  committee  of  that  subject  throughout 
your  tenure. 

There  was  some  issue  that  had  come  up,  and  Willie  Brown  established 

a _ Which  he  could  do  with  the  vote  of  the  legislature.  He  got  the  vote 

naturally.  He  established  a  standing  committee  on  toxics. 

OK. 

And  it’s  changed  its  name  over  the  years.  And  so  has  the  one  in  the  senate,  for 
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that  matter. 

Yeah,  because  you  were  first  on  the  committee,  the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Toxic  Materials  Committee,  so  this  next. . . .  The  one  I  just  mentioned  then  is 
basically  the  same  committee  but  a  different  name? 

Yeah,  it’s  the  same  committee. 

OK. 

Any  time  you  see  the  word  toxic  or  hazardous,  it  was  the  same  committee. 
That  was  always  included,  but  they  varied. 

Now,  you  were  on  that  from  1985  to  1992, 1  have  down. 

It  should  have  been  before  that. 

Well,  no,  I  mean  as  the  Environmental  Safety  Committee. 

Oh,  OK.  Yeah. 

Yeah,  and  before  that  it  was  Consumer  Protection. 

Yeah,  because  I  think  that  was  established  in  1981. 

So  talk  a  little  bit. ...  I  think  you  touched  last  time  on  at  least  when  Sally 
Tanner  was  chair  of  that  committee. 

She  chaired  the  committee  until  she  left  the  legislature. 

Oh,  she  did,  OK.  Maybe  you  could  expand  a  little  bit  more  on  the  role  of  that 
committee  and  the  types  of  issues  you  were  involved  in  at  that  point. 

Well,  it  was  strange  starting  out,  because  you  had  a  committee  and  you  would 
have  a  meeting  and  you  really  had  no  bills  before  you.  And  so  it  was  always 
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these  oversight  hearings  we  were  having  constantly. 

Now,  why  were  there  no  pieces  of  legislation? 

Because,  first  of  all,  it  was  getting  the  legislature  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  focused  in  on  this  being  a  separate  issue.  Because  if  you  were 
talking  about  hazardous  materials,  and  it  was  in  terms  of  handling  the 
materials  and  the  fact  that  people  became  sick  or  diseases  were  showing  up  or 
something,  it  was  like  a  health  issue.  So  it’s  hard  to  pull  legislation  that 
focused  on  the  substance. . . . 

Because  it  touched  on  so  many  different  areas,  OK.  So  it  sounds  like  an 
education  process  at  that  point? 

Yes.  And  so  that’s  what  you  were  doing.  You  were  having  all  these  oversight 
hearings  on  the  different  agencies  and  that.  And  of  course  one  of  the  biggest 
issues  was  the  establishment  of  the  state  EPA  [Environmental  Protection 
Agency].  In  which  I  voted  against  it. 

Why  did  you  vote  against  it? 

Because  the  way  the  governor  was  putting  the  moneys  together. 

This  is  Deukmejian? 

No,  this  was  Pete  Wilson. 

Wilson.  Oh  right,  right.  OK.  Sure. 

The  EPA. 
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WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Because  what  he  was  doing  was  taking  money  that  was  being  paid  for 
by  people  who  dealt  in  the  substance.  You  know,  almost  anything  today  can 
be  a  hazard.  But  whatever  you  were  dealing  with  you  were  being  licensed  for, 
and  you  were  paying  these  fees  and  these  fees  were  to  go  on  to  better  your 
particular  area.  So  what  was  happening  was  he  was  pulling  money  from  here 
and  he  was  pulling  money  from  there  in  order  to  establish  the  EPA.  And  to 
me  it  was  establishing  another  piece  of  bureaucracy  at  the  expenses  of  people 
that  happened,  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune,  to  be  involved  in  that  economy.  I 
just  felt  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and  so  I  voted  against  it. 

YATES :  Were  you  against  having  an  agency  per  se?  Or  just  basically  because  of  the 
way  it  was  going  to  be  funded  and  organized? 

WRIGHT:  I  thought  because  they  were  pulling  in  from  the  agriculture  departments  and 
all  the  different  departments,  and  I  just  felt  that  it  really.  . . .  And  of  course  he 
was  in  a  very  hostile  environment,  because  he  was  dealing  with  a  Democratic 
senate  and  a  Democratic  assembly,  and  so  he  was  trying  to  pursue  something. 
And  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  was  his  commitment  that  he  felt  he  had  to  do 
at  the  time,  but  I  just  didn’t  think  the  timing  was  right  and  I  didn’t  think  the 
funding  was  right.  And  so  I  voted  against  it. 

But  it  was  established,  and  it’s  had  its  ups  and  downs.  I  served  on  several 
special  committees  in  the  organizational  time,  but. . . .  Now — -which  is  like 
maybe  ten  years  later — it’s  functioning  well,  but  it  still  has  some  problems. 
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But  it  is  functioning  a  lot  better  than  starting  out  it  was.  It  was  murderous. 

So  what  else  did  the  committee  focus  on  at  that  point?  Mid  to  late  eighties? 
Gosh.  I  know  some  legislation  that  I  carried.  I  carried  quite  a  bit  of 
legislation  in  that  area.  Naturally,  being  on  the  committee,  I  carried  quite  a  bit 
of  legislation.  But  one  of  the  things  I  carried  was  coming  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  You  have  a  substance  and  it’s  condoned,  it’s  hazardous.  But 
it’s  a  necessary  substance.  So  the  point  is  how  do  you  handle  it?  And  what 
volume  do  you  handle?  And  it’s  so  easy  to  take. . . . 

Like  mercury.  You  can  take  mercury.  Mercury  is  a  hazardous  material, 
but  it’s  vital  in  so  many  areas  that  are  health  related.  When  you  talk  about  x- 
ray  machines  and  scanners  and  everything  else,  they  all. . . .  Mercury’s 
involved.  So,  too,  a  doctor’s  office  or  a  dentist’s  office,  that  substance  is  used. 
It’s  a  very  minute  amount  that’s  used,  and  for  them  to  have  to  go  through  a 
situation  of  storing  it  and  getting  rid  of  it  and  being  responsible  for  it  didn’t 
make  much  sense,  because  it  became  too  costly  to  a  point  where  they  wouldn’t 
be  doing  it,  and  then  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Because  it’s  part  of  a  process.  You  go  to  a  dentist  you  expect  to  have  x-rays, 
you  expect  to  have  your  teeth  taken  care  of.  You  go  to  the  doctor.  And  to 
have  them  be  interested  in  all  these. . . . 


And  that  wasn’t  the  only  substance.  It  was  a  fact  that  you  were  paying  the 
same  in  fees  to  the  State  of  California  if  you  had  a  thimble  full  of  stuff,  if  you 
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had  a  twelve  ounce  amount,  if  you  had  a  hundred  pounds.  Which  didn’t  make 
sense.  The  fellow  was  netting. . . .  His  net  profit  was  $50,000  a  year.  Why 
was  he  paying  a  $20,000  fee?  It  didn’t  make  sense.  So  that’s  how  we  got 
involved  and  worked  out  what  we  called  tiered  permitting.  It  was  permitting, 
they  still  had  to  have  a  permit.  But  they  could  have  an  exempt  permit.  The 
permit  was  going  to  be  based  on  the  volume  rather  than  the  substance.  So  you 
could  be  involved  with  nitrates.  That’s  used  in  explosives.  But  if  you’re 
using  a  thimbleful  why  would  you  be. . . .  What  was  the  necessity  of  having 
you  licensed  the  same  as  an  explosive  company  would  be? 

So  were  you  successful  in  getting  that  legislation  [Hazardous  Waste  Treatment 
Permit  Refonn  Act  of  19921}  through? 

Yes.  Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  opposition?  Particularly? 

Environmentalists.  They  don’t  want  anything.  They  were  the 
biggest. . . .  And  in  that  committee  that’s  why  I  used  to  have  fun  with  them, 
because  they  were  the  biggest. ...  I  had  the  one  fellow  who  represented 
the. . . .  Oh,  come  on,  the  most  important. . . .  This  is  terrible,  I  get 
embarrassed  at  times.  I  can  see  his  face  and  the  organization.  .  . .  Everybody 
sooner  or  later  belongs  to  them.  Terrible. 


1.  A.B.  1772,  1991-1992  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1345  (1992). 
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You’re  not  talking  about  the  Sierra  Club,  are  you? 

Sierra  Club.  Yes.  That’s  it.  [Laughter] 

OK.  I’m  always  afraid  to  jump  in,  because  I  usually  don’t  remember  myself. 
Yeah.  It  was  the  Sierra  Club.  That’s  the  one  that  was  the  biggie.  And  the  one 
[Michael  Paparian]  who  represented  the  Sierra  Club  was  in  there  supporting 
legislation  that  would  curtail  the  use  of  automobiles,  that  would  cause  the  cost 
of  gasoline  to  go  up.  I  mean,  it  was  just  ridiculous  what  he  was  supporting. 
And  so  I  just  point  blank  asked  him,  “How’d  you  get  to  the  capitol  today?” 

He  said,  “What  do  you  mean?”  “Where  do  you  live?”  “Well,  I  live  down  in 
Fair  Oaks.”  Some  place.  “OK,  so  how  did  you  get  to  the  capitol?”  “I  drove.” 
“Oh!  You  drove.  And  so  are  you  curtailing  your  driving?  Did  you  try  to 
hitch  a  ride?  Or  take  the  transit  or  do  something  to  get  here?  Why’d  you  ride 
in  your  car?  You,  you  don’t  make  any  sense.  What  you’re  causing  is,  you’re 
trying  to  have  eliminated  or  reduce  the  use  of  what  you  use.”  So  that  didn’t  go 
over  too  well  with  him.  But  I  mean  it  was  just  situations  like  that  I  tried  to 
expose. 

There  has  to  be  a  balance,  otherwise  people  can’t  survive.  And  I  know  I 
have  a  dog  and  I  know  people  love  pets  and  everything  else,  but  let’s  face  it, 
which  is  the  most  important  animal  in  the  universe,  if  it  isn’t  man? 

Slash.  ...  I  should  say  man/woman.  [Laughter]  What  is?  And  it’s  your 
survival,  and  your  survival  has  to  be  that  you  have  to  get. . .  .You  have  to  eat 
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and  you  have  to  have  shelter,  and  you  have  to  have  some  income  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  the  shelter  and  the  food  and  everything  else.  So  you  have  to 
have  balance. 

I  just  can’t  see  this.  . . .  My  daughter  all  of  a  sudden  has  gone  crazy, 
because  she  hears  about  Rocketdyne  up  here.  “That  thing’s  been  going  on,”  I 
said.  “I  was  involved  with  it  for  fifteen  years,  twenty  years,  I  was  in  the 
legislature.  Yes,  they  tested.”  In  fact,  when  we  first  moved  in  here  I  was 
waiting  for  my  husband  to  come  home  and  there  was  this  terrible  roar.  And 
my  only  thought  was  “Oh,  my  God,  they’re  bombing  Los  Angeles!” 
[Laughter]  Because  the  roar  and  the  flashes  and  everything  else,  that’s  what  I 
thought  it  was.  It  sounded  like  planes  flying  over.  I  thought,  “Oh,  my  God!” 
It  wasn’t,  it  was  Rocketdyne  testing.  And  that  was  in  the  seventies. 

YATES:  Your  daughter’s  upset  about  that  now?  Is  that  what  you  said? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  because  they’re  talking  about  run  off  and  pollution  and  everything  else, 
and  that  all  the  soil  up  there  is  polluted.  There’s  a  certain  amount  of  pollution 
was  up  there  but,  God,  they’ve  done  so  much  cleaning  up  there  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  You  know,  when  you  were  doing  things  for  a  war  effort  in  the 
forties,  no  one  at  that  point  in  time  was  thinking  about  anything  that  was 
detrimental  to  your  health.  It  was  survival  was  the  key  there.  So  years  later 
you  find  out  there’s  problems.  Well,  correct  it,  then,  but  you  can’t  go  back 
and  correct  the  1940s.  That’s  passed.  And  that’s  what  was  happening  up 
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there.  Yes,  there  were  problems  up  there,  there  was  an  explosion  and  several 
people  got  killed.  There  was  one  division  up  there  where,  yes,  a  number  of 
people  came  down  with  cancer.  And  it  was  felt  it  was  what  they  were  doing. 

So  there’s  protection,  because  they  still  handle  it.  I  mean  you  go  into  any 
laboratory  that’s  making  any  kind  of  experiments  and  testing  in  regards  to 
what’s  going  to  save  us  and  make  us  live  longer,  and  you’ll  see  them  all 
covered  up  in  hoods  and  everything,  because  they’re  using  substances  that  can 
cause  severe  problems.  But  that’s  what  we  live  with. 

Sounds  like  you  had  fun  with  people  when  you  were  . . .  [Laughter] 

Oh,  I  did!  I  did!  Because  I  hated  hypocrites! 

You  probably  weren’t  their  favorite  person. 

No.  No,  I  wasn’t.  In  fact,  when  they  thought  that  I  was  going  to  be  on  a 
committee  or  I  could  be  a  deciding  vote  they’d  roll  their  eyes.  “Oh,  God.” 

But  I  tried  to  make  sense  of  it  all. 

Even  with  our  educational  system,  we’re  making  a  mess  out  of  it.  We’re 
throwing  money  into  education,  throwing  money  into  education.  We  try  a 
program.  Take  a  child  who’s  gone  into  school  in  first  grade — we  won’t  even 
talk  about  kindergarten — in  the  first  grade,  and  graduates  in  twelfth,  and  find 
out  how  many  separate  programs  he’s  been  in  for  the  same  purpose?  We  tried 
it,  and  then  it  doesn’t  work,  or  we  drop  it,  or  we  just  keep  funding  it  and  then 
we  try  something  else  on  top  of  it.  You’ve  got  the  schools  basically. . . .  What 
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are  they  teaching  youngsters  today?  They’re  teaching  them  how  to  pass  the 
tests. 

Yeah.  Well,  the  whole  testing  thing  is  another. .  . .  Well,  let  me 

shift _ [Laughter]  Sorry.  [Laughter]  Let  me  continue,  I  should  say,  with 

the  committees.  I  at  least  wanted  to  touch  on  you  also  as  vice  chair  of  Utilities 
and  Commerce  [Committee],  I  guess  just  for  one  session,  is  that  right?  I  have 
’87-’88?  So  is  that  two  years  basically? 

No,  I  was  there  in  ’90. 

Oh,  OK. 

Maybe  the  name  was  changed. 

Maybe  that’s  .  .  . 

That’s  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  watch,  is  whether  they’ve  been  changed. 
Just  like  I  talked  about  being  on  Ways  and  Means  and  then  sitting  on  the 
Budget  [Committee]. 

You  were  on  it,  but  I  didn’t  have  you  down  as  vice  chair.  But  yes,  you 
continued  on  Utilities  and  Commerce.  So  anyway,  tie  in  a  little  bit,  same 
types  of  questions.  What  were  the  types  of  things  you  were  getting  interested 
in  and  involved  in  on  that  committee? 

Well,  it  was  a  simple  thing  for  me  to  get  involved  in  the  utilities  and  that, 
being  involved  in  cable.  Cable  television.  That  was  a  biggie  in  those  days. 
And  it  was  interesting,  because  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  legislature  that 
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had  ever  worked  for  a  cable  company. 

And  what  were  the  problems  with  cable  at  that  point? 

Well,  it  was  regulation,  trying  to  regulate  them.  And  then  over  regulating 
them.  Because  you  had  Pacific  Bell  [Telephone  Company],  which  was  a 
telephone  company  in  general.  A  few  of  the  smaller  independent  companies 
were  concerned  that  cable  was  going  to  overshadow  and  take  away  from  them, 
and  wanted  them  regulated  the  same  ways  the  telephone  companies  were.  I 
fought  that,  because  I  understood  what  it  was.  A  telephone  had  become  a 
necessity  in  the  home.  Like  electricity  is  a  necessity,  gas  is  a  necessity.  You 
couldn’t  live  without  them  in  modem  day.  But  you  can  still  live  without  cable 
television.  It  was  a  choice. 

When  we  moved  into  this  house,  my  husband  the  first  thing  that  he  did  was 
connect  the  TV  set.  We  could  hear  voices,  but  we  got  snow. 

Right. 

Where  we  were  living  before  he  could  just  have  the  antenna  on  the  back  of  the 
TV.  So  then  he  went  out  immediately. . . .  We’re  still  moving  in,  now,  we 
don’t  have  the  bed  made  yet,  but  he  goes  to  the  store  to  get  an  antenna  to  put 
outside.  He’s  still  getting  snow.  The  next  day  he  gets  a  friend  to  come  with 
him,  so  they  can  put  it  up  on  the  chimney,  so  they  can  get  it  up  higher.  He’s 
still  not  getting  anything.  And  then  we  finally  find  out  you  have  to  have  cable. 
What  the  heck  is  cable?  Well,  if  you  want  TV  you  have  to  have  cable.  So  I 
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find  it  was  Clarity  [Cable]  that  was  the  cable  company  here.  Private  company 
here  in  Simi  Valley.  We  called  them,  they  came  out,  and  we  got  twelve 
channels.  You  didn’t  get  channel  one.  You  got  from  two  to  thirteen.  We  got 
our  channels.  We  got  TV.  God,  we  were  living,  right?  And  we  had  to  pay  for 
it. 

Well,  that  was  the  whole  thing,  was  the  fact  that’s  what  cable  was  all  about. 
And  believe  it  or  not,  this  tract  of  homes  cannot  get  pictures  on  their  TV, 
could  not  get  it  without  cable. 

I  can  believe  that. 

But  you  did  not  have  100  percent  saturation.  There  were  still  homes  that  you 
could  not  sell  cable  to.  One  house  had  an  antenna  so  far  up  I  swear  the  house 
could  go  over,  with  the  antenna.  And  they  only  got  two  channels,  but  they 
were  satisfied.  Well,  it  was  choice.  Cable  was  choice.  So  anything  that  you 
could  choose,  if  you  didn’t  like  the  idea,  then  don’t  buy  it. 

So  since  you  had  more  of  an  understanding  about  what  the  issues  were  with 
regard  to  cable,  how  did  that  affect  your  role  on  the  committee  in  terms  of 
discussing  these  issues? 

It  caused  poor  Gwen  Moore,  who  was  the  chair.  She  was  saying - I 

bothered  Sally  Tanner  for  a  while,  then  we  got  to  be  good  friends.  But  I 
bothered  her  for  a  while.  She’d  roll  her  eyes  if  somebody  told  her  she  was 
going  to  have  Cathie  Wright  as  her  vice  chair  on  the  committee.  God,  she 
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was. . . .  [Laughter] 

I  just  believed  that  in  order  to  represent  people  you  had  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  people  in  your  district.  You  had  to  know  you  couldn’t 
please  them  all.  Because  today  one  would  be  your  friend,  tomorrow  they’d  be 
your  enemy  on  some  other  issue.  And  you  had  to  do  the  best  you  could,  try  to 
know  as  much  about  what  you  were  voting  on  as  you  possibly  could,  and  then 
make  a  decision  and  vote.  And  then  take  the  consequences  of  it.  If  I  was  so 
bad,  I  would  have  so  many  people  against  me  that  I  would  have  never  gotten 
elected  again.  And  that  was  OK  because  I  could  get  a  job.  Matter  of  fact,  I 
did  get  a  job.  Right  now  I’m  having  a  hard  time  getting  a  job.  [Laughter] 

This  age  thing. 

Yeah,  I’m  afraid  that  does  exist.  Now  talk  about  being  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  loved  that  committee. 

OK.  Well,  talk  about  what  does  it  mean  to  be  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Well,  at  that  point  Ways  and  Means  was  a  combination  of  legislation  going 
through  both  houses.  But  also  it  was  budget.  And  to  be  on  Ways  and  Means 
you  were  dealing  with  budget,  because  then  there  were  all  the  subcommittees. 
I  served  at  one  time  on  five  subcommittees  of  the  budget  on  Ways  and  Means, 
because  nobody  really  wanted  to  be  on  them.  But  I  enjoyed  it.  Now  the 
whole  idea,  now,  from  a  political  standpoint,  oh,  you  wanted  Ways  and 
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Right. 

And  it  was  because  ... 

Money. 

Money.  Because  if  there’s  something  going  through,  for  or  against  some 
group  out  there,  and  it  had  a  price  tag  on  it,  it  was  going  to  be  in  Ways  and 
Means.  That  was  it.  I  never  raised  as  much  money  as  some  of  the  other  guys 
did  on  Ways  and  Means,  because  I  wasn’t  interested.  I  was  interested  in 
getting  enough  money  in  the  till  so  that  I  could  run  a  halfway  decent  campaign 
next  time  up. 

Well,  explain  what  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  didn’t  bring  in  enough  money. 
What  were  you  supposed  to  be  doing? 

Well,  in  reality,  usually  what  happened  with  those  who  served  on  Ways  and 
Means.  .  .  .  And  then  they  got  away  from  it  for  a  while,  because  guys  just 
weren’t  doing  it.  But  you  had  to  commit  so  much  money  to  the  caucus  in 
order  for  them  to  bring  in  new  people  into  the  caucus.  You  know  get  into  a 
campaign  where  they  can  beat  the  Democrat.  And  then  they’d  want  to 
fund.  .  . .  And  a  person  just  running  against  an  incumbent  would  have  a  hard 
time,  because  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  Unless  he  was 
independently  wealthy.  Why,  that  was  the  whole  thing.  So  you  had  to. 

But  me,  with  an  accounting  background,  I  liked  working  with  numbers.  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  served  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  budget  too,  if  I  was  in 
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legislature  now  and  then  the  assembly,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  both.  But  you 
had  to  kind  of  spread  the  wealth  around,  so  if  you  serve  on  one  you  don’t 
serve  on  the  other. 

Now,  you  became  vice  chair  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Yeah,  that  was  a  fun  time. 

Were  you  the  first  female  vice  chair? 

Mmm-hmm. 

Tell  me,  how  did  you  become  vice  chair?  [Laughter]  Oh,  it’s  that  good,  huh? 
[Laughter] 

Well,  see,  we  had.  . . .  Pat  Nolan  was  the. . . . 

Minority  leader? 

Minority  leader.  And.  ...  In  1986?  When  did  I  go  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Was  it  ’86-’ 87?  Or  was  it  ’88?  Around  there. 

I  have  it  ’89- ’90.  But,  you  know. . . . 

Yeah,  it  would  have  been  the  ’88  election. 

Does  that  make  sense? 

Yeah. 

OK.  But  wasn’t  Pat  Nolan. . . .  Wasn’t  the  minority  leader  at  that  point  Ross 
Johnson? 

Ross  Johnson.  But  starting  out,  Pat  Nolan  was  still - So  for  that  campaign. 

Oh,  right,  ’88.  Right. 
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The  ’88  campaign. 

And  ’89  is  when  . . . 

Yeah,  ’88  was  when  Pat  Nolan  was  still  the  leader  and  lost  seats.  You  know, 
he  had  quite  a  few  seats  there.  And  we  lost  seats,  we  didn’t  gain.  Well,  that 
was  a  natural  thing  for  a  leader,  if  you  lost  seats. .  .  .  Pffft! 

It’s  over. 

You’re  over.  Somebody’s  going  to  take  your  place,  because  they’re  going  to 
show  that  they  can  do  better  than  you.  The  main  thing  for  the  leader  is  to  be 
sure  that  he  at  least  keeps  his  caucus. 

Doesn’t  lose  it.  Doesn’t  lose  seats. 

Doesn’t  lose  seats.  So  Pat  just  naturally  stepped  down.  Oh,  and  he  gave  us 
this  wonderful  speech  in  caucus  about  how  he  hadn’t  fulfilled  his  obligation  to 
the  caucus  and  therefore  he  was  going  to  step  down.  But  it  was  already 
decided  that  Ross  Johnson  was  going  to  take  his  place.  There  was  no  battle, 
nobody  came  talking  to  me.  It  was  just  Ross  was  going  to  take  his  place.  So 
Ross  became.  .  . .  And  Ross  to  me  was  lazy.  He  did  a  good  thing,  he  made 
Hansen  caucus  chair. 

Bev  Hansen? 

Yeah,  he  made  her  caucus  chair.  And  she  was  being  a  little  bitch,  she  really 
was,  with  everybody  in  the  caucus,  because  she  had  the  power  thing. 
Sometimes  it  goes  to  your  head.  But  anyway,  so  now  it  was  the  fact  that  I  did 
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not  agree  with  them  in  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  crazy.  It  was  always  this 
“How  do  we  get  the  other  guy?”  Let’s  prove  that  we’re  better  leaders,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

It  sounds  like,  from  things  I’ve  read,  that  the  caucus  was  really  having 
problems  in  the  eighties. 

We  had  caucus  lunches  in  which  you  came  out  with  a  headache.  Who  was 
shouting  at  who.  Nothing  was  being  accomplished.  It  was  these  real  “pure 
conservatives.”  And  there’s  no  such  thing  as  pure.  There’s  not  a  pure 
politician  in  the  world.  I  wasn’t  pure.  I  think  I  was  99  percent  pure,  you 
know,  but . .  . 

You’re  not  biased,  though,  right?  [Laughter] 

No,  no,  not  biased  at  all.  But  that’s  what  it  was. 

So  there  was  in-fighting. 

And  there  was  in-fighting  all  the  time.  But  no  one  could  put  votes  together  to 
dump  Ross.  And  Paul  Woodruff,  who  was  from  the  San  Bernardino  area,  I 
mean  he  was  just  heartsick  with  what  was  going  on,  and  he  wanted  change. 
And  so  that’s  what  was  happening,  he  was  trying  to  change  the  leader.  And  he 
came  to  me  and  he  thought  I  could  do  it,  and  I  said  I’m  not  going  to  run  for 
leader.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  be  is  the  leader  of  this  caucus.  I’m  not  going 
to,  I  didn’t  want  to. 


So  they  tried  and  they  tried  and  they  tried,  and  finally  they  came  down  and 
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I  said,  “All  right.  You  have  to  put  the  votes  together.  I’m  not  going  to  do  it.” 
So  he  went  around,  and  believe  it  or  not  I  was  a  vote  short,  and  the  vote  was  a 
woman.  The  vote  was  a  woman,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  who.  She  knows 
who  she  is.  [Laughter]  And  she  could  not  vote  for  me  for  leader  because  I 
was  against  abortion.  But  the  best  part  was  that  Paul  Woodruff  was  anti,  but 
she  would  vote  for  Paul.  She  ended  up  voting  for  Bill  Jones,  who  was  also 
against  abortion.  [Laughter]  So  it  was  just  a  woman  thing,  I  guess. 

But  anyway,  when  he  was  putting  the  votes  together  I  said,  “Well,  look, 
you’re  putting  the  votes  together  and  you  want  to  ensure  the  votes.  I’m  telling 
you  right  now,  I’m  not  voting  for  anybody  unless  I  can  get  Ways  and  Means 
vice  chair.  I  want  to  be  vice  chair  of  Ways  and  Means  before  I  leave  here.” 
And  Bill  Jones  said,  “Yep,  you  can  have  it.”  Yep,  I  voted  for  Bill. 

YATES:  Interesting  story. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  I  was  just  sick  and  tired.  I  mean  from  the  very  beginning  I  was  never 
given  anything  from  my  caucus.  When  I  got  appointments  to  committees  it 
was  Willie  that  gave  me  the  appointments. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  I  never  did  anything  for  Willie!  Oh,  they  thought  I  did 
everything  for  him.  No.  Even  that  year  that  they  had  it  all  lined  up  as  to  how 
they  were  going  to  do  things,  they  were  going  to  put  up  one  of  the  gang  of 
five.  It  was  the  gang  of  five  of  the  Democrats,  one  of  those  guys  was  going  to 
be  put  up  for  speaker  against  Willie.  And  we  were  going  to  give  the  caucus 
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vote  to  whoever  that  was,  and  then  with  their  five  they  were  going  to  make  it. 
Got  news  for  you.  Couldn’t  make  it  with  those  five.  And  they  couldn’t  decide 
which  one  of  them  they  wanted,  who  was  going  to  make  it  to  be  the  speaker. 
They  couldn’t,  between  the  five  of  them.  It  wasn’t  until  the  last  minute  that  it 
was  [Charles  M.]  Calderon  that  was  put  up. 

I  didn’t  want  anything  to  do  with  this.  I’m  talking  about  never  voting  for 
another  Democrat  for  speaker.  I’m  not  going  to  do  it.  Walking  in  on  the  floor 
I  told  them  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  it,  I  just  couldn’t.  I  was  sick  to  my  stomach. 

I  couldn’t  do  it.  And  I  sat  there  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  and  I  did  not 
vote.  And  Calderon  hadn’t  voted  and  Willie  Brown  hadn’t  voted.  And  they 
were  one  vote  short  on  the  floor  or  something.  Again,  I’d  have  to  start 
remembering.  I  know  who  voted  one  way  or  the  other.  Because  Felando 
turned  around  and  said  to  me,  “Cathie,  vote  for  Ross  Johnson  for  speaker.”  I 
said,  “It’s  a  lost  cause.”  He  said,  “Yeah,  but  then  you  get  out  of  this  battle. 
You’re  not  voting  for  the  Democrat.”  And  he  said,  “We’ll  look  good.”  So 
Felando,  Statham,  and  Sunny  Mojonnier  voted  for  Ross  Johnson.  I  didn’t 
vote. 

So  the  three  were  up.  They  had  Ross  Johnson.  Because  Ross  wanted  it. 

He  got  up  and  made  a  speech  about  taking  his  name  off,  he  didn’t  want  his 
name  on  it,  you  know,  and  everything.  They  said  no,  the  rules  of  the  house. 
And  Willie’s  running  the  show,  because  he  is  the  speaker  up  until  the  point  he 
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gets  voted  in  or  out.  So  he  wouldn’t.  He  said,  “No,  the  rules  are  that  the 
majority. . . .  And  you  have  been  dutifully  nominated  and  seconded.”  So  the 
vote  goes.  So  there  were  three  votes  for  Ross  Johnson.  There’s  Calderon  up, 
with  the  idea  that  with  Calderon  they’d  get  the  Hispanic  vote  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus  that  would  put . . . 

Willie  out. 

Put  Willie  out.  Well,  [Peter  R.]  Pete  Chacon,  he  could  never  have  been 
elected  in  the  first  place  if  it  wasn’t  Willie  that  raised  money  for  him,  because 
Pete  couldn’t  raise  money.  So  he  owed  his  life,  his  political  life  he  owed  to 
Willie.  And  then  there  was  Lucille  Roybal-Allard.  Willie  helped  her.  Why 
would  she  vote  against  him?  She  was  going  to  get  a  chairmanship.  Now 
Willie  can  make  promises  and  keep  them! 

There  was  all  this  going  on.  It  wasn’t  just  the  caucus  that  I  could.  ...  As  it 
was,  when  you  come  to  committees  and  that,  it  was  the  minority  leader  that 
would  suggest  to  the  speaker  who  he  wanted  on  the  committees.  Sol  never 
got  anything  from  those  guys.  But  I  was  on  Rules  Committee,  I  was  Ways 
and  Means.  And  I  loved  Rules,  because  I  loved  even  challenging  the  guys  that 
were  doing  all  the  analysis  of  bills.  If  I  thought  a  bill  shouldn’t  go  to  a 
committee  I’d  pull  it,  and  have  a  discussion  on  why  they’d  want  to  send  it  to 
one  committee  or  another. 

Hold  on,  we’re  near  the  end. 
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YATES:  OK,  so  it  sounds  like  you’re  setting  the  stage  for  what  the  dynamics  were, 
then,  between  you  and  your  fellow  Republicans,  and  what  was  going  on  in 
terms  of  your  committee  assignments,  with  especially . . . 

WRIGHT :  And  so  the  whole  point  was  we  were  not. . . .  When  Willie  went  back  in,  when 
Willie  got  the  votes. . . .  First  of  all,  I  even  had  Republicans,  my  own  caucus 
and  Ross  Johnson  as  leader  at  that  point,  showing  that  I  was  the  one  that  made 
Willie  Brown  speaker.  My  one  vote  made. . . .  And  I  didn’t  vote!  Usually,  if 
you  have  four  votes  and  you  need  five,  and  somebody  doesn’t  vote,  that 
doesn’t  give  you  the  fifth  vote.  So  how  could  my  vote. . . .  But  they  had 
drummed  it  up  that  I  had  done  it.  I  had  elected  Willie  Brown.  It  was  my  fault. 
Because  I  didn’t  vote  for  anybody.  So  starting  out  they  only  had  seventy-eight 
votes,  because  there  was  one  fellow  who  had  died,  Curtis  Tucker.  So,  yeah, 
we  were  short  a  person  on  the  floor.  And  Willie  got  his  forty-one  votes.  But 
every  time  they  called  the  roll,  and  they  started  down  and  called  the  roll, 
Calderon  then  voted  for  himself.  Then  it  went  through  and  he  still  didn’t  have 
the  votes.  And  then  Willie  Brown  voted  for  himself  and  Willie  had  forty-one 
votes. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  And  Lloyd  Connelly  was  out  of  the  country  or  something.  He  wasn’t  even 
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there.  And  so  even  without  Connelly,  who  was  a  Democrat,  Willie  had  forty- 
one  votes,  and  he  knew  he  had  forty-one  votes.  So  my  vote  didn’t  mean 
anything.  But  they  insisted.  So. . . . 

So  tell  me  what  happened  within  the  caucus  when  they  tried  to  remove  you 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  then.  I  take  it  there’s  a  connection  between  all  of 
this. 

Oh,  yeah.  Because,  see,  then  they. . . .  Before  they  took  the  vote  for  speaker 
they  took  a  vote  for  Rules  Committee. 

Now,  what  year  was  this? 

This  would  have  been. ...  It  had  to  be. . . . 

Was  it  ’90-’91?  Before  then. 

No,  it  had  to  be  before  that.  It  had  to  be  the  ’88  election. 

OK. 

It  had  to  be  the  ’88  election.  So  it  would  have  been  ’89,  it  would  have  be  that 
first  day  on  the  floor  in  ’89.  It  would  be  for  the  *89-*90  session,  when  all  this 
was  going  on.  And  so  Willie  has  his  votes. 

Now,  I  know  that.  . . .  Because  you’d  write  in,  and  you  had  to  send  it  to  the 
speaker  and  get  a  copy  to  your  minority  leader,  of  the  committees  you  wanted 
to  serve  on.  Well,  I  wanted  to  stay  on  Toxics.  I  enjoyed  that  committee,  I  felt 
there  was  real  meat  there.  And  I  felt  I  was  the  rational  member  of  that 


committee,  because  I  was  looking  at  policy  and  I  was  looking  at  balance. 
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Always  the  balance.  So  there  was  that  committee.  I  wanted  to  stay  on  Rules. 
And  I  wanted  Ways  and  Means.  And  I  got  on  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

And  right  along  Bill  Baker  was  always  the  vice  chair.  And  Bill,  he  always 
did  such  a  wonderful. . . .  He’d  make  it  he  was  working  so  hard  for  the 
Republicans.  He  was  cutting  deals  left  and  right  with  Maxine  Waters.  So 
you’d  get  a  little  tidbit,  but  Bill  got  everything  he  wanted,  sitting  there,  and 
then  he’d  complain  about  the  hard  work  and  how  he  was  so  tired  of  being  vice 
chair  of  Ways  and  Means  and  then  doing  all  the  budget  and  everything  else. 

So  I  said  to  him,  because  I  loved  it  so  much,  I  said,  “If  you  want,  I’ll  take  it 
and  give  you  a  break.”  Because  then  we  weren’t  talking  about  term  limits  or 
anything  else,  you  know.  “I’d  love  to  take  it,  give  you  a  break,  and  then  when 
you  feel  you’re  ready  to  come  back  and  do  it.  I’ll  step  down  and  give  it  to  you. 
That’s  my  commitment.”  Boy,  you’d  be  surprised  how  fast  he  perked  up  that 
he  still  wanted  to  be  in  Ways  and  Means  as  vice  chair.  I  knew  it. 

But  I  would  sit  there.  I  would  sit  there  with  this  A  and  B  roll  call.  Well,  A, 
B,  and  C.  B  roll  call  was  all  the  Democrats  voted  for  it,  so  the  bill  went  out. 

A  roll  call  was  everybody  voted  for  it  and  the  bill  went  out.  C  roll  call  was 
where  Republicans  voted  for  it  and  the  Democrats  voted  against  it,  so  it  got 
killed.  So  it  was  ABC.  But  see  what  happened  was  that  the  guys  would  come 
down,  like  Pat  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  they’d  march  down  into  Ways  [and 
Means].  On  and  off  during  the  day  they’d  march  down  into  Ways  and  Means 
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and  get  themselves  on  the  roll.  So  once  they  were  on  the  roll  you  had  a 
quorum.  Then  you  could  have  three  people  sitting  there,  and  you’d  be  going 
A  roll  call,  B  roll  call,  you  know,  just  running  through  the  bills.  And  I  wasn’t 
about  to  put  up  with  that  stuff.  That’s  not  the  way  it  should  be  run.  So 
consequently  I  called  for  a  roll  call  vote.  Or  I’d  get  the  messenger  for  the 
guys  to  come  down.  What  the  heck? 

Ways  and  Means  was,  like,  you  could  start  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  be  there  till  midnight.  And  I’d  sit  through  that  whole  thing.  I’d  clear 
everything  else  off  to  cover  that  whole  thing.  And  I’d  know  what  these  bills 
were  and  everything  else.  I  just. . . .  That’s  the  way  I  worked.  So  I  got  to 
discuss. ...  So  I  wanted  to  be  the  vice  chair. 

So  I  got.  .  . .  The  lead  appointed  me.  Because  to  Willie,  anything  that 
could  stick  in  Ross  Johnson’s  eye,  he  was  willing  to.  .  .  .  They  had  this  whole 
thing,  they  were  so  sure  how  they  had  it  all  laid  out,  and  they  were  going  to 
dump  Willie.  Well,  they  never  dumped  Willie.  Too  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  owed  their  life  to  Willie.  So  OK,  so  I  was  willing  to 
support  Jones,  but  I  wanted  to  be  the  vice  chair  of  Ways  and  Means.  And  so  I 
got  it. 

And  then  I  had  Rules.  Now  Rules  was  a  different  situation  because,  one, 
you  had  to  have  a  vote  in  your  caucus.  And  so  when  the  leadership  said, 
“Well,  this  is  the  person  that’s  going  to  serve  here,”  there  was  never  any 
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challenge  really.  I  was  going  to  be  the  one.  So  I  got  Rules  and  then  went  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  Now  the  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
legislature. ...  If  you’re  going  to  dump  me,  you’ve  got  to  get  a  vote  against 
me  on  the  floor. 

So  what  happened  was  that  I  go  in  a  caucus  not  even  knowing  that  they’ve 
decided  they’re  going  to  dump  me  off  of  Rules  because  I  didn’t  go  along  with 
the  caucus  decision  on  who  the  speaker  was  to  be.  See  I  had  voted 
against. ...  I  didn’t  vote  against,  I  just  didn’t  vote.  So  they’re  going  to  dump 
me  off  of  Rules.  So  Tom  Bane  was  the  chair  and  so  that  we’d  gone  into  this 
caucus. ...  It  was  horrible  to  hear  them  talk  about  me,  and  I’m  sitting  there 
listening  to  them:  What  I  did  was  unconscionable,  I  had  to  be 
eliminated. . . .  And  so  Dennis  Brown  makes  the  motion  for  me  to  be  removed 
from  Rules.  And  they  vote  there  in  front  of  me.  I  thought  all  these 
people. ...  I  thought  it  was  supposed  to  be. . . .  And  here  they  were,  working 
behind  the  scenes  to  get  me  dumped.  Going  to  all  the  different  members  of 
the  caucus. 

OK,  so  when  they  go  to  Willie  and  inform  him  that  they  are  going  to 
remove  me  from  Rules,  Willie  says  you  can’t  do  it.  There’s  no  vacancy  on 
Rules.  You  have  to  have  a  vacancy.  So  now  I’m  supposed  to  resign  because 
they  don’t  want  me.. ..To  heck  with  them.  I  wouldn’t  resign.  Thirty  days. 
Every  day  in  that  month  of  January  the  Republican  Caucus  had  a  caucus  to 
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WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


dump  me.  And  every  day  I  didn’t  go  to  the  caucus.  I  said  it’s  much  easier  for 
you  guys  to  talk  about  me  all  you  want  to  without  me  having  to  sit  there  and 
listen  to  it.  I  am  not  going  to  resign.  Now  you’ve  got  to  get  a  vote  to  dump 
me.  And  you’ve  got  to  get  a  vote  on  the  floor.  So  the  caucus  voted  to  have 
me  thrown  off  Rules.  But  I  wasn’t  about  to  do  it. 

So  it  didn’t  go  to  the  floor? 

Wait  a  minute.  Yeah. 

OK.  Keep  going  then  with  the  story.  [Laughter]  Sorry. 

Oh,  yeah.  They  had  it  all  set.  Marian  La  Follete  was  supposed  to  take  my 
place.  Well,  she’d  made  a  mistake.  She  didn’t  line  up  any  votes.  She  just 
thought  she  would  say  she  was  going  to  be  on  Rules  and  the  guys  would  go 
along  with  it  and  she  would  get  it.  Well,  then,  Phil  Wyman  was  running  for 
Rules.  So  now  they’ve  got  two  in  the  caucus  that  want  to  be  on  Rules.  And 
I’m  sitting  on  Rules  and  I’m  not  giving  up  my  seat. 

So  this  day  after — towards  the  ending  of  January,  this  is  now — as  I  come  in 
the  back  door  from  a  Rules  meeting. ...  We  used  to  meet  off  in  Willie’s  room 
right  off  the  floor.  So  we’d  have  a  little  meeting  in  there  and  we’d  come  in. 
And  I’m  coming  through  and  Ross  says  to  me,  “Well,  I  want  you  to  know,”  he 
said.  “Cathie,”  he  said,  “you  can  resign  from  Rules  now.”  He  said,  “Because 
we’ve  got  somebody  to  take  your  place.”  I  said,  “Oh,  that’s  nice.  Who?” 
“[Robert  C.]  Bob  Frazee  is  going  to  take  your  place  on  Rules.”  “Oh.  But  I 
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have  to  resign?”  He  said  yeah.  “I  told  you  I’m  not  going  to  do  it.  I’m  not 
going  to  resign,  so  forget  it.”  He  said,  “We’re  going  to  take  a  vote  on  the  floor 
today.”  I  said,  “Be  my  guest.”  Because  Tom  Bane  had  said  he  wanted  me  on 
Rules  and  Tom  Bane  was  the  chairman  of  Rules.  So  . . . 

YATES:  Sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun.  [Laughter] 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  God,  you  know _ Now,  that’s  when  you  feel  like  you  have  power. 

Power  of  being  in  control  of  something  where  you  have  everybody  bowing  to 
you  and  doing,  that’s  not  power.  Power  is  when  you  as  one  person  can  make 
difference.  That’s  power. 

So  I  sat  there.  I  know  there  was  some  letter  I  had  to  have  for  resignation, 
but  I  don’t  remember  what  it  was,  and  I  gave  it  to  Willie  sealed.  And  I’ll  have 
to  think  about  exactly  how  that  was.  What  the  procedure  was.  It  was  a 
procedural  thing  that  I  had  to  do.  Oh,  I  know  what  it  was.  The  letter  was 
saying  that  I  was  not  resigning.  In  other  words,  that  they  had  motioned  for  me 
to  resign,  but  I  wasn’t  resigning,  I  intended  to  fulfill  my  obligation  on  Rules. 
So  Willie  takes  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  floor  that  day,  and  Ross  lohnson 
raises  his  mike  and  he’s  going  to  speak  on  condition  of  the  file.  I  think  it’s 
under  condition  of  the  file.  And  he  wanted  them  to  know  that  the  Republican 
Caucus  had  met  and  their  decision  was  to  remove  Assemblywoman  Cathie 
Wright  from  the  Rules  Committee  and  to  be  replaced  by  Assemblyman  Robert 


Frazee. 
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Willie  said,  “Well,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  have  no  letter  of  resignation  before  me. 
There  is  not  a  vacancy  on  Rules.”  He  said,  “You’re  going  to  have  to  take  a 
vote  on  the  floor.  Assemblywoman  Wright  is  on  Rules  on  the  basis  of  a  floor 
vote,  so  you  have  to  take  a  vote.”  So  Ross  Johnson  very  proudly  announces 
the  fact  that  he  moves  to  have  me  replaced  on  Rules  by  Robert  Frazee.  And 
Willie  says,  “No,  you  can’t  do  that.  You  have  to  first  remove  the  candidate 
and  then  bring  a  candidate  forward.”  So  then  he  moves  to  have  me  removed 
from  Rules.  And  I  mean  the  gallery  is  filled  with  people,  right?  And  I’m 
sitting  there.  “Oh,  God,  here  we  go  again.”  So  I’m  sitting  there  and  they  take 
a  vote. 

But  before  they  take  a  vote  Willie  instructs  his  Democratic  Caucus  that  this 
an  internal — what  was  the  word  he  used — dissension,  or  something  like  that, 
in  the  Republican  Caucus,  and  he  doesn’t  feel  that  his  fellow  Democrats 
should  be  involved  in  it.  [Laughter]  So  the  vote  is  taken  and  not  one 
Democrat  votes.  And  since  the  Republicans  don’t  a  have  a  majority  they  can’t 
do  it.  So  I’m  not  removed  from  Rules.  And  I  have  the  vice  chairmanship  of 
Ways  and  Means  besides. 

YATES:  It  doesn’t  sound  like  the  Republican  Caucus  is  doing  much  for  itself  at  this 
point. 


WRIGHT:  No,  and  that  was  the  whole  problem.  That  was  the  whole  problem.  They 
weren’t  interested. ...  If  they  had  stuck  more  with  policy  and  picked  issues 
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that  they  could  win  on  to  sort  of  fortify  the  position  that  they 
could. . . .  Unitedly  they  can  do  something. 

YATES:  I  know  this  happened  in  ’91, 1  have  written  down,  and  of  course  you  did  end 
up  going  to  the  Senate  not  too  long  after  that . . . 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  because  we  didn’t  know  what  was  going  . . . 

YATES:  What  was  your  relationship  with  the  caucus  after  that? 

WRIGHT:  About  as  good  as  it  was  before.  [Laughter] 

YATES:  It  didn’t  have  any  more  negative  impact,  or  . . . 

WRIGHT:  No,  because  they  couldn’t  do  anything.  They  couldn’t  do  anything.  The  only 
thing  they  could  do  is  what  they  did  do.  On  Ways  and  Means,  as  vice  chair  of 
Ways  and  Means,  I  tried  to  bring  all  the  information  to  the  caucus  that  I  could, 
especially  with  the  budget.  And  they  just. ...  I  think  Pat  Nolan  must  have  sat 
watching  that  budget  committee  . all  day  long.  The  things  they  picked  out  that  I 
had  done  wrong. . . .  And  they  were  constantly  doing  that. 

So  I  had  Vasconcellos,  who  wasn’t  too  happy  to  have  me  there  for  the 
simple  reason  I  just  didn’t  let  it  go  through.  When  we  were  going  through  the 
budget. . . .  When  you’re  on  the  budget  conference  committee  you  have  a 
book  in  front  of  you  and  you’re  going  down  the  issues.  And  I’m  not  just 
blankly  going  to  say,  no,  yeah,  no,  yeah.  And  I’m  like  “Wait,  wait,  hold  it. 
You’re  going  too  fast.”  And  being  my  first  time  on  the  conference  committee 


I  figured  I  could  do  that.  And  so  I  would  question,  because  if  it  was  a 
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committee  I  sat  on  I  knew.  But  if  it  was  a  committee  I  didn’t  sit  on,  the 
subcommittee,  I  didn’t.  And  so  I  would  question  and  that  would. ...  I  had 
seen  Vasconcellos  put  his  hand  over  his  mike  and  you’d  be  surprised  the 
language  he  used  on  me,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  holding  up  the  process. 
He  just  wanted  to  run  through  it,  get  it  done  and  over  with,  you  know.  No,  it 
wasn’t  going  to  happen  that  way.  And  I  wasn’t  trying  to  be  antagonistic,  I  was 
trying  to  make  sure  everybody  understood  what  we  were  doing.  Because  now 
we’re  being  televised.  Anybody  wants  to  sit  and  watch  a  budget  conference 
committee  should  know  what  the  devil  was  going  on.  So  I  was  asking 
questions  on  things  that  I  was  concerned  about,  and  voting  against  things  that  I 
thought  they  were  doing  wrong. 

And  then  I’d  go  back  with  all  these  reams. ...  I  had  my  poor  staff  going 
crazy  giving  them  work  to  do  so  that  I  would  have  something  to  take  to 
caucus.  And  how  would  you  like  to  walk  into  caucus  with  all  this  stuff  trying 
to  help  them  and  have  someone  stand  up,  one  of  your  caucus  members  who 
happens  to  be  the  state  senator  now,  [Tom]  McClintock,  stand  up  and  ask  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  me  on  the  Conference  Committee. 

YATES:  Well,  knowing  that  the  dynamics  were  the  way  they  were,  as  you’ve  described 
them,  what  compelled  you  to  keep  trying  to  work  with  your  fellow  . . . 

WRIGHT:  They  were  never  going  to  come  back  to  me  and  say  that  I  didn’t  cooperate  or 


that  I  wasn’t  a  Republican. 
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YATES:  OK.  OK.  So  you  still  felt  that  sense  of  loyalty. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  yeah. 

YATES:  To  the  Republican  Caucus  as  an  institution. 

WRIGHT:  Yes.  It  was  the  institution  I  was  abiding  by,  not  the  . . . 

YATES:  Personalities. 

WRIGHT:  Makeup  of  the  personalities.  And  plus,  with  my  constituency,  my 

constituency  was  a  mix,  but  I  also  had  people  who  relied  on  what  I  was  doing 
and  believed  in  me,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  change  that. 

YATES:  Well,  why  don’t  we  wrap  up  today  by  talking  at  least  about  the  last  assembly 
campaign,  which  is  1990. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  yeah,  with  Hunt  Braly. 

YATES:  And  talk  about  what  happened  in  that  election  and  the  dynamics.  Because  I 
think  from  what  I’ve  read  this  also  sets  the  stage  for  when  you  decide  to  run 
for  the  senate.  And  then  next  time  we  can  start  with  the  senate.  So  talk  about 
1990. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  first  you  have.  . . .  Before  you  talk  about  1990  you  have  to  go  back  to 
1986. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  In  1986  there  was  the  run  for  the  senate  seat,  and  that’s  U.S.  Senate.  And 


Bobbi  Fiedler  had  decided  that  she  wanted  to  run  for  that  seat.  I  think  she  was 
doing  an  excellent  job  as  a  congresswoman  and  the  fact  that  she  battled  an 
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incumbent  Democrat  in  a  Democratic  district — the  way  that  the 
congress [ional]  district  was  laid  out,  it  was  leaning  towards  the  Democrats. 
And  she  had  battled.  And  so  therefore  I  felt  compelled.  ...  I  knew  her  from 
her  battles  from  when  she  was  on  the  school  board  [Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education]  and  I  supported  her. 

And  then  Ed  Davis  jumps  into  it.  And  so  the  fact  that  Ed  was  into  it. ...  I 
thought,  “This  is  crazy.”  And  then  the  real  rub  came  when  he  turns  around 
and  he  charges  her  with  bribery  in  the  campaign.  And  I  was  watching, 
because  when  you’re  starting  a  campaign  you  start  here,  and  the  perfect 
campaign  will  take  you  all  the  way  and  you  just  keep  moving.  And  the  night 
before  the  election  you’re  on  top  of  the  heap. 

YATES:  OK.  Just  for  the  record,  because  you  can’t  see  this  on  the  tape  recorder, 

you’re  starting  at  one,  the  basic  ground  level.  Basically  is  that  what  you’re 
saying?  OK. 

WRIGHT:  And  watching  Bobbi  Fiedler,  she  was  moving  up.  There  was  a  good  chance 
that  she  could  have  been  the  candidate  for  the  senate  seat.  And  Ed  Davis,  I 
don’t  know  what  he  was  thinking  of.  You  know,  running.  But  he  was  in 
there,  running,  running,  running.  And  so  he  was  not  raising  money,  and  she 
was  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  And  so  at  the  ending  of  January  of  the  election 
year  he  makes  charges  against  her.  And  as  the  district  attorney  in  Los 
Angeles,  who’s  a  Democrat. . . .  Even  though  Ed  Davis  had  gone  to  Bradbury 
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in  Ventura,  because  Bradbury  and  Davis  were  buddy  buddies,  so  Bradbury 
was  supposed  to,  but  it  was  a  hot  potato  for  Bradbury,  so  he  transfers  it  over  to 
Los  Angeles — these  charges,  in  other  words. 

Of  course  it  hits  the  papers  and  everything  else.  Well,  what  happened  to 
Bobbi  Fiedler  is  she’s  dead  in  the  water.  She  can’t  raise  money,  her  money’s 
been  shut  off.  She’s  not  going  anywhere.  And  she’s  got  a  tough  battle  to  keep 
this  momentum  going.  Of  course  Davis  didn’t  have  any  momentum,  so  he’s 
in  the  same  fix.  And  so  we  called  it  murder/suicide,  what  he  did.  Because 
there  was  no  basis  for  it.  What  the  true  story  was,  was  there  were  rumors  all 
over  the  place  that  Ed  Davis  couldn’t  get  his  campaign  off  the  ground  and  he 
was  considering  dropping  out.  So  some  people  that  were  loyal  to  Bobbi 
Fiedler  talked  to  people  that  were  loyal  to  Ed  Davis,  and  said  look  it’s  not 
going  to  do  him  any  good  to  be  sitting  there  and  end  up  being  in  debt.  We  can 
make  some  contacts  for  you  and  see  if  we  can’t  help  you  out  of  debt,  and  for 
that  you’d  endorse  Bobbi.  Now,  he  said  it  was  that  she’d  offered  him  money 
to  drop  out  of  the  race.  It  wasn’t.  If  he’d  dropped  out  of  the  race,  because 
everyone  was  aware  that  he  would,  that’s  what  they  would  do  to  help  him. 
Well,  it  killed  her. 

But  because  I  supported  Bobbi,  they  were  sure  that  I  was  going  to  go  after 
Ed  in  ’88.  I  thought,  well,  he’s  old,  sooner  or  later  he’s  going  to  drop  out. 

And  I  like  where  I  am  now,  so  I’m  not  going  to.  But  I  let  that  simmer  out 
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there,  you  know.  It  was  kind  of  fun  to  make  them  think  that  I’d  take  on  Ed 
Davis  running  for  re-election  in  ’88.  But  I  didn’t.  And  I  knew  I  wasn’t  going 
to  do  it. 

But  another  problem  with  Ed  was _ Ed  called  us - Marian  La  Follete 

and  I,  we  were  his  girls.  And  it  was  OK  if  we  did  a  lot  of  the  hard  work,  but 
he  would  take  the  credit.  Because  sitting  there  as  senator  you  always  ended  as 
a  senator  first.  So  if  it  was  some  issue  that  you  all  had  been  involved  in,  he 
would  take  the  glory.  Like  the  opening  of  the  off  ramp  on  the  5  in  Newhall 
there  into  the  center,  when  they  had  that,  the  Old  Road.  We  called  it  the  Old 
Road.  It  was  the  off  ramp  from  the  freeway.  Well,  when  that  went  in  I  did 
more  of  the  work  than  anybody  else,  but  Ed  took  the  credit,  because  when  he 
was  introduced  he  was  introduced  first,  at  the  ribbon  cutting.  And  when  he 
got  done  it  would  be  that  what  you’d  be  saying  is  “Yeah,  I  agree  with  the 
senator”  or  “We  were  involved.”  It  was  like  there  was  no  place  for  you  to  turn 
around  and  say  what  you  had  done.  He  took  the  credit  for  it.  So  stuff  like 
that. 

So  he  was  sure  that  I  was  going  to  go  after  him  in  ’88.  And  of  course  I 
didn’t  go  after  him  in  ’88,  but  he  still  held  that  kind  of  a  grudge.  So  they  got 
Hunt  Braly,  who  was  Ed  Davis’s  assistant. 

YATES:  You’re  now  talking  about  the  1990  . . . 


WRIGHT:  Election. 
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WRIGHT: 

YATES: 
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. .  .  election. 

So  they  got  Hunt  to  run  against  me.  And  of  course  in  the  meantime  my 
daughter  isn’t  doing  too  well  with  traffic  tickets. 

Yes.  That  comes  up  in  several  articles  I’ve  read  in  the  California  Journal. 

Oh,  yeah.  There  was  nothing  to  it.  But  Bradbury,  that’s  why  I  loved  him  so 
much.  He  made  a  mess  out  of  it.  He  really,  really  did.  Now,  what  had 
happened  was,  my  daughter  was  going  through  an  emotional  state  with  the 
boyfriend,  and  she  wasn’t  getting  to  work  on  time,  and  she  had  to  drive  over 
into  Thousand  Oaks  to  get  to  work,  and. . . .  Speeding  tickets.  She  was  getting 
speeding  tickets.  I  said,  “For  God’s  sake,  you’re  going  to  end  up  losing  your 
license  and  then  I  don’t  know  how  you’re  going  to  get  to  work.” 

So  what  got  me  was  one  particular  day  she’d  gotten  two  tickets  in  the  same 
day.  In  Simi  Valley,  Simi  Valley  police.  So  I  did  go  to  the  chief  and  I  said, 
“What’s  this?  Isn’t  one  ticket  sufficient  to  let  her  know  that  she  was 
speeding?  Two  on  the  same  street?  I  wish  you  got. .  .  “Well,  there  was 
nothing  to  it.”  I  said,  “Well,  I  just  wish  you’d  be  a  little  careful.  Because  I’d 
love  to  see  you  tear  up  some  tickets.”  I  said,  “When  they’re  like  this. . . .”  It 
was  conversation,  basically.  Well,  it  came  out  that  what  I  had  done  was  I  had 
tried  to  have  her  tickets  voided.  Which  was  not  true,  I  had  not.  But  I  knew 
what  was  coming  down  the  pipe,  she  was  going  to  lose  her  license. 


So  I  called  the  DMV  [Department  of  Motor  Vehicles]  and  I’d  asked  them. 
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YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 


And  [A.  A.]  Pierce  was  the  head  of  the  DMV  at  the  time  and  I  said,  “Do  we 
have  any  system  in  which. ...”  I  said,  “I  am  in  Sacramento.  I  cannot  drive  her 
to  work.”  And  she  lived  here  at  the  house.  Couldn’t  drive  her  to  work.  I  said, 
“She’s  got  to  have  the  ability  to  get  to  work.  And  there’s  no  transportation 
between  here  and  Thousand  Oaks,  so  she’s  going  to  have  to  drive.”  I  was 
looking  for  a  restricted  license  for  her,  to  get  her  a  restricted  license.  And  of 
course  I  also  pulled  her  records,  which. . . .  Over  a  couple  of  years  she  had 
been  getting  tickets,  as  teenagers  do.  But  in  getting  her  tickets,  what  they 
were. . . .  She  had  them  pretty  well  spaced,  so  she  never  got  to  the  point  where 
she  lost  her  license.  But  this  time  she  was  going  to  lose  her  license.  And  so  I 
wanted  to  get  her  a  restricted  license. 

It  all  blew  up  into  the  fact  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  tampering  with 
the  tickets,  and  of  course  the  tickets  are  numbered,  and  if  you  did  something 
like  that,  that’s  a  felony.  I  would  be  out  of  office.  They  would  have  me 
thrown  out  of  office  before  the  1990  [election].  But  instead  what  they  did  was 
they  made  some  beautiful  headlines  to  hit  me — hit  pieces. 

This  is  Braly? 

Braly,  yeah. 

Is  that  how  you  pronounce  it? 

Braly. 

OK. 
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WRIGHT:  Hit  pieces.  My  integrity,  you  know?  I  was  fixing  tickets.  The  whole 

business,  I  never  touched  anything!  She  paid  for  every  one  of  them.  And 
when  she  didn’t  have  the  money  I  paid  them. 

YATES:  Well,  and  also  part  of  this  story  that  I  read  was  that  Willie  Brown  got  involved 
in  this.  Is  that  also  part  of . . . 

WRIGHT:  How  Willie  Brown  got  involved. . . .  Because  I  was  talking  to  somebody  and  I 
was  saying,  “Oh,  gosh,  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  know  she’s 
going  to  go  to  jail.”  And  she  had  called  me  from  court  and  they  told  her  that  if 
she  didn’t  get  herself  an  attorney  she  was  going  to  jail.  That’s  what  she  was 
told  in  the  courtroom.  The  prosecuting  attorney  there,  or  whatever  the  devil  it 
was — because  I  wasn’t  there — informed  her  that  they  weren’t  going  to  take  up 
her  case  until  she  had  an  attorney.  Willie  was  standing  close  by  and  he  said, 
“What’s  the  matter?”  I  said,  “God,  my  daughter  has  to  have  an  attorney  for 
traffic  tickets.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that?”  I  said,  “I  don’t  know  who  to 
get.”  He  said,  “I’ll  let  you  know  ”  Now,  that  was  the  extent  of  it.  And  it  was 
Jack  O’Connell  who  knew  an  attorney  that  was  in  the  local  area  that  would  go 
to  court  for  me  with  Vicki.  And  so  that  was  it.  That  was  the  amount  of  it. 

When  she  went  to  court  she  got  a  probation.  So  she  really  didn’t  lose  her 
license,  she  got  a  probation.  And  of  course  she  got  a  ticket,  and  blew  this 
whole  thing  up  and  the  probation  meant  nothing.  And  the  judge  who 
happened  to  have  been  the  one  in  traffic  court  that  day  was  [Herbert]  Curtis 
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[IH],  who  was  a  black  man,  and  so  that  was  what  it  was,  sure  that  Willie  did  it, 
because  of  Willie  and  Curtis  both  being  black,  you  know.  And  the  insinuation 

that  I  had  given  Willie  the  vote  previously  for _ So  it  was  just . . . 

Sounds  messy. 

It  was  very  messy.  But  twenty-eight  days  of  headlines  to  which  I  did  not 
respond.  Even  to  the  point  to  where  they  came  and  took  a  picture  of  my 
house.  And  because  they  supposedly  had  heard  a  telephone  conversation  on 
my  phone,  they  had  it  as  though  we  were  dealing  drugs  out  of  this  house.  I 
mean,  it  was  a  mess! 

So  what  did  you  decide  to  do,  to  deal  with  this  bad  publicity? 

I  just  didn’t  deal  with  it  at  that  point.  I  was  going  to  wait  and  see.  What  did 
they  have?  Headlines.  Thanks  to  Bradbury.  And  even  when  Bradbury  spent 
overtime  on  district  attorneys.  I  mean  they  did  everything  possible  to  try  and 
nail  me  with  something.  They  had  nothing.  And  when  it  came  time  for  him  to 
issue  his  report,  because  after  all  he  was  talking  to  the  press  almost  every  day, 

I  didn’t  even  get  to  see  the  report.  He’d  had  the  press  conference  with  the 
reporters.  Then  I  had  the  reporters  calling  me  and  I  said,  “No  way  can  I 
respond,  I  don’t  know  what  he  said.” 

And  when  you  read  the  report — and  that  I  do  have  available,  so  if  you  want 
to  go  through  it. . . .  But  his  report,  in  the  very  end  he  basically  said  they 
couldn’t. ...  He  could  have  charged  me  with  this,  but  there  wasn’t  this  kind  of 
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evidence.  He  went  all  through,  pages,  and  at  the  very  end  he  said  they  were 
not  going  to  file  any  charges,  but  let  the  voters  of  the  Thirty-seventh  District 
make  the  determination  whether  I  was  guilty  or  not.  [Laughter]  If  that  wasn’t 
political  I’ll  quit.  But  it  was  enough  to  get  me  some  beautiful  hit  pieces  in  my 
1990  election. 

And  of  course  Davis  was  helping  Hunt  Braly,  and  Hunt  Braly  had  attorneys 
from  down  in  San  Diego  that  were  giving  him  money  and  everything  else. 

But  I  won. 

So  why  do  you  think  you  were  able  to  win  after  getting  that  kind  of  negative 
publicity? 

And  so  close  to  the  election.  Basically  I  had  made  a  reputation  here  in  the 
district.  There  wasn’t  anything  that  went  on  where  I  was  invited  that  I  didn’t 
go.  I  was  down  every  weekend.  I  never  spent  time  in  Sacramento  unless  it 
was  being  on  the  Budget  Committee,  being  on  a  Budget  Committee  and 
having  to  work  on  a  Saturday  morning  or  a  Sunday. 

So  your  record  spoke  for  you. 

That’s  right.  Anybody  who  asked  me,  I  told  them  the  truth.  And  I  was  known 
for  telling  the  truth  in  the  past.  And  they  know  that  I  always  gave  my  true 
feelings.  Because  sometimes  I’d  get  angry. . . .  Like  with  Systems  of  Care  I’ll 
just  go  on  ranting  about  this  whole  thing,  and  I’m  so  passionate  about  it  and 
everything,  and  they’ll  say,  “Now,  Cathie,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  how  you 
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really  feel?”  [Laughter]  You  know  it  was  that  kind  of  thing. 

Did  I  worry?  Oh,  yeah,  I  worried.  I  was  on  the  phones  calling  people  to  go 
out  to  vote  right  up  until  the  polls  closed  at  eight  o’clock  that  night.  But  then  I 
had  my  just  rewards,  because  two  of  the  reporters  were  from  the  [Los 
Angeles]  Daily  News.  They  would  follow  my  daughter  into  the  store  when 
she  was  going  to  work,  so  that  we  had  to  let  her  manager  know  when  she 
would  be  there,  so  the  manager  could  walk  her  into  the  store.  They  were 
going  through  her  line,  because  at  that  point  sometimes  she  would  help 
checking  out,  for  checking  out. 

This  is  a  grocery  store? 

Yeah.  And  so  they’d  go  through  and  buy  an  apple  or  something,  trying  to  talk 
to  her.  Trying  to  take  pictures  of  her  and  everything  else.  They  made  her  life 
miserable,  absolutely  miserable. 

OK,  well. . . . 

But  we  managed. 

Yeah.  You  won  the  election.  Why  don’t  we  close  for  today? 

[Sees  the  time]  Oh,  my  gosh. 

Yeah,  we’ve  gone  a  long  time  and  next  time  we’ll  get  into  the  senate. 

OK.  The  senate. 


[End  Tape  8,  Side  A] 
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[Session  7,  May  30,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  9,  Side  A] 

YATES:  Well,  let’s  get  started. 

WRIGHT:  OK. 

YATES:  It’s  going  to  be  a  hot  day  today.  Hopefully  we’ll  stay  cool  through  the 

morning.  So  the  plan  for  today  is  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of  your  running 
for  the  state  senate,  which  is  1992,  and  it  was  the  Nineteenth  Senate  District. 
I’d  like  to  begin  with  asking  you  why  did  you  decide  to  run  for  the  senate? 
WRIGHT:  Well,  my  thoughts,  once  I  had  gotten  into  the  legislature,  were  that  if  I  could 
serve  a  dozen  years — I  was  looking  at  a  dozen  years  in  the  assembly,  and  you 
know  you’re  running  every  two  years — I  thought  that  would  be  a  nice 
accomplishment.  Twelve  years,  I  could  probably  really  accomplish 
something.  So  I  had  that  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  and  then  I  thought  when  the 
senate  seat  opened  up  then  maybe  I  would.  But  I  was  perfectly  happy  to  be  in 
the  assembly  for  that  length  of  time. 
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Well,  we  had  the  term  limits,  this  passed  in  1990.1  So  I  saw  Senator  [Ed] 
Davis  as  getting  old  and  probably  that  he  was  going  to  retire.  My  thoughts 
were  that  the  perfect  thing  for  me  was  to  serve  the  six  years.  Because  1990 
was  like  a  clean  slate  as  far  as  the  term  limits  were  concerned,  so  that  I  could 
have  served  my  ten  years  and  then  gone  and  served  another  six.  That  would 
have  been  great,  so  that’s  what  I  thought  I  would  do.  And  then  if  he  left  office 

in  1996 _ Why,  he  couldn’t  run  in  ’96,  because  he  would  be  serving  two 

years  under  term  limits,  from  1990  to  ’92,  and  then  running  for  re-election  in 
’92.  He  couldn’t  run  and  pick  up  that  other  two  years  in  ’96.  So  I  thought  that 
would  be  perfect. 

And  then  you  could  serve  two  terms  and  . .  . 

Yeah.  I  thought,  “Hey,  that  would  be  pretty  good.”  So  that  was  in  the  back  of 
my  mind.  But  in  the  meantime  I  had  this  thing  with  Bradbury,  who  didn’t 
particularly  like  me,  because  I  wouldn’t  kowtow  to  him.  And  he  was 
always. ...  I  mean  in  ’82  he  went  after  me  for  not  showing  the  true  source  of 
my  income. 

Right,  I  remember  you  mentioning  that. 

And  then  it  was  in  1988, 1  think  it  was — ’89,  because  it  was  for  the  election  in 


1.  Proposition  140  (November  1990),  limits  on  terms  of  office,  legislators’ 
retirement,  legislative  operating  costs. 
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’90 — that  again  he’d  come  down  on  me,  because  he  was  going  to  prove  that  I 
had  committed  a  felony.  I  had  tampered  with  the  traffic  tickets  of  my 
daughter.  Which  I  hadn’t  done.  So  I  knew  he  and  Ed  Davis  were  really  close, 
because  that  was  obvious  in  what  they  did  in  ’86  to  Bobbi  Fiedler.  They 
always  call  it  the  murder/suicide. 

Right. 

So  that  was  in  the  back. . .  All  of  a  sudden  there’s  a  rumor  that  in 
’92. . . .  Because  when  we  did  reapportionment,  although  the  Nineteenth 
[Senate]  District  had  part  of  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley  in  it,  it  did  not  have 
where  Ed  Davis  had  his  residence  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley.  He  would  have 
had  to  move  to  the  west  across  the  1-5  freeway  into  the  other  section  in  order 
to  basically  be  able  to  run  and  represent  the  Nineteenth  District.  So  the  rumor 
was  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  bother  to  move,  because  he  was  looking  at  moving 
up  to  Morro  Bay,  so  with  that  he  was  going  to  not  run  in  ’92.  So  old  smarty 
me,  I  decided,  well,  if  he’s  not  going  to  run  I’ll  go  over  and  talk  to  him,  see  if 
he’ll  endorse  me.  He  wouldn’t  do  it,  you  know,  because  .  .  . 

What  did  he  say  to  you? 

I  went  over  to  ask  him  and  he  said,  well,  yes,  he  was,  but  he  wanted  to  see  all 
the  ones  that  were  running  for  the  senate  before  he  made  his  determination 
whether  he  would  run.  Or  whether  he  would  endorse  anybody  or  not.  I  said  I 


thought  I’d  ask  anyway. 


Ill  the  meantime  Marian  La  Follete. ...  It  was  all  within  that  week.  In  the 
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meantime  Marian  La  Follete,  who  was  in  the  Thirty-eighth  [Assembly] 
District  and  in  1990  decided  not  to  run  because  her  husband  was  quite  ill 
with. ...  He  had  cancer,  and  since  then  of  course  died.  And  then,  because  of 
where  he  was  in  the  hospital,  down  in  Orange  County,  why  she  moved  into 
Orange  County.  So  she  was  kind  of  off  the  page  to  me  because  of  that.  But  I 
find  out  that  she  gets  contacted  by  Ed  Davis  to  run.  And  so  the  very  next  day, 
then,  he  announces  that  he’s  not  running.  The  very  next  day  she’s  up  in 
Sacramento.  .  . .  She  didn’t  come  into  Ventura  County  to  do  it,  and  she  didn’t 
do  it  from  Orange  County,  she  did  it  from  the  state  capital. 

You  mean  filed. 

Secretary  of  State’s  office.  She  filed. 

What’s  the  time  frame  roughly  for  when  all  these  various  things  happened? 
Well,  that  was  a  June  election,  so  it  would  have  been  around  January  or 
February  you  would  have  had  to  have  filed.  We  were  in  session,  so  it  had  to 
be  around  the  ending  of  January.  So  now,  “Uh-oh,  I’ve  got  opposition.  Hmm, 
Marian  La  Follete.”  Well,  I  didn’t  care.  Because  to  me,  she  had  her  tough 
moments  on  certain  issues,  but  she  just  didn’t  seem  to  be  as  tough  as  I  was. 
And  plus  the  fact  she  always  had  this  air  about  her  that  she  deserved  it. 
Because  in  the  Women’s  Caucus,  when  we  were  having  these  monthly 
dinners,  one  time  she  was  sitting  at  the  table  and  she  said,  well,  she  was  going 
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to  be  the  next  senator.  I  said,  “How  did  you  figure  that?”  She  said  it’s  only 
right  that  she  should  have  it.  I  said,  “Really?”  I  said,  “I’ve  got  news  for  you. 
You’re  going  to  have  competition.”  So  then,  when  it  all  came  into  ’92  and  she 
filed,  I  thought,  “Well,  then,  there’s  going  to  be  a  nice  little  battle  going  on  in 
the  primary,”  because  I  was  going  to  run. 

Well,  obviously  that  didn’t  discourage  you  from  running.  But  what,  if 
anything,  did  that  have  in  terms  of  an  impact  on  how  you  campaigned? 

Well,  it  was  the  fact  that  I  really  had  to  raise  money  and  campaign,  because 

then  also _ He  was  the  mayor  of  Fillmore. 

Who? 

Here  we  go  again  with  these  names.  I  can  see  him. 

Well,  that’s  OK,  go  ahead.  We  can  come  back  to  that. 

Well,  he  was  running  too. 

Oh.  I’ve  got  the  names  here,  I’m  sorry.  Here,  for  the  primary. 

Roger  Campbell.  He  was  the  mayor  at  the  time  of  Fillmore. 

So  those  were  the  three.  You  and  Marian  La  Follete  and  Roger  Campbell 
were  the  three  Republicans. 

He  of  course  wasn’t  raising  very  much  money.  But  he  was  getting  some 
support  from  in  and  around  the  area.  Marian,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
picking  up  endorsements.  Like  Senator  Davis  endorsed  her,  and  of  course 
McClintock,  my  dear  friend  McClintock,  he  was  on  the  other  side.  So  I  had  to 
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raise  money,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  there.  Because  she  did.  .  . .  Well,  she 
was  comfortable  and  therefore  she  could  use  money.  She  had  her  own  money 
that  she  could  throw  into  the  campaign. 

So  how  did  you  raise  money? 

Fund-raisers.  On  the  phone.  Call,  call,  call  for  money.  And  in  the  end  I  think 
we  both  had  about  the  same  amount.  I  think  it  was  about  $500,000  or 
$600,000  for  the  primary,  that  we  spent. 

I  assumed  that’s  more  than  you  had  ever  raised  before  on  an  election. 

For  a  primary?  Well,  actually  for  any  of  my  elections,  I  would  say  no.  I 
would  have  to  pull  out  the  files.  That’s  another  box  I  have  to  get  into.  In 
1990 1  think  we  raised  around  that  amount  with  Hunt  Braly,  because  when 
Hunt  ran  against  me,  why  he  had  turned  around  and  he  had  contacted  every 
classmate  he  had  when  he  went  to  law  school.  He  was  getting  money  from 
San  Diego,  he  was  getting  money  from  all  over  the  state.  I  was  just  getting 
money  from  my  district,  and  then  of  course  the  companies  that  were 
represented  in  Sacramento.  When  you  had  the  fund-raisers  in  Sacramento  I 
was  getting  money  there. 

Well,  tie  the  campaign  into  maybe  a  discussion  of  the  district,  in  terms  of  how 
the  district  was  different  from  your  assembly  district  and  what  those 
differences  meant  in  terms  of  campaigning.  Because  I  believe  it  went  out 
more  to  the  coast,  right? 
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Well,  in  Ventura,  yeah.  See  what  happened  was  we  had  the. . . .  The  Thirty- 
sixth  [Assembly]  District  and  the  Thirty-seventh  [Assembly]  District  is  what 
made  up  the  Nineteenth  Senate  District  at  that  point,  but  then  the  numbers 
changed. 

Right,  right. 

So  in  1990  the  numbers  changed.  And  also  the  reapportionment. . . .  The 
Assembly  District  I  was  representing  in  1992,  or  in  1990  as  compared  to  after 
the  reapportionment  in  ’92,  is  different  too,  because  with  the  wild 
reapportionment  that  Willie  did  in  1980  that  stretched  me  up  into  Lompoc  .  .  . 
Right,  I  remember  you  said  . . . 

So  that  was  my  district.  Then  the  district  that  Marian  represented  at  that  time 
was  Thousand  Oaks  and  a  little  smidgen  comer  of  Simi  Valley.  And  then  she 
went  into  the  [San  Fernando]  Valley  and  other  areas  as  I  came  across  the  top. 
My  connection  then  in  the  Valley  was  whatever  it  took  to  get  me  to  connect  to 
Santa  Clarita,  to  get  me  out  to  Lancaster  and  Palmdale. 

Well,  what  about  the  Nineteenth  [Senate]  District? 

In  1990  one  of  the  selling  points  for  the  Republican  Caucus  to  support  Pete 
Wilson,  because  Pete  Wilson  was  a  moderate  compared  to  the  makeup  of  our 

caucus,  which  was  heavily  conservative _ But  he’d  already  run  for  U.S. 

Senate,  and  so  he  had  a  good  hold  on  going  running  around  the  state,  because 
he’d  done  this  two  years  before.  And  so  our  guys  decided  that  they’d  bite 
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their  lip  and  support  him  for  governor.  But  he  had  to  make  a  commitment, 
and  his  commitment  was  that  we  would  get  a  fair  reapportionment.  Because  if 
he  won  in  1990,  why  he  would  be  the  one  that  would  be  in  the  throes  of  the 
reapportionment.  Which  he  did.  He  vetoed  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  courts. 

And  so  we  had  a  good  reapportionment  plan  in  1990,  there’s  no  question 
about  it. 

Now,  previously,  as  I  had  told  you,  the  Thirty-seventh  [Assembly]  District 
that  I  represented  as  the  assembly  seat  had  bits  and  pieces.  I  had  Ken  Maddy 
coming  down  from  Santa  Maria,  that  had  a  part  of  my  district  as  a  senator.  I 
had  the  person  who  was  out  representing  down  the  division  between 
California  and  Arizona,  that  senate  district  there,  so  I  had  a  different  senator  in 
Lancaster.  And  then  I  had  Ed  Davis.  And  then  I  had  the  district  that  had  that 
little  part  that  came  up  and  took  a  comer  in  the  Knolls.  So  I  had  about,  I  think 
it  was  four  or  five  senators,  and  it  was  designed  that  way  because  it  made  it 
difficult  for  you  to  run  against  the  incumbent,  because  you  would  only  have  a 
little  comer  of  the  district. 

But  with  the  1990  reapportionment  it  went  back  to  the  way  it  was  in  1980, 
when  I  had  run  in  that.  It  was  consolidating  the  districts  and  you  had  two 
assembly  districts  for  every  senate  district.  So  now  we  had  about  three 
quarters  of  Ventura  County  in  that  Nineteenth  [Senate]  District,  taking  part  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Assembly  District,  and  now  it  was  the  Thirty-eighth  which 
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had  Simi  Valley  in  it,  and  then  going  on  into  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  up 
into  Santa  Clarita.  But  you  didn’t  have  all  of  Santa  Clarita.  You  only  had 
Santa  Clarita  on  the  west  side  of  the  1-5. 

So  how  did  that  change  your  constituency?  Or  any  other  aspects  of . . . 

It  didn’t  too  much,  because  first  of  all  when  I  was  elected  in  1980 1  had 
Moorpark  in  my  district.  So  I  had  Moorpark  in  my  district  for  two  years,  until 
’82,  when  we  ran  in  the  new  districts.  Then  I  didn’t  have  Moorpark.  But  you 
knew  just  being  a  Republican  and  these  communities  being  basically 
Republican. ...  I  knew  a  lot  in  Thousand  Oaks.  Because  of  the  fact  I  knew 
the  women’s  Republican  organizations,  I  knew  Thousand  Oaks.  So  that  when 
this  new  district  shows  up  to  be  the  Nineteenth  Senatorial  District  there  wasn’t 
anything  in  that  district  that  I  either  had  not  represented  or  at  least  I  knew  the 
people.  So  it  was  like  Oxnard,  Thousand  Oaks.  I  was  very  comfortable  with 
Thousand  Oaks,  because  I’d  been  there  a  lot. 

You  had  also  Port  Hueneme,  right?  That  was  added. 

That’s  why  I  said  Thousand  Oaks,  I  had  never  represented  them,  but  I  had 
close  ties  with  the  people  in  Thousand  Oaks  because  of  my  local  government, 
so  I  was  involved  with  them  on  county  organizations.  So  we  crossed  paths  all 
the  time.  So  I  knew  the  people  in  Thousand  Oaks.  I  knew  people  in 
Camarillo,  I  knew  people  in  Oxnard,  I  knew  people  in  Port  Hueneme.  And 
when  I  lost  Ojai  it  didn’t  matter,  because  I  didn’t  need  them  in  my  senate 
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district  because  they  weren’t  in  the  senate  district.  And  Fillmore  was  in  the 

\ 

senate  district,  and  I’d  always  represented  them. 

Well,  in  the  race  leading  up  to  the  primary  how  did  you  distinguish  yourself 
from  Roger  Campbell  and  Marian  La  Follete? 

Well,  I  basically  ignored  Roger.  He  was  a  nice  guy,  but  really  in  trying  to  rim 
he  was  kind  of  out  of  his  league  for  the  state.  And  Marian. . . .  I  just  ran  my 
campaign.  So  I  wasn’t  exactly  ignoring  her,  but  I  didn’t  let  her  get  anything 
over  on  me  either.  So  she’d  make  some  of  her  sly  remarks  and  I’d  whack  her 
back. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  made  the  difference  in  terms  of  your  being  able  to 
win  the  primary? 

Well,  there  were  two  things  at  that  point. . . .  Now  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter 
that  much,  because  McClintock  is  representing  the  Nineteenth  [Senate] 

District  and  he  isn’t  living  there.  He’s  got  an  apartment.  I  don’t  even  know  if 
he  has  furniture  in  it.  In  fact  I  believe  his  computer  for  his  campaign  is  in  that 
so-called  apartment  that  he  has.  He  lives  in  Sacramento,  and  his  wife  works  in 
Sacramento,  his  children  go  to  school  in  Sacramento.  You  never  see  him 
down  here. 

But  in  terms  of  this  race? 

In  terms  of  this  race,  people  were  still  sensitive  about  having  their 
representative  live  in  the  district,  and  so  we  did  a  thing  on  Marian,  because 
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what  she  had  done  then,  she  turns  around  and  gets  an  apartment  in  Thousand 
Oaks  and  she  doesn’t  even  have  furniture  in  the  apartment.  She  has  a 
telephone  and  no  furniture. 

But  she  had  been  living  in  this  area. 

Yeah. 

Until  her  husband  became  ill. 

But  it’s  just  like  everything  else.  When  you’re  in  office  everybody  knows 
you.  The  minute  you’re  out  of  office  you  don’t  have  the  same. ...  You  seem 
to  just  get  covered  up.  That’s  why  many  times  it’s  very  hard  for  people 
having  left  office  to  come  back  and  run  for  the  same  office  they  had  been  in 
before,  because  people  just  kind  of  forget.  And  plus  the  fact  this  is  a  growing 
area,  so  you’ve  got  new  people  coming  in  all  the  time. 

So  what  was  the  second  thing?  You  said  there  were  two. 

We  had  the  point  of  her  not  living  in  the  district  and  took  a  picture  of  her 
place,  where  she  didn’t  have  any  furniture.  I  don’t  think  we  used  the  pictures, 
though,  but  we  had  it  ready  to  go.  The  other  thing  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
retired  on  her  own.  So  here  she  was,  she  had  retired  from  the  assembly  and 
now  she  wanted  to  run  for  the  senate,  and  that  didn’t  set  too  well  with  some 
people.  So  she  had  a  lot  of  endorsements  from  that  section  that  I  never  really 
represented,  even  though  I  knew  the  people.  Because  you  knew  the  people 
just  from  being  Republicans  in  Ventura  that  I  knew. 
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And  it  was  kind  of  funny  because  there  was  Levins,  Carol  Levins  or 
Carolyn  Levins,  that  when  I  called  her  I  found  out  that  she  was  endorsing 
Marian  La  Follette  and  yet  Carolyn  was  very  much  a  choice  person,  you 
know,  for  women’s  issues.  She  was  pro-choice.  Marian  was  pro-life.  And  so 
I  was  classified  as  pro-life  too.  So,  you  know,  what  was  the  distinction  then 
between  us?  And  she  said  that  Marian  was  more  understandable  than  I  was.  I 
understood  their  positions  and  wasn’t  going  to  do  anything  to  alter  that. 

Actually,  as  far  as  voting  is  concerned,  there  were  only  two  issues  that  I 
voted  on  that  were  strictly  anti-abortion.  And  that  was  the  fact  that  I  really 
believed  that  a  young  woman  in  high  school  that.  .  .  .  She  could  get  a  leave 
from  school,  an  excuse  to  leave  school,  and  go  have  an  abortion  and  come 
back  and  have  her  parents  not  even  know  about  it.  Well,  in  the  same  instance 
you  had  to  sign  to  give  her  an  aspirin  at  school.  She  had  to  have  parental 
approval  for  any  medication  or  anything  at  school.  Or  for  anything  else.  If 
she  fell  and  broke  her  leg  you  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it  until  the  parent 
came.  But  for  something  like  a  medical  procedure  such  as  this  she  could  go 
and  do  it  without  her  parents  knowing  about  it.  And  the  thing  that  got  me  was 
the  fact  that  if  there  was  anything,  any  after  problems,  how  would  the  mother 
know  what  was  wrong  with  the  girl?  Suppose  she  started  bleeding,  couldn’t 
stop,  what  would  Mother  do  if  she  didn’t  know  anything  about  it?  So  to  me 
the  parents  had  to  know.  It  had  to  be  the  same  thing.  Or  else  eliminate  the 
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necessity  for  parental  approval  for  any  kind  of  medication  or  if  there  was  an 
accident  at  school.  Just  eliminate  that.  So  I  voted  for  that. 

Well . . . 

And  I  voted  against  constantly  just  turning  around  and  like  a  free  hand,  you 
could  have  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  abortions.  I  think  everybody  can 
make  a  mistake  once,  and  that’s  fine.  But  after  that  they  should  learn  that 
there  are  other  alternatives  to  an  abortion.  Don’t  use  abortion  as  a  method  of 
birth  control.  I  thought  it  should  be. ...  As  much  as  I  was  against  abortion, 
but  I  don’t  have  any  right  to  tell  somebody  else  what  to  do  in  their  private  life, 
that  at  least  they  shouldn’t  be  able  to  get  any  more  than  two.  Especially  if  the 
state  was  paying  for  them  under  Medi-Cal. 

But  this,  in  terms  of. . . .  Your  stance  on  abortion,  though,  you’re  saying  was 
not  dissimilar  from  Marian  La  Follete. 

No. 

Well,  you  won  the  primary.  So  then  tell  me  about  the  campaign  from  that 
point  on  till  the  general  election. 

It  was  a  breeze.  Because  the  fellow  who  was  running  against  me.  . . .  What 
was  his  name? 

I  have  Hank  Starr  was  the  Democrat. 

Oh,  yeah. 

And  then  there  was  the  Libertarian,  Richard  [N.]  Bums. 
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Yeah,  I  know.  He  just  was  no. ...  He  didn’t  raise  money. 

Wasn’t  a  strong  candidate? 

Wasn’t  a  strong  candidate.  So  the  primary  was  the  biggie.  It  was  just  doing 
some  mailing  and  that  for  the  general  election.  So  I  pretty  much  had  it. 

Well,  you  win.  So  tell  me  about  that  transition,  leaving  the  assembly  and 
going  into  the  senate. 

The  biggest  was  that  I  got  to  get  my  Diet  Dr  Pepper. 

What  does  that  mean?  [Laughter] 

In  the  assembly — well,  in  the  houses — they  have  the  legislators’  lounge.  And 
they  have  cold  drinks,  and  they’ll  have  some  snacks  there,  and  then  they’ll 
turn  around  and  on  the  days  of  session  they’ll  have  muffins  or  something  like 
that.  If  you’re  going  in  the  morning  then  they’ll  have  food  brought  in.  There 
will  be  cold  cuts  or  something  like  that,  if  you’re  any  length  of  time  on  the 
floor.  You’re  well  taken  care  of,  in  that  you  get  fed.  There’s  no  question 
about  that.  But  in  the  assembly  they  didn’t  have  Diet  Dr  Pepper.  They  had 
every  other  drink  but  Diet  Dr  Pepper.  And  on  several  occasions  I  asked  about 
whether  they  were  going  to  get  it  and  they  ignored  me.  OK. 

So  I  go  to  the  senate  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  do,  the  sergeant  over  in 
the  senate,  they  come  and  take  you  in  and  show  you  where  everything  is.  And 
so  here’s  this  big  cooler  and  it’s  just  jam  packed  with  cold  drinks.  And  he 
said,  “If  you  want  to  take  a  drink  they’re  here  for  you.  Take  them  any  time 
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you  want.”  I  said,  “You  mean  I  can  take  them  up  into  my  office?”  He  said 
sure.  I  said.  “Do  you  have  Diet  Dr  Pepper?”  He  said,  “No,  we  don’t.”  I  said, 

“Oh,  dam.”  “How  about  Diet  Coke,  Diet - ”  “No,  no,  no,  you  have  to 

understand  that  I  drink  Diet  Dr  Pepper  or  I  don’t  drink  anything.  I  just  don’t. 
No  substitutes,  because  I  just  don’t  like  any  other  cold  drinks.”  OK.  That  was 
it.  About  two  days  later  I  get  a  call  to  go  down  to  the  lounge.  I  go  down  to 
the  lounge  and  they’ve  got  a  twelve  pack  of  Diet  Dr  Pepper  in  the  lounge. 

So  real  power  there.  [Laughter] 

I  had  the  power. 

Well,  I  know  that  first  term  in  the  senate  you  were  named  to  the  Budget  and 
Fiscal  Review  Committee.  Let’s  turn  to  that  right  now.  How  did  you  get  on 
that  committee,  first  of  all? 

Maddy.  Because,  see,  I  was  on  it  in  the  assembly. 

Right.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Yeah,  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  they  split  it.  They  split  it  after. 
Yeah,  so  I  got  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

So  that  was  a  given,  basically,  if  you  had  been  on  Ways  and  Means? 

No.  No,  it  wasn’t. 

But  it  made  sense. 

But  it  evidently  made  sense.  Ken  Maddy  was  just  a  peach  of  a  man.  And  of 
course  we  always  kind  of  butted  heads. 
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He  was  always  more  of  a  moderate,  right? 

Yeah,  he  was  a  moderate.  We  butted  heads  when  I  was  in  the  assembly 
because  he  didn’t  believe  in  local  government.  He  said,  “That’s  why  I  stay 
away  from  it.  I  don’t  go  to  local  governments.”  So  when  it  came  to  nos  and 
lows  tax  cities,  I  was  there.  Because  I  knew  what  we  had  to  put  up  with.  Boy, 
I  went  over  one  day  and  I  just  chewed  him  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 
And  he  said,  “Now  I’m  going  to  get  you,  in  my  caucus.”  At  the  time  he  was 
the  leader.  So  he  put  me  on  every  damn  committee.  Because  in  the  assembly 
I’d  say  which  committees  I  would  like  to  serve  on  and  then  they’d  pick  out  the 
couple  they  were  going  to  give  me. 

Well,  take  a  minute.  ...  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committee,  but  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  the  Republican  Caucus  was  like  in 
the  senate  when  you  first  arrived,  compared  to  your  experience  previously  in 
the  assembly. 

Well,  in  the  assembly,  first  of  all,  there  were  more  people  to  chatter  in  the 
caucuses. 

Yeah,  because  there  were  more  people,  right? 

There  were  more  people.  And  there  was  more  bickering.  I  mean,  God,  they 
just  fought  all  the  time.  Sometimes  you  went  in  and  you  got  a  headache.  If  I 
thought  there  wasn’t  anything  of  importance,  and  certainly  if  I  didn’t  have 
anything  to  give  to  the  caucus,  like  when  I  was  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
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that. . . .  But  I  tried  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible.  They  just  ignored  it. 
Because  I  had  done  the  unconscionable  thing,  I  had  voted  for  Bill  Jones  to  be 
the  leader. 

Right.  But  what  about  the  senate? 

But  the  senate _ The  senate  was  a  whole  different  ball  of  wax,  because  what 

you  were  looking  at  was  here  were  legislators  that  have  four  years.  Not  two. 
Because  with  two  years,  you  win  your  election  in  November,  you’re  sworn  in 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  January  you  start.  Now,  for  instance,  if  it  was 
1990-1991,  you’re  into  session.  But  before  ’91  is  over  you’re  now  running  for 
re-election  in  ’92.  With  the  senate  you  had  four  years,  so  you  had  time  to 
delve  into  issues  that  you’d  want  to  get  more  material  on,  if  you  were  looking 
at  a  piece  of  legislation  you  wanted  to  carry. 

So  it  allowed  you  to  focus  on  policy? 

It  allows  you  to  focus  more  on  policy.  And  they  are  much  more  courteous  to 
each  other  in  the  senate.  Much  more  courteous  to  each  other. 

What  about  the  leanings  in  terms  of.  ...  I  think  you’ve  described  the  assembly 
Republican  Caucus,  at  least  dining  the  eighties,  as  being  fairly  conservative. 
Extreme  conservativism. 

What  was  it  like  in  the  early  nineties — well,  I  guess  towards  the  mid¬ 
nineties — in  terms  of  the  Republican  Caucus?  Maddy’s  a  moderate. 


WRIGHT:  Maddy’s  a  moderate. 
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What  about  other  members? 

Bill  Campbell,  when  he  was  there,  he  was  a  moderate.  I’m  trying  to  think  of 
who. ...  You  know,  they’ve  changed.  All  of  a  sudden  I’m  looking  at  the  seats 
there  on  the  floor  and  they’re  all  different  people. 

Right. 

Because  another  thing  they  had,  I  think  we  had  fifteen. ...  We  had  Marian 
Bergeson.  On  some  issues  she  was  conservative,  on  others  she  was  moderate, 
but  it  was  in  terms  of  the  fact  of  where  she  came.  She  was  involved  in 
education.  You  can’t  be  a  rip-roaring  conservative  and  serve  on  education  or 
try  to  put  an  educational  agenda  up.  You  just  couldn’t  do  it.  And  then,  of 
course,  given  the  district  that  she  served,  Rebecca  [Q.]  Morgan.  She  held  that 
seat.  And  then  when  she  retired  and  Tom  Campbell  took  her  seat,  he  was  a 
moderate.  Fiscally  he  was  conservative,  but  on  social  issues  he  was  a 
moderate  so  he  won  that  district.  When  he  left  to  go  back  to  Washington 
[D.C.],  I  think  it  was  the  politics  in  the  caucus  got  to  him.  Why  Byron  [D.] 
Sher  won  the  seat,  a  Democrat,  that’s  the  kind  of  district  it  was,  so  he 
represented  his  district  just  as  Rebecca  Morgan  represented  hers.  It  was  a 
little  strange,  and  yet  it  wasn’t,  for  Marian  Bergeson  to  be  representing  from 
Orange  County,  which  was  a  stronghold  of  conservatism  and  still  have  some 
very  moderate  views  in  regards  to  education.  But  she  did  it.  So  there  were 
those.  There  was. . . .  Golly,  all  of  a  sudden. . . .  Isn’t  that  awful?  Trying  to 
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think  of  who  all  was  in  there. 

Yeah,  I  forgot  to  bring  a  list  of  who  the  members  were  at  that  point. 

Again,  I  have  the  little  books  I  could. . . .  But  they’re  in  another  box,  I  have  to 
pull  them  out.  I’m  trying  to  think. . . .  Again,  when  I  was  elected  there  were 
four  of  us. . . .  Oh,  [David  G.]  Dave  Kelley,  Dave  Kelley  came  over  into  the 
senate  with  me.  It  was  myself  and  Dave  Kelley  and  there  was  Teresa  Hughes 
and  Tom. . . .  Come  on,  [Jane]  Fonda’s  husband. 

Oh,  Hayden. 

Hayden.  I  wanted  to  say  Haven.  It  wasn’t  Haven,  it  was  Hayden.  Tom 
Hayden.  We  were  the  four  that  were  elected  to  the  senate  that  year. 

That  year. 

Otherwise  it  was  like  re-elections  of  most  of  them. 

Well,  let’s  return  to  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review  Committee,  because  that’s 
a  significant  committee.  And  maybe,  if  you  can  do  this  briefly,  talk  a  little  bit 
about  just  how  the  budget  process  works,  because  I  think  it’s  a  very 
complicated  and  a  difficult  thing  to  understand. 

It  is.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  it’s  been  made  worse — by  this  idea  of  the 
Big  Five. 

Well,  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  it’s  supposed  to  work  and  how  it  actually 
works. 

OK.  The  process  for  the  budget  is  this:  The  governor  by  the  tenth  of  January 


presents  his  budget.  And  it’s  his  call.  It’s  his  administration  and  he’s  trying 
to  lay  out  his  priorities.  That  budget  comes  in  a  nice  big  folder.  You  get  a 
summary  like  this  and  you  get  the  budget  itself,  which  is  about  three  inches 
thick. 

YATES:  When  you  say  “like  this,”  the  first  time  you  said  it  was  like  an  inch,  and  then 
you  said  three  inches.  OK. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  The  summary  is  the  inch,  the  other. . . .  That’s  done  and  then  the  next 
process  is  for  the  legislative  analyst,  who’s  supposed  to  be  non¬ 
partisan.  . .  .  But  there  are  tendencies.  You  can  tell  sometimes  by  some  of  the 
analysts — it  used  to  be  he  [A.  Alan  Post]  and  it’s  now  she  [Elizabeth  G. 

Hill] — had  definite  thoughts  about  different  items  in  the  budget.  And  so  they 
go  through  and  they  analyze  the  budget.  And  they’ll  come  along  and  they’ll 
give  you  their  report,  and  of  course  their  report  is  a  nice  heavy  book,  but  it’s 
not  as  big  as  the  summary  or  the  budget  itself,  it’s  a  little  thinner  than  that. 
And  they  go  through  it  and  they  analyze  what  the  governor  is  spending  the 
money  for  and  what  he’s  doing  and  all  that. 

And  the  main  focus,  which  people  don’t  understand. . . .  And  we’re  talking 
about  billions  of  dollars  in  budgets.  Right  now  I  think  the  budget  is  $56 

billion,  and  it’s  made  up _ It’s  not  just  one  pot  of  money  that  you’re 

working  with,  you  have  special  funds.  You  have,  for  instance,  transportation. 
That  money  comes  into  the  budget  and  that  goes  into  transportation,  and  you 
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can’t  take  it  and  say,  “OK,  well,  we’re  going  to  take  money  over  here.”  We 
have  to  take  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  in  both  houses  to  take 
transportation  money  and  use  it  for  something  else,  and  it  has  to  be  a  borrow. 

It  isn’t  just  taken  and  then  forget  about  it.  You  can  only  borrow  it  and  then 
you  have  to  put  it  back.  And  it’s  the  same  way  with  pension  funds.  There’s 
certain  pieces  of  legislature — I’m  trying  to  think  offhand — in  the  health 
agencies  that  have  special  funds.  And  of  course  education  gets  some  of  the 
special  funds,  even  though  it’s. . . .  You’re  saying,  “Oh,  yeah,  it’s  education, 
it’s  all  education.”  But  there  are  special  funds. 

Then  you  have  also  your  commissions,  your  boards  and  commissions. 

And,  oh,  it’s  a  great  thing  to  say  you’re  going  to  eliminate  this  commission. 
Spending  too  much  money.  Well,  when  you  add  it  all  up,  it  isn’t.  I  think 
there’s  about  $8  million  that  was  in  support  of  the  commissions  and  boards  at 
that  time,  because  most  of  the  boards  and  commissions  are  not.  . .  .  The  people 
that  serve  on  them  are  not  salaried.  They’re  appointed,  and  they  get  their 
expenses,  so  when  they  fly  up  to  Sacramento  for  a  meeting  they  get  their 
round-trip  ticket,  they  get  their  meal,  they  get  their  hotel  paid  for.  But  they 
don’t  get  a  salary.  So  if  you  want  to  serve  on  a  commission  you  want  to  serve 
on  a  commission  that  gets  a  salary.  So  that’s  another  portion  of  the  budget. 

Then  you  get  into  the  different  agencies  and  departments.  And  you  have 
some  departments  that  in  reality  they  get  federal  money,  so  you  can’t  take  that 
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federal  money  and  spend  it  for  general  fond  purposes  unless  you  can  tie  it  into 
some  of  the  general  fond  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  an  on-going 
state  program.  So  the  state  pays  so  much  and  the  feds  pay  so  much.  See,  of 
all  these  pots  of  money. . . .  And  then  the  big  thing  is  that  general  fond, 

because  that’s  the  money _ That’s  the  free  for  all.  You  know,  you  spend  it 

first  come  first  serve.  It  goes.  Now,  what  we  do  is  we  have  our 
subcommittees.  In  the  assembly  there  were  five  subcommittees.  I’m  trying  to 
think  of  the  senate.  I  think  we  only  had  four  in  the  senate.  There  was  . . . 

YATES:  I  have  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

WRIGHT :  Education  was  number  one. 

YATES:  Then  there  was  one  [subcommittee]  on  Resources,  Environmental  Protection, 
Judiciary,  and  Transportation. 

WRIGHT:  That  was  two.  Health  and  human  services  was  three. 

YATES:  Ah,  yes.  Health,  Human  Services,  Labor,  and  Veterans  Affairs 
[Subcommittee].  Those  were  the  three? 

WRIGHT:  There’s  four. 


YATES:  Four,  I’m  sorry. 

WRIGHT:  There’s  four.  And  the  fourth  one  I  think  is. . .  Oh,  criminal  justice.1 


1.  The  fourth  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative,  Executive,  Public  Safety,  and 
General  Government. 
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That  could  be.  I  don’t  have  that  written  down,  but  that’s  . . . 

I  served  on  three  committees.  Of  the  five  committees1  of  the  Budget  [and 
Fiscal  Review  Committee]  in  the  senate,  I  served  on  three. 

At  that  level,  then,  you’re  really  looking  at  the  issues  surrounding  those 
specific  areas. 

Those  particular. . . .  And  you’re  not  paying  any  attention  what’s  being  spent 
any  place  else. 

You’re  just  looking  at  that. 

You  can  really  come  into  having  some  expertise  in  all  the  different  formulas 
and  everything  for  money  being. . . .  Because  some  of  the  formulas,  I’ll  tell 
you. . . .  How  they  were  thought  up,  this  is  the  way  we’re  going  to  divide  up 
the  money,  it’s  funny.  But  of  course  with  education  you  have  Proposition] 

98,  which  tells  you  what  you  have  to  do  with  education,  how  you’re  supposed 
to  fimd  education.2  And  that  is  so  restraining. 

That’s  why  I’m  totally  opposed  to  initiatives  on  the  ballot.  In  the 
beginning  I  thought  they  were  a  good  idea.  Prop.  13,  when  it  was  passed,  to 
me  was  the  last  good  initiative  that  went  on  the  ballot,  because  it  withstood  the 


1.  During  the  1999-2000  session  the  fifth  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Executive,  Public  Safety,  and  off-Budget  Fiscal  Issues. 

2.  Proposition  98  (November  1988),  school. funding. 
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challenges  of  the  court.  Every  challenge  on  Prop.  13  has  been  unsuccessful. 
So  it  stands  alone.  Plus  the  fact  it  was  people  frustrated.  I  can  remember  in 
the  early  seventies  that  as  you  saw  your  property  tax  going  up,  up,  up. ...  I 
think  I  even  told  you,  the  house  up  the  street. . . . 

Yeah,  you  did.  You  did  talk  about  what  was  happening  here. 

It  wasn’t  your  individual  house.  It  wasn’t  your  individual  house’s  worth,  that 
isn’t  what  you  were  looking  at.  It  was  whatever  the  house  sold  for  on  the 
street.  So  as  property  went  up,  yay,  great,  it  went  up.  But  you  were  paying 
higher  taxes  and  you  hadn’t  done  anything  to  your  house.  And  you  sure 
weren’t  going  to  sell  it,  because  you  needed  a  roof  over  your  head. 

So  why  do  you  think  the  initiative  process  after  that. ...  I  know  it  became 
used  much  more. 

Well,  here’s  what  happens.  Like  anything  else - You  get  the  computer,  it 

comes  out,  you’ve  got  all  these  different  computer  businesses.  OK.  Initiative. 
That  was  the  last  true  initiative,  because  a  group  of  people  got  together,  Jarvis 
and  what’s  his  face. 

Gann? 

Gann.  The  two  of  them  got  together  and  they  worked  out  this  plan.  And  they 
didn’t  have  to. . . .  There  was  no  blitz.  There  was  no  millions  of  dollars  spent 
to  try  to  convince  you  that  you  should  vote  for  it.  There  were  people  going 
door  to  door  explaining  to  you  what  they  were  trying  to  do  and  whether  you 
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wanted  to  support  it  or  not,  and  that’s  how  it  was.  It  was  a  true  initiative  as  it 
was  meant  to  be.  [Governor]  Hiram  [W.]  Johnson,  when  he  set  that  in  motion, 
that  was  his  idea,  was  that. ...  You  go  to  the  legislature,  and  so  from  1971, 
’72,  for  something  like  I  think  six  years,  you’re  going  to  the  legislature  and 
you’re  asking  them  to  do  something  about  this.  And  every  legislator  that’s 
running  tells  you  they’re  going  to  do  it.  Just  get  me  back  there,  I’ll  really  fight 
the  good  cause  for  you.  And  then  it  goes  off  the  table.  They  get  re-elected 
and  it’s  off  the  table.  So  total  frustration  on  the  part  of  your  constituency. 
They  passed  Prop.  13  and  it  withstood  court  challenges.  So  that’s  a  good 
initiative. 

Now  if  every  initiative  was  like  that,  then  I’d  run  with  them.  But  then  they 
decided  to  do  something  else.  And  the  first  thing  you  know  you’ve  got 
consultants  that  do  nothing  but  initiatives.  It’s  a  business.  And  so  with  that 
approach,  if  you’ve  got  a  couple  of  dollars  and  you’ve  got  something  you’d 
like  to  get  changed,  they’ll  add  a  whole  program  for  you.  So  the  first  thing 
you  know  it  isn’t  somebody  going  door  to  door  for  signatures.  You  see  them 
in  the  malls,  you  see  them  all  over.  Well,  those  people  that  are  sitting  there  all 
day  to  collect  signatures  are  getting  paid  to  do  it.  And  you,  if  you’ve  got  this 
issue  and  you  have  the  money,  that’s  what  you’re  going  to  do.  So  you  pay  for 
signatures.  And  they  don’t  have  to  explain  it  to  you.  They’ll  just  say,  “Gee, 
don’t  you  want  to  sign  on?  Because,  you  know,  we’re  going  to. . . .  We’re 
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going  to  help  the  schools.  Here,  sign  for  the  schools.” 

And  then  we  get  blitzed  with  mail  and  TV  and  everything  else,  and  you’re 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  proceed  with  this,  to  prove  that  this  is  a  good 
initiative.  Then  you  get  the  initiative  and  then  there’s  parts  of  it  that  aren’t 
right  and  they’re  thrown  out,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  what  you’re  left 
with  is  not  what  you  thought  it  would  be. 

YATES:  So  you  really  saw  this  in  terms  of  specifically  Prop.  98  having  an  impact  on 

the  budget  process. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  sure.  And,  yeah.  I’m  for  education,  but  you  should  show  proof  of  your 
competence  to  get  that  extra  money.  See,  I  don’t  think  the  educational 
community. ...  I  can  tell  you  that  Vicki  had  good  teachers  and  she  had  bad 
teachers.  No  question  about  it.  But  at  least  if  I  didn’t  like  how  she  was  being 
taught  I  could  take  her  out  of  the  school.  Today  it  just  seems  that  if  we  have 
this  program  that’s  not  working,  OK.  The  program  is  still  there,  now  we  start 
another  program.  Vicki,  in  her  turn  in  school,  she  got  three  different 
approaches  to  the  same  subject.  How  the  hell  do  you  teach  that  way?  I  think 
it’s  very  demanding  on  teachers.  No  question  about  it. 

But  the  teacher’s  union  now  has  got  to  a  point  where  they  want  to  control 
everything.  Then  you  have  California  Correctional  Peace  Officers 
[Association],  they  want  their  piece  of  the  pie.  And  so  they’re  willing  to  run 
and  pay  for  initiatives.  The  teachers  are  willing  to  run  and. . . .  Teacher’s 
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union,  not  individual  teachers,  but  the  teacher’s  union.  They’re  willing  to  do 
that.  And  tire  first  thing  you  know  you’ve  got  all  this  money  being  spent. 

Then  when  you  come  down  to  sit  with  the  budget,  now  I’ve  got  to  get 
legislation  passed  and  everything  else  to  prove  that  this  particular  program 
doesn’t  work.  Let’s  put  it  on  hold  and  do  something  different,  and  give  it  a 
certain  time  frame,  make  it  accountable,  do  all  the  things  that  will  really  make 
it  a  good  program,  and  then  eliminate  that  other  one.  We  don’t  do  that.  So 
you’ve  got  money  tied  in  to  different  programs  that.  .  . .  You  just  can’t  change 
it.  You  can’t  give  them  less. 

So  what  happens  then,  when  you’ve  got  a  tight  year  like  this  year,  you’re 
going  to  cut  money.  You’re  not  going  to  cut  these,  because  you  don’t  want  to 
fight  with  teachers.  Teachers  union.  I  shouldn’t  say  teachers.  Teachers 
union.  You  don’t  want  to  fight  with  them  on  this.  And  you  don’t  want  to 
fight  with  the  Correctional  Peace  Officers  over  here  and  you  don’t  want  to 
fight  with.  ...  So  the  first  thing  you  know  you  leave  them  alone.  So  what’s 
left  is  health  and  welfare.  And  that’s  what  gets  clobbered.  Absolutely  gets 
clobbered.  And  so  then  you  wonder  why  there’s  people  on  the  streets. 

[End  Tape  9,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  9,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK,  you  were  talking  about  the  budget  process  and  how  the  funding  works  for 


different  areas. 
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So  now  this  is  what  you  have.  You’ll  see  that  the  budget  may  be  $40  billion. 
Of  that  $40  billion  maybe  about  $25  billion  will  be  strictly  general  fund 
money.  And  then  maybe  there’s  another  $15  billion  that  is  transportation,  it’s 
special  programs  that  you  can’t  touch,  or  federal  mandates  that  come  down 
that  you  have  to  adhere  to.  So  you’re  working  with  a  different  pot  in  what  you 
see  as  budget. 

You’re  working  with  this  pot  of  money.  The  governor’s  given  you  his 
proposal.  By  around  the  first  of  March  you  now  have  the  legislation]  analysts 
opinion  of  what  that  budget  will  do  or  won’t  do.  Even  to  the  point  where 
they’ll  make  some  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it.  And  then 
you  go  into  your  subcommittees.  Now  your  subcommittees  will  run  until  that 
May  revise.  And  why  the  May  revise?  Why  can’t  you  just  go  with  what  you 
did  in  January?  Because  it’s  all  guesswork.  The  May  revise  gives  you  a 
better  idea  of  what  your  income  is  going  to  be.  Because  April  is  drop  dead  . .  . 
Tax  season.  [Laughter] 

Tax  season.  Almost  everything  is  decided  by  the  end  of  April.  So  when  you 
have  that,  then  in  May  the  governor  now  has  a  new  idea  of  how  much  money 
he’s  going  to  have  that  he  can  deal  with,  and  then  he  starts  shifting  that 
around. 

So  you’re  going  to  work  on  a  subcommittee.  Like  myself,  I  was  working 
on  three  subcommittees  in  the  senate.  You’d  be  on  these  subcommittees.  So 
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you  make  the  decision  on  Education.  And  our  committees  were  small.  Like 
the  Education  [Sub] committee  was  three,  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican. 
I  was  the  Republican.  So  I  was  the  one  that  was  yakking  all  the  time  about 
whatever  I  didn’t  like  in  that,  but  still  there  were  points  where  we  came  to 
agreement.  But  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  it  happened  to  be  Jack 
O’Connell. . . .  Before  that  it  was  [Nicholas  C.]  Petris,  but  now  it  was  Jack 
O’Connell  the  last  couple  years,  after  he  won  his  seat  in  the  Eighteenth 
Senatorial  District.  Jack  does  what  he  wants  to  do,  because  the  other  guy 
that’s  sitting  on  the  committee  is  going  to  agree  with  him. 

Now,  the  only  thing  is  that  if  it’s  really  important  to  my  caucus  they  are 
going  to. . . .  I’m  going  to  hold  them  up.  They’re  going  to  have  to  get  my  OK. 
Otherwise  there  are  not  going  to  be  votes  on  the  floor  for  them.  Especially 
when  they  need  those  votes,  because  there’s  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  budget. 
That’s  why  any  minority  caucus  is  crazy  if  they  don’t  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  the  budget.  Or  any  spending  program,  really.  Anything  that’s  . . . 

YATES:  That’s  the  only  way  you’re  going  to  have  some  say  in  . . . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  that’s. . . .  Not  only  the  way  you  have  some  say  in  it,  but  it’s  to  give 

some  rationale  to  what  you’re  doing,  you  know.  In  the  senate  you  have  forty 
people.  Twenty-one  is  the  majority.  If  you  ran  the  budget  out  on  twenty-one 
votes,  as  you  do  on  policy — and  everything  that  had  any  money  attached  to  it 
was  a  twenty-one  vote — you  might  as  well  not  show  up.  And  yet  your 
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viewpoint  should  be  represented,  because  of  the  fact  of  the  constituency  that 
you  represent.  This  is  representative  government.  And  I  should  have  a  right 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  constituency  and  get  something  for  my  constituency 
that  really  matters  to  them.  So  that’s  where  the  give  and  take  comes  in  the 
committees. 

Now,  I  sat  on  that  one.  Now  Health  Committee  had  five,  and  Natural 
Resources  had  three.  So  again  it  was  two  to  one.  I’d  yak  my  head  off  about 
things.  But  I  did  pretty  good  on  that  one,  because  I  would  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
Because  I  was  really  into  the  environmental  issues,  because  I’d  served  on  the 
committee  twelve  years  in  the  assembly. 

YATES:  You  mentioned  earlier  the  role  of  the  Big  Five.  So  talk  about  that. 

WRIGHT:  That  is  the  thing  that  I  absolutely  detest.  I  detest  Big  Five.  Because  here’s 
what  happens.  Now,  while  we’re  working  on  our  version  of  the  budget  that 
the  governor’s  given  to  us,  the  assembly’s  doing  the  same  thing.  So  the 
assembly  has  a  bill  and  we  have  a  bill.  We  finally  come  and  our  committees 
come  together  now  as  the  Budget  Committee  and  a  vote  is  taken  on  that 
budget  and  it  goes  to  the  floor.  Well,  there’s  not  too  much  done  at  that 
particular  point  in  time,  because  that’s  not  the  big  budget.  This  is  to  get  it  into 
conference. 

Then,  when  you  get  into  conference,  you  have  three  people  from  the 
assembly  side  and  three  people  from  the  senate  side.  And  it  alternates.  One 
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year  the  chair  of  the  senate  budget  committee  is  the  chair  of  the  conference 
committee  and  the  next  year  it  will  be  the  assembly  chair  who  will  be  the  chair 
of  the  conference  committee,  and  they  alternate  that  way,  back  and  forth.  But 
the  whole  point  is  to  bring  these  issues  together.  Now  you  get  your 
binder — and  again  it’s  yea  thick — of  all  the  undecided  issues.  For  instance,  if 
they  decided  they  were  going  to  put  $32  million  or  $32  billion  into  education, 
and  the  senate  agreed  with  the  assembly  or  the  assembly  agreed  with  the 
senate,  however  it  was,  but  it  came  out  with  the  same  amount  of  money  and  it 
was  basically  divided  down  the  same  way,  well,  that  whole  budget  you 
wouldn’t  touch.  But  if  there’s  any  differences. . . . 

How  often  does  that  happen? 

It  does  with  minor,  minor  issues. 

More  often  than. . . . 

But  the  real  controversial  issues,  or  the  real  issues  where  you  really  have  some 
profound  people  in  the  legislature  who  are  really  in  conflict  with  other  people 
on  it,  you  know,  you  have  an  issue  where  sides  are  going  like  this,  then  you 
have  to  work  it  out.  And  if  you  don’t  work  it  out,  you  sit  there.  Because  what 
happens  is  that  if  you’re  going  to  stalemate,  if  there’s  one  issue  in  one 
department,  then  that  budget  is  not  a  balanced  budget  and  it  isn’t  a  consensus, 
what  the  legislature  wants  to  do.  So  that’s  what  happens  in  the  conference 
committee.  Now,  to  me,  it  should  be  worked  out  in  the  conference  committee. 
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And  the  governor,  his  people  are  sitting  there  and  they  can  talk  to  you  and 
try  to  work,  because  all  these  negotiations  are  going  on  with  staff  behind  the 
scenes.  It  isn’t  that  you’re  doing  all  the  shouting  and  raving  in  committee. 
There’s  a  lot  of  work  going  on  behind. . . .  The  unsung  heroes  are  the  staff  that 
start  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  are  there  until  midnight  every  day, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  until  the  budget  passes.  And  if  there’s  one  mistake  in 
the  budget  they’ll  get  chewed  out  for  it. 

This  is  what  you’re  doing.  So  you’re  working  in  front,  and  the  issues  that 
are  being  voted  on. . . .  And  it  wasn’t  before  but  is  now  the  past  couple  of 
years,  is  that  it’s  on  camera.  You’re  being  televised.  So  to  me  there  should  be 
some  explanation.  If  people  are  watching  to  see  what  you’re  doing,  then  it  is 
beholden  of  you  to  have  this  dialogue  going  back  and  forth  between  the 
members,  and  people  then  see  how  you  come  to  an  agreement.  Now  you 
come  to  an  agreement.  If  you  come  to  a  total  agreement,  you  end  up  going  to 
the  floor  with  the  vote. 

Well,  it  started  really  blatantly  with  Pete  Wilson,  that  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Caucus  and  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  on  the  assembly 
and  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Caucus  and  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  on  the  senate  will  now  go  down  and  meet  with  the  governor.  And  the 
cameras  are  rolling  and  everything  as  they  walk  in. 


YATES:  So  this  is  the  Big  Five. 
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WRIGHT:  This  is  the  Big  Five.  They  close  the  doors.  They  do  negotiations 

behind.  .  . .  That’s  not  right.  And  that’s  my  whole  problem.  Why  can’t  that  be 
televised  also?  If  you’re  going  to  televise  us,  then  why  not  the  Big  Five? 

YATES:  This  did  not  happen  with  Deukmejian? 

WRIGHT :  No,  he  was  more  subtle. 

YATES:  So  these  people  were  meeting,  but  it  just  wasn’t  as  obvious? 

WRIGHT:  It  was  the  staff  that  would  meet  until  the  governor  would  like  it  this  way. 

Well,  give  me  a  good  reason  why  it  has  to  be  that  way  for  the  governor.  That 
was  me.  Explain.  And  if  it  seemed  logical  and  it  didn’t  affect  somebody 
else’s  budget  that  I  thought  was  important,  I  was  willing  to  go  along  with  it, 
even  if  I  didn’t  think  it  was  really  that  important.  But  if  it  was  important  to 
the  governor  you’ll  go  along  with  it,  after  all. 

YATES:  So  it  was  more  how  it  was  handled? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah. 

YATES:  During  the  Wilson  administration? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  And  so  what  happens  then  in  the  conference  committee  is  you  get  to  a 
stalemate.  Republicans  don’t  want  to  budge  on  it,  the  Democrats  don’t  want 
to  budge  on  it,  and  they’re  going  to  toss  it  and  let  the  governor  and  let  the 
leaders  work  it  out.  Then  I  don’t  have  to  take  responsibility  for  it,  basically. 
And  that’s  what’s  been  happening.  When  you  have  a  budget  that  doesn’t  get 


out  on  time,  it’s  because  the  people  that  are  sitting  on  the  conference 
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committee  will  not  negotiate  between  each  other. 

And  of  course  during  the  nineties  that  was  a  very  .  .  . 

Well,  it  was  a  hard  thing  . . . 

That  was  happening. 

Yeah,  that’s  what  happens.  See,  it  started  out  with  that  huge  deficit  at  that 
time,  right? 

Well,  right.  That’s  also  . . . 

But  still  the  governor  could  present  his  proposal  before.  ...  He  doesn’t  have  to 
come  down  and  sit  in  that  meeting  room  and  argue  with  the  members.  It’s  his: 
staff.  His  staff  is  sitting  there  anyway.  Negotiate.  If  you’re  going  to  get  this 
budget,  negotiate,  where  both  sides  say,  well,  yeah,  I  guess  that’s  about  the 
best  we  can  do.  And  you  vote  on  it.  Then  the  budget  goes  out,  it  goes  to  the 
floor,  it’s  voted  upon.  It’s  one  vote  which  has  both  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  version  in  it  and  the  governor’s  version  in  it,  and  you  vote  on  it.  And 
that’s  it. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you  now  about  another  issue  that’s  policy  related,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill. 

Ah. 

Now,  I  know  you  served  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Welfare  Reform  ’97- 
’98.  Maybe  you  could  talk  for  a  minute  to  set  the  context. 

[Interruption] 
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OK,  I  was  asking  you  if  maybe  you  could  set  the  stage  or  give  the  context  as 
to  why  there  was  a  need  for  a  welfare  reform  bill. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  whether  it  was  because  of  staffing  in  the  welfare  departments,  whether  it 
was  because  there  were  all  these  different  programs  all  over  the  state. ...  Or 
all  over  the  country — the  federal  government  took  it  on.  They  came  down 
about  what  was  going  to  be. . . .  Everyone  was  going  to  work.  What  was  the 
vision  of  what  was  happening  in  welfare  was  that  all  these  people  were  sitting 
on  their  duff  and  collecting  while  us  poor  guys  were  paying  our  taxes  and 
working  hard.  These  lazy  bums  drinking  their  beer  and  watching.  .  . .  They  all 
have  television  sets  now,  I  want  you  to  know,  sitting  there  watching.  Well,  I 
started  looking  at  the  statistics.  And  when  you  would  tell  people  that  that’s 
what  they  were  doing,  anytime  they  saw  somebody  in  line  with  food  stamps, 
they  figured  that’s  what  they  were  doing. 

Well,  there  were  some  people  that  were  that  way,  no  question  about  it.  But 
the  majority  were  not.  And  so  it  was  decided  that  everybody  was  going  to  go 
to  work.  That  was  the  federal  government.  You  were  only  going  to  get  so 
much  time  and  then  you’ve  got  to  go  to  work.  Well,  for  someone  whose 
mother  and  father  had  been  on  welfare,  they  were  raised  on  welfare,  they  had 
no  job  training,  they  had  nothing,  what  do  you  think  they  were  going  to  do? 
They  weren’t  going  to  work.  To  comply  with  the  federal  government,  then, 


we  had  to  . . . 
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YATES:  I  see.  Hence  the  special  committee. 

WRIGHT:  The  special  committee  was  because  then  Wilson  gave  his  plan.  He  gave  it  to  a 
man  who  doesn’t  have  a  family,  in  a  relationship  that  he  didn’t  have  children 
to  raise.  He  didn’t  know.  I  was  watching  and  going  through  some  of  the 
statistics.  I  thought,  “Oh,  my  God.”  I  bet  it  was  about  90  percent — I  don’t 
know  the  exact,  but  it  was  really  up  there,  really  a  high  percentage — were 
single  mothers.  Husbands  had  walked  out  on  them,  or  they  had  children,  they 
never  married  the  guy,  and  he  walked  out  on  them.  But  they  had  children. 
Now,  should  self-supporting?  Yes,  they  should.  I’m  sorry  about  what 
happened  to  you  in  your  life.  But  you’re  going  to  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
training. 

So  the  government-elected  official  would  go  on,  they  would  go  along  with 
the  training.  But  the  thing  that  really  killed  me  was  child  support.  Child  care. 
Another  thing  was  alcoholism.  Drugs.  It  wasn’t  only  the  person  themselves, 
but  you  were  putting  a  very  tough  demand  about  businesses  themselves.  They 
were  going  to  hire  these  people,  and  if  they  were  drunkards  and  if  they  were 
druggies,  they  don’t  show  up  for  work,  or  if  they  do  they  don’t  do  their  job,  or 
they  get  injured  on  the  job  because  they’re  three  sheets  to  the  wind — or 
whatever  their  problem  is,  they  can’t  coordinate — now  you’ve  got  a  workers’ 
comp[ensation]  case.  Does  that  make  sense? 


And  especially  the  Republicans. . . .  They  drove  me  crazy.  Because  these 
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are  the  people  who  think  of  the  family.  I  think  of  family.  Family  comes  first. 
That’s  the  most  important  thing  to  me,  is  my  family.  So  you  want  me  to  go 
out  to  work,  what  do  I  do  with  my  child? 

I  saw  my  daughter.  Baby  was  bom  in  August.  The  first  of  November  he 
walks  out  on  her  because  he  can’t  bear  the  responsibility.  Well,  Vicki  had  the 
kind  of  job  that  she  could  work  days  or  she  could  work  nights.  So  she  had  it 
all  planned.  She  went  back  to  work,  I  think  it  was  the  fifteenth  of  October. 
She  was  back  to  work  two  weeks  anyway  when  he  walked  out.  But  she  was 
going  to  work  nights.  He  would  work  days  on  his  shift.  Then  he  would  have 
the  baby  in  the  evenings,  and  she  was  going  to  work  nights,  and  they  were 
going  to  take  care  of  the- baby  between  the  two  of  them.  Wonderful  concept. 
Well,  he  only  lasted  two  weeks  taking  care  of  the  baby  at  night  himself.  And 
he  really  wasn’t  because  they  were  living  here  with  me.  So  Vicki’s  on  this 
shift,  she  has  to  work  nights.  Who  is  she  going  to  get  to  watch  the  baby? 
Because  don’t  forget  I’m  in  Sacramento. 

And  that’s  what  happens  with  so  many  people.  Even  if  they  have  a  day 
job,  who’s  going  to  take  care  of  a  six -month-old  baby,  four-month-old  baby, 
or  even  a  year-old  baby  while  you  go  off  to  work?  And  if  you  have  no 
training  you’re  going  to  get  a  job  that’s  going  to  pay  very  little  salary.  Which 
is  fair.  I  don’t  think  anything  is  wrong  with  that.  But  how  much  of  your 
money  has  to  cover  that,  to  take  care  of  that  child?  If  you  have  to  pay  more 
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money  to  have  someone  take  care  of  a  child  than  you’re  bringing  home, 
what’s  the  sense  of  going  to  work? 

So  how  did  the  committee  deal  with  the  Wilson  proposal? 

Well,  of  course,  the  Democrats  had  this  wild  one. . . .  They  were  going  to  take 
care  of  everything  in  their  proposal.  And  so  when  I  got  appointed. .  . .  And  I 
wanted  to  get  appointed,  because  I  could  not  make  headway  with  my  guys  in 
the  caucus  on  this  thing  about  child  care.  I  had  Ross  Johnson  sit  there  and  say 
to  me,  “Well,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  able  to  work  and  have  someone  take  care  of 
her  child.”  Yeah,  Mrs.  Johnson  had  a  job,  Mrs.  Johnson  took  a  leave  of 
absence,  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  how  many  months  she  had  to  plan  before  she 
went  back  to  work.  And  her  job  was  there  waiting  for  her. 

But,  now,  what  about  in  the  senate? 

So  now  this  was  in  the  senate. 

This  was  when  he  was  in  the  senate. 

Yeah.  He  was  in  the  senate  at  that  time,  yeah. 

I’m  just  looking  at  the  makeup  of  the  committee  here  and  I  see  there  were  six 
Democrats,  three  Republicans.  And  your  fellow  Republicans  were  [Jim] 
Brulte  and  Maddy. 

Who  never  showed  up. 


YATES:  Maddy  didn’t? 

WRIGHT:  Once  in  a  while  Maddy  came  in.  But  he  had  one  of  his  staff  people  sit  there. 
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Because  here  was  the  whole  idea.  Here  is  what  they  were  trying  to  tell  us  to 
do.  They  wanted  the  Republican  Caucus  not  to  do  anything  on  that 
committee.  Let  the  Democrats  throw  out  their  program  and  you’d  vote  against 
it.  How  do  you  explain  to  people. . . . 

So  there  was  no  interest  in  trying  to  bring  consensus  between. . . . 

None  at  all.  It  was  Wilson’s  program.  Wilson’s  program  didn’t  have  anything 
about  child  care.  He  didn’t  have  anything  about  child  care,  he  didn’t  have 
anything  about  alcohol,  and  he  didn’t  have  anything  about  drugs. 

So  you’re  saying  the  Republican  Caucus  just  didn’t  care  about  it?  Or  they 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  fight? 

No,  they  wanted  what  the  feds  had,  they  were  in  there  supporting  the 
governor,  and  that  was  it.  And  they  weren’t  going  to  bother. 

And  they  were  going  to  let  the  Democrats  and  Wilson  sort  of  fight  it  out. 

Well,  it  wouldn’t  even  be  a  fight,  because  what  would  happen  is  the 
Democrats  would  pass  it,  Wilson  would  veto  it . . . 

Right,  OK. 

And  we  wouldn’t  have  a  program. 


YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  And  that  was  fine,  because  that  would  have  been  the  federal  plan. 

YATES:  That  was  OK. 

WRIGHT:  It  was  the  Democrats’  fault  then,  you  see.  It  wasn’t  the  Republicans’  fault,  it 
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was  the  Democrats,  because  they. . . .  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  minds  as 
far  as  the  governor’s  program  was  concerned. 

So  how  do  you  fit  into  all  this? 

I  refused.  I  told  the  guys - I  said,  “I’m  going.  We  know  we  have  to  have  a 

welfare  program  or  we’re  not  going  to  get  federal  money.  So  I’m  going  to  go 
to  the  meetings.”  “Well,  all  right,  if  you  want  to  do  that.”  And  there  was  one, 
[Bill]  Campbell  over  in  the  assembly,  he  was  always  at  the  meetings  too,  but 
he  was  doing  the  hard  line  thing  over  there  too  as  far  as  his  caucus  was 
concerned.  But  I  stopped  them  dead  when  they  were  doing  something  and 
told  them  they  weren’t  going  to  get  my  vote  if  they  did  it.  Because,  see,  if  you 
had  nine  from  the  assembly  and  nine  from  the  senate  you  didn’t  have  to  get  a 
majority  of  eighteen,  which  would  have  been  ten.  You  had  to  have  a  majority 
of  the  nine. 

Within  each  group. 

So  what  you  needed  for  eighteen,  you  had  to  have  ten,  because  you  just 
weren’t  going  to  go  anywhere,  so  my  vote  was  important.  So  I  sat  there  and 
what  I  liked  I  liked  and  what  I  didn’t  like  I  didn’t  like,  and  I  voted  against  it. 
And  when  it  came  to  child  care,  I  argued  up  and  down  about  child  care. 
You’ve  got  women  out  there  who  have  never  had  a  job,  and  you  want  them  to 
leave  their  children  with  someone.  Well,  I  certainly  couldn’t  just  walk  out  and 
say,  “Will  you  take  care  of  my  kid?  And  you  take  care  of  it  tomorrow,”  and 
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go  on  like  that.  You  can’t  do  it.  You’ve  got  to  give. ...  If  you’re  going  to  go 
to  work,  you’ve  got  to  go  to  work  with  peace  of  mind  that  the  person  that’s 
watching  your  child  and  taking  care  of  your  child  while  you  go  to  work  is 
taking  care  of  your  child  while  you’re  at  work. 

I  read  somewhere  that  you  voted  for  the  Democratic-backed  Welfare  Reform 
Bill?  Is  that  how  you  describe  it? 

Sure.  I  got  everything  in  it  I  wanted. 

That  you  wanted. 

I  had  it  this  way.  I  said  that  a  woman  should  not  have  to  go  to  work  for  two 
years.  I  knew  that  was  too  long,  but  I  figured  if  I  put  it  a  stretch  out  there, 
there  would  be  some  meeting  between  that  and  nothing.  So  I  said  two  years. 
In  the  meantime  she  had  to  be  going  through  a  training  program,  with  flexible 
hours  on  the  training  program  so  she  could  take  care  of  her  child,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years  she  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  work.  And  then  she’d 
have  to  get  someone  to  take  care  of  that  child.  So  she  had  two  years  to  get 
training  and  get  someone  to  take  care  of  the  child.  And  they  agreed  with  me. 
So  I  got  that. 

And  the  other  thing  I  argued,  on  behalf  of  the  business  community,  why 
should  you  force  someone  to  hire  someone  who’s  an  alcoholic,  that  gets  his 
hand  caught  in  the  machine  and  you’re  going  to  pay  your  workers’  comp? 
Because  the  business  pays  that,  and  you’re  going  to  pay  workers’  comp  for 
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that  guy.  Well,  let’s  get  real  here.  So  I  got  the  alcoholic  and  drug  program 
into  the  welfare.  I  said,  “Tie  restraints  on  them.  They’ve  got  to  toe  the  mark, 
or  they  don’t  get  it.” 

Then  you  were  able  . . . 

Then  there  was  the  federal  portion  of  that,  that  after  two  years  you  didn’t  get 
any — any  welfare.  You  were  finished.  Pffft.  Good  night.  Never  get  any 
more  welfare.  You  can  see  they’re  playing  around  with  it  now.  Because  you 
also  have  to  have  the  jobs.  Because  what  they  were  asking  for  was  a  hundred 
percent  employment,  which  is  impossible. 

So  your  stance  on  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill,  how  did  that  impact  your 
relationship  with  the  Republican  Caucus? 

Oh,  we  had  a  joyous  time.  [Laughter]  It  was  absolutely  fascinating.  These 

guys,  I’m  telling  you _ Yeah.  They  all  had,  you  know - They  all  worked 

hard  before  they  got  there.  Well,  you  worked  so  hard  before  you  got  there, 
how  come  you’re  scared  to  death  that  you’re  going  to  lose  this  job  you  have? 
It’s  a  good  job  to  have.  You’re  paid  well,  you  have  perks,  you  have  a  good 
health  plan.  And  you  do  make  sacrifices,  there’s  no  question  about  it.  You 
make  sacrifices  from  your  family.  So  I  don’t  begrudge. .  . .  And  I  was  a  part 
of  it.  At  first  I  didn’t  know  that  I  got  all  these  wonderful  things.  It’s  a  good 
paying  job,  but  do  the  job. 

And  so  this  put  you  at  odds,  obviously,  with  them. 
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Yeah.  Yeah,  absolutely,  yeah.  And  they  said,  “Get  a  job,  get  ajob.”  Well, 
when  I  got  all  that  in,  and  there  was  a  proposal  that  [Hilda  L.]  Solis  had  that  I 
knew  the  Republicans  wouldn’t  vote  for  and  it  was  dealing  with.  ...  I  forget 
what  the  issue  was,  but  I  just  knew  they  wouldn’t  vote  for  it  and  I  told  them, 
“You’re  not  going  to  get  anywhere  with  it,”  and  I  got  it  kicked  out.  So  if  I  got 
something  that  Solis  wanted,  who  was  a  Democrat,  and  she  didn’t  get  what 
she  wanted  and  I  got  the  three  tilings  I  wanted,  why  wouldn’t  I  vote  for  the 
program?  And  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  vote  for  it,  I  told  them  I  was  going 
to  do  it.  [Mimics  grumbling  noises]  “I’m  going  to  do  it.  I  made  my 
commitment.  How  many  times  have  you  guys  sat  here  and  made 
commitments?  I  made  my  commitment,  I’m  going  to  vote  for  it.”  [Laughter] 
So  I  was  the  only  Republican  in  both  houses  that. . . . 

Voted  for  it? 

Yeah.  Over  in  the  assembly  they  didn’t.  The  senate,  I  voted.  And  I  got  up  on 
the  floor  and  I  explained  why  I  was  voting  for  it.  Hey,  got  a  nice  item  in  the 
[Los  Angeles ]  Times  about  it.  And  I  got  a  color  picture  on  page  three  of  the 
Times,  which  was  very  nice. 

Well,  let  me  backtrack  in  terms  of  chronology  here  for  a  minute  and  return  to 
elections.  Because,  of  course,  you  won  the  election  in  ’92,  began  your  term  in 
’93,  then  in  ’94  you  run  for  lieutenant  governor.  Now,  explain  why  you 


decided  to  run  for  that. 
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Well,  I  thought. . . .  Wilson  was  running  for  re-election  and  Kathleen  Brown, 
she  was  all  over  the  board.  He  was  really  leading  her.  There  was  no 
possibility,  unless  he  committed  hari-kari  or  . .  . 

Except  for  he  started  from  behind,  didn’t  he?  At  the  beginning? 

Well,  not  really. 

No. 

He’d  had  some  problems  way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  looked  like, 
but  he’d  pulled  himself  out  of  it.  So  they  were  trying  to  get  a  balanced  ticket. 
And  I  said  you  should  have  a  woman  on  the  ticket.  Well,  Pete  Wilson  wanted 
me  to  run  for  controller  against  McClintock. 

You  actually  had  a  discussion  with  Wilson  about  this? 

Yes. 

How  did  that  discussion  come  about? 

He  called  me  and  said  that  he  would  like  me.  . .  .  Because  he  didn’t  like 
McClintock.  In  fact  nobody  in  Sacramento  likes  McClintock,  but  that’s 
another  story. 

OK. 

But,  anyway,  he  wanted  me  to  run  for  controller.  I  said  I  think  it’s  crazy. 

Why  spend  all  that  money  for  two  Republicans  to  run  against  each  other?  As 
long  as  you’re  trying  to  put  this  together. ...  I  figure  he’s  going  to  lose, 
McClintock’s  going  to  lose.  I  just  thought  that  a  good  one  was  lieutenant 
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governor.  Because,  see,  Carol  Hallett  had  run  for  lieutenant  governor  and  she 
lost,  but  she  was  running  against  the  incumbent,  [Leo  T.]  McCarthy.  And  then 
Marian  Bergeson  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  and  she  lost.  I  think  she  was 
running  against  McCarthy,  too.  It  was  an  open  race. 

Oh,  you  know,  I  should  know — hold  on,  I’ve  got  the  information  here — since 
I  interviewed  Marian,  but  right  at  the  moment  I’m  blanking. 

Seems  to  me  that. . . . 

[Interruption] 

Yeah,  we  double  checked.  So  ’90,  Marian  Bergeson  ran  against  McCarthy. 
And  I  know  that  Carol  Hallett  ran  against  McCarthy.  Now,  I  think 
McCarthy’s  race  was  his  first  for  lieutenant  governor.  I  think  it  was  an  open 
race  when  she  ran,  but  she  couldn’t  get  the  support.  She  couldn’t  get  the 
support,  because  lieutenant  governor,  who  cares  who’s  the  lieutenant 
governor,  right?  Well. . . . 

Yeah.  That’s  ’82  you’re  talking  about,  with  Carol  Hallett. 

So  two  women  had  run,  and  I  just  thought  things  had  changed  between  then 
and  now.  I  said,  “You  know,  we  could  make  a  team.”  Of  course,  Pete  and  I 
got  off  on  a  lot  of  the  wrong  situation,  because  the  minute  he  was  elected  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  go  down  and  talk  to  him  about  Systems  of  Care.  And,  oh, 
yeah,  he  was  going  to  look  into  it,  yes.  It  was  . . . 


YATES: 


This  was  when  he  was  elected  in  ’90? 
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And  I  thought,  great.  We’ve  got  to  fund  all  the  counties.  We’ve  got  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  signed  into  law  in  1987  for  it  to  go  statewide  and  then  we 
only  had  something  like  four  or  five  counties  at  that  time.  Well,  then,  of 
course,  the  deficit  hit  and  I  was  lucky  to  just  keep  it  alive.  But  every  year  I 
went  after  that,  and  every  year  he  always  found  some  way  to  use  the  money 
for  something  else.  Even  to  the  point. . . .  Maybe  he  thought  he  was  satisfying 
me,  but  he  put  something  like  $10  million  in  the  budget  to  do  an  assessment  of 
children  at  risk.  So  now  you’re  going  to  find  out  that  you’ve  got  all  these 
children  at  risk  that  should  be  in  a  program,  but  you  don’t  do  anything,  you 
don’t  have  anything  for  the  program.  So  what  good  is  it? 

But  he  did  call  you  and  talk  to  you  about  running  for  controller? 

Yeah.  Because  we  had. . . .  My  God,  we  had  a  dream  team  that  year.  We  had 
Matt  Fong. 

Matt  Fong? 

Matt  Fong.  We  had  Matt  Fong.  So  we  had  an  Asian.  There  was  the  black 
man  who  ran  for  superintendent  of  schools.  What  was  his  name?  I  can  see 
him.  Some  day  they’re  going  to  say,  “I  remember  that.  .  .  .  But  what  was  her 
name,  what  was  her  name?  I  think  it  started  with  a  W,”  trying  to  remember 
who  I  am. 

I’m  blanking.  I  don’t  have  that  with  me.  I’ve  got  everybody  else.  Anyway.... 
Oh,  God,  he  was  a  good  looking  black  man.  [Wilbert  Smith]  He  was  very 
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articulate.  He  was  really  good.  He  ran  for  superintendent  of  schools.  So  we 
had  Pete  Wilson,  then,  when  he  couldn’t  convince  me.  ...  I  say  no. 

For  controller? 

Controller,  yeah.  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  that.  I  said,  “If  we’re  going  to  do  this, 
we  should  have  the  team.  Whether  you  like  him  or  not. ...”  I  didn’t  like  him. 

I  didn’t  like  McClintock,  but  I  thought  it  was  foolish. 

So  we  had  Pete  Wilson,  I  was  lieutenant,  went  into  the  race,  and  of  course  I 
was  running  against  Stan  Statham.  And  I  beat  Stan,  because  then  Stan  thought 
his  big  thing  was  dividing  the  state  into  two  states.  He  was  running  to  be 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  State  of  California,  but  he  was  wanting  to  break  it 
[California]  in  two  .  .  . 

But  he  did  back  off  on  that,  right,  when  he  ran  for  .  .  . 

He  did,  but  it  still  lingered.  When  we  went  around  the  state  we  found  out  it 
was  still  lingering,  so. . . . 

And  you  had  Bill  Jones  running  for  secretary  of  state. 

Fong  was  running  for  treasurer. 

Dan  Lungren  for  attorney  general.  And  [Charles]  Chuck  Quackenbush  for 
insurance  commissioner.  [Laughter]  We  know  how  that  turned  out.  But 
anyway . . . 

Oh,  that  was. . . .  That,  his  running,  that  killed  me  too. 

Oh,  Quackenbush? 
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Yeah.  Because  what  happened  was  I’m  trying  to  raise  money,  and  I’m  also 
trying  to  get  known  up  in  northern  California  and  all  over.  So  I  call  these 
people  that  I  know.  And  he  became  the  chair  of  the  [California]  Republican 
party  later  on,  but  McGraw,  John  McGraw,  that  had  an  insurance  company 
[McGraw  Group]  in  northern  California,  he. ...  You  know,  when  I  was 
battling  about  the  insurance,  when  they  were  setting  up  because  of  the 
earthquakes  and  all  that.  . . . 

Oh,  you  mean  after  the  Northridge  earthquake?  Well,  that’s  around  that  time. 
Around  that  time,  and  the  legislation  was  going  through  and  everything  else. 
In  response  to  it. 

In  response  to  it.  So  I  could  understand  his  concern  about  that.  But  he  had 

always  said  to  me,  because  of  my  stance  and  what  I  was  saying  about  having 

this  situation,  that  anything  I  wanted  to  run  for,  he  was  there  for  me.  So  I 

figured  I  had  the  support  of  McGraw,  which  meant  the  insurance  industry. 

Then  I  had  the  same  thing  with  [California]  Correctional  Peace  Officers 

* 

[Association].  So  I  thought  I  would  have  support  from  them,  because  they 
supported  me,  because  I  carried  the  very  first  piece  of  legislation  they  ran, 
when  they  weren’t  even  organized.  So  I  figured  I  had  two  good  groups  there, 
that  I  would  be  able  to  raise  some  money. 

So  what  happened  was  that  nobody  was  caring  about  the  lieutenant 
governor’s  race.  It  was  all  to  make  sure  Pete  got  reelected,  as  though  he  was 
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losing,  which  he  wasn’t.  From  about  August  on  into  the  general,  he  was  like 
around  15  or  16  percent  ahead  of  Kathleen  Brown.  He  was  ahead  of  her 
because  she  was.  all  over  the  board.  Every  day  she  came  out  with  a  different 
viewpoint  on  an  issue.  She  was  just  burying  herself.  And  I  thought,  God,  this 
would  be  great,  if  I  could  get  to  be  lieutenant  governor,  because  we  could 
really  work  together.  We  could  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  would  still  be 
pushing  for  Systems  of  Care.  But  it  would  be  great  if  we  could  do  that. 
Nobody  likes  Gray  Davis.  So  I  should  be  getting  some  support  there. 

Well,  what  happens. ...  I  beat  Stan  Statham.  Just  because  more  population 
down  south  than  up  north,  and  I  was  from  the  south,  so  I  was  able  to  beat  him 
on  that.  So  now  I  cannot  raise  money.  I  raise  about  the  amount  of  money  I 
would  raise  if  I  was  running  for  the  senate. 

Y ATES :  What  was  going  on? 

WRIGHT:  The  money  was  all  going  into  Pete. 

YATES  :  Oh,  right.  What  you  just  mentioned,  that’s  still  the  case. 

WRIGHT :  And  then  all  the  others,  you  know.  All  the  others. 

YATES:  So  you’re  having  troubles  raising  money. 

WRIGHT:  I  thought  we  could  run  as  a  team.  Pete  seemed  to  agree  to  that.  I  sat  down 
with  his  movers  and  shakers,  and  I  had  to  do  this  and  this  and  this.  They  had 
me  jumping  through  hoops.  And  I  was  trying  to  jump  through  the  hoops,  but  I 


had  to  get  known,  and  I  didn’t  have  the  money  to  fly  down  to  San  Diego  for  a 
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meeting  and  then  come  back  and  sit  on  the  phones  trying  to  raise  money. 

And  then  the  woman  that  was  my  fimd-raiser,  she  [Ann  LeGassick]  turns 
around  and  she  goes  to  work  for  Pete.  So  now  I  have  somebody  else  I  have  to 
get.  And  the  gal  I  got  was  good.  Sabina  Pellesier  was  good.  But  I’m 
competing  against  the  governor.  And  you  know  we  just  got  to  get  him 
elected,  we  can’t  bear  to  have  him  lose.  Which  was  true,  but  let’s  look  at  the 
polls.  He  could  have. ...  So  anyway,  he  was.  supposed  to  help  me.  I  didn’t 
get  any  money  from  him.  I  did  commercials  for  TV,  and  I  had  them,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  help  me  with  that.  And  I’m  going  crazy  because  I  just.  ...  In 
my  gut  I  felt  I  could  beat  Gray  Davis.  Nobody  likes  him,  but  you’ve  got  to  get 
the  word  out.  I  even  did  a  book.  We  called  it  Gray’s  Anatomy,  and  it  was  all 
the  flip  flops  he  had  done  while  he  was  in.  office,  from  being  in  the  legislature 
to  being  controller  and  everything  else.  We  had  it  all  there,  all  his  flip  flops. 
But  I  couldn’t  get  it  mailed.  I  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  mail  it  all  over  the 
state. 

So  I  was  just  beating  myself.  I  could  do  it,  I  could  do  it.  I  could  do  it.  So  I 
would  drive.  I  was  driving  all  over  the  place.  You  drive  out  to  the  north 
coast,  into  the  timber  industry.  You  spend  five  hours  to  get  in  there,  where  if 
you  had  a  plane  you’d  be  in  there  in  twenty  minutes.  But  for  the  roads  and 
everything  it  was  five  hours  to  get  in  and  five  hours  to  get  out.  So  I  was  trying 
to  do  as  many  calls  as  I  could,  but  it  just. . . .  But  I  did,  I  raised  $1  million, 
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$200,000 1  spent  in  the  primary,  $800,000  in  the  general. 

I  got  three  million  votes.  Davis  got  a  little  over  four  million  votes.  So  I 
just  figured  that  I  could  have  beat  him.  Of  course  he  never  forgave  me  for 
that.  So  that’s  how  I  have  my  run-ins  with  Davis. 

Even  though  he  won? 

Even  though  he  won,  yeah.  He’s  a  very  vindictive  man. 

Well,  let  me  ask  you,  historically  the  lieutenant  governor  position  is  known  as 
not  being  all  that  powerful. 

It’s  up  to  the  governor. 

I  was  curious  what  attracted  you  to  that  particular  position? 

Because  I  figured  that  sitting  there,  first  of  all,  I  would  have  been  the  first 
woman  that  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.  And  I  could  have  some 
influence.  I  felt  that  if  I  only  went  for  like  one  objective,  not  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten. . . .  Just  one.  And  the  one,  of  course,  was  the  Systems  of  Care 
for  children,  and  I  figured  I  could  do  that.  And  then,  who  knows?  Because  if 
I  won  in  ’94,  then  we  would  come  along  in  ’98,  Wilson  was  then  out  on  term 
limits.  Would  I  run  in  ’98?  I  don’t  know  if  I  would  have  run  for  governor. 
Maybe  I  would  have,  or  maybe  I  would  have  stayed  lieutenant  governor, 
depending  on  who  the  Republican  was  that  was  going  to  run  for  governor. 

So  your  relationship  with  Wilson  at  that  point  was  such  that  you  felt  like  you 
could  have  a  good  working  dynamic? 
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WRIGHT:  Yeah,  because  I  stood  up  for  him  in  the  caucus  on  many  issues.  The  things  I 

didn’t  stand  up  for  seemed  to  be  the  things  that  really  drove  him  crazy.  One  of 
the  things  that  stands  out  in  my  mind,  he  wanted  to  give  a  governor’s  diploma 
to  kids  for  coming  out  of  high  school,  because  he  was  into  education  then.  He 
was  going  to  be  all  education,  education,  education.  And  it  was  crazy.  If  you 
graduated  high  school  and  you  wanted  to  go  to  college,  it  would  not  be  the 
governor’s  diploma  that  was  going  to  get  you  into  college,  it  was  going  to  be 
the  diploma  that  said  that  you  completed  the  course.  And  he  was  going  to 
spend  something  like  $10  million  on  it?  I  wouldn’t  go  along  with  it.  There 
were  a  couple  of  other  issues.  And  of  course  he  didn’t  like  my  welfare,  wasn’t 
supportive  of  welfare. 

YATES:  Right,  and  that’s  later  on,  though 

WRIGHT :  That  was  later  on. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  but . . . 

YATES:  So  I  was  curious,  at  that  point  in  ’94  . . . 

WRIGHT:  So  my  point  was  still. . . .  Because  even  when  I  was  in  the  assembly  we  had 
this  woman  that  represented  the  American  Medical  Association  that  did  this 
polling  on  women  and  what  everybody. . . .  That’s  when  everybody  was 
talking  about  comparable  worth  for  women  and  that  women  had  to  have  equal 
rights  and  all  this  whole  bit,  and  I  brought  her  out,  because  guess  what  was  on 
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the  agenda?  And  this  was  back  in  the  eighties,  early  eighties.  You  talk  to 
women,  it  was  child  care.  It  was  child  care.  That  was  the  number  one  issue, 
number  one  throughout  the  United  States.  And  so  I  had  her  come  out,  I  paid 
for  her  to  come  out  and  make  a  presentation  while  we  were  having  our  retreat. 
And  the  guys  walked  out  on  it.  It  was  like  an  afterthought  on  their  agenda, 
and  then  they  walked  out  on  it.  She  had  all  these  charts  and  everything,  and 
all  the  polling  made.  . . . 

They  just  didn’t  want  to  hear  it? 

They  didn’t  want  to  hear  it.  They  didn’t  want  to  hear  it.  So  that  was  it.  So  I 
just  figured  those  were  the  issues  and  we  could  work  it  out.  We  could  work  it 
out.  Because,  again,  I  looked  at  Wilson  as  being  a  moderate. 

Now,  you  know.  I’m  thinking  about  a  few  things  you  said  about  the 
Republican  Caucus  during  the  eighties,  and  you  know  the  drive — I  think  it 
was  Pat  Nolan’s  goal — to  get  more  Republicans  in  there  and,  of  course  .  .  . 
Well,  that’s  . . . 

That  was  part  of . . . 

That  was  the  thrust,  yeah. 

So  in  the  nineties,  I’m  just  curious  as  to  .  . . 

Well,  the  nineties  we  were  going  to  do  it. 

Things  were  looking  good  for  the  Republican  party. 


WRIGHT :  All  we  needed  was  an  equal,  fair  reapportionment. 
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So  what’s  going  on  in  the  Republican  Caucus,  then,  in  the  senate?  In  terms  of 
being  able  to  go  forward  with  an  agenda? 

Well,  we  got  a  couple  of  conservatives  in  there  that  didn’t  want  to  keep  Ken 
[Maddy]  in.  But  Ken  was  so  articulate. 

You  mean  because  he  was  too  moderate?  Or  why? 

Yeah.  See,  the  conservatives. . . .  See,  what  bothers  me  is  how  can  you 
represent.  . . .  Right  now  it’s  about  800,000  in  a  senate  seat,  and  400,000  in  the 
assembly. 

That’s  incredible,  isn’t  it? 

Isn’t  it?  When  I  ran  it  was  225,000.  Of  course  I  had  about  250,000  in  1980. 
The  population’s  just . . . 

By  1990  it  was  in  the  three  hundreds  and  now  it’s  over  400,000  in  the 
assembly  seat.  How  can-  you  represent  these  people  and  be  so — blinders.  And 
it  has  to  be  perfect,  you  have  to  believe  in  everything,  and  that  isn’t  the 
Republican  party. 

The  Republican  party  is  family.  If  you  believe  in  family  then  you’ve  got  to 
support  family.  You  can’t  support  family  and  then  pull  some  of  the  stuff  that 
you  do  on  people,  because  first  of  all  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  And 
secondly  we  bring  these  children  into  the  world  and  we’re  not  going  to  take 
care  of  them.  Maybe  we  don’t  like  the  woman  that  lives  across  the  street  that 
had  the  baby,  but  that  child  is  still  there,  and  that  child  deserves  an  education 
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and  an  opportunity  to  grow  up  a  responsible  adult.  And  so  if  the  parents  aren’t 
doing  it  because  they  can’t  or  won’t,  it’s  going  to  fall  on  the  state.  So  do  it  in 
a  cost  effective  way.  But  we  have  to  do  it.  And  make  them  toe  the  mark. 

But  they  weren’t  even  interested  in  discussing  these  things. 

No,  no,  no.  But  that’s  why  I  said  women  are  more  to  policy,  men  are  more  to 
the  power.  See,  I  always  felt  that  you  get  elected  to  office. . . .  And  I’ll  tell 
you,  when  I  won  the  assembly  seat  I  was  in  awe  that  I  did  it.  I  felt  in  my 
stomach  a  gut  feeling  I  was  going  to  win,  and  I  worked  real  hard  to  win  that 
election.  I  was  running  against,  as  I  told  you,  five  men.  I  was  going  to  win,  I 
just  knew,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  do  it.  But  that  was  still  scary.  You  had  to 
wait  until  all  the  votes  were  counted,  you  know.  And  then  when  they  were,  I 
did  it.  And  then  I  was  driving  down  the  freeway  and  I  thought  to  myself,  “My 
God,  I  have  to  represent  all  these  people.” 

To  me  that’s  what’s  lacking  in  some  of  their  thought  process.  With  power 
comes  responsibility.  You  have  a  responsibility.  And  they  don’t  see  it  that 
way.  It’s  always  the  power,  it’s  always  the  power  of  the  politics.  It’s  all  the 
politics.  Well,  what  are  they  doing  right  now  with  this  budget?  Have  you 
heard  any  Republicans  come  forward  with  a  proposal  as  to  how  to  alleviate  the 
problem  we  have?  No.  And  we  didn’t  have  it  in  the  nineties,  either.  Except 
there  was  a  little  more.  ...  I  wouldn’t  say  we  didn’t  have  any,  we  had  some, 
because  after  all  it  was  a  Republican  governor. 
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But,  no,  we’re  not  going  to  participate.  Well,  that  isn’t  what  you  got 
elected  for.  So  you  don’t  participate,  you’re  going  to  disagree  with 
everything,  you’re  not  going  to  negotiate.  The  best  pieces  of  legislation  are 
written  because  negotiations  take  place.  Because  that’s  what  it’s  all  about,  is 
negotiating.  I’m  not  saying  you  have  to  negotiate  your  philosophy  away.  You 
don’t.  What  you  truly  believe  in,  you  don’t  negotiate  that  away.  And  I  never 
did.  And  women  are  pretty  much  that  way. 

But  here  we  got  a  fair  reapportionment  in  1990.  Go  down  and  see  how 
many  Republican  women  were  there  in  1990,  and  how  many  Republican 
women  were  in  2000.  Tell  you  something? 

YATES:  Let  me  wrap  up  today  with _ I  just  want  to  at  least  get  your  take  on  what 

became  a  very  big  issue,  which  is  deregulation  of  electricity. 

WRIGHT :  As  I  said,  I  was  opposed  to  it. 

YATES:  I’m  curious  as  to  . . . 

WRIGHT:  But  I  did  vote  for  it  in  the  end. 

YATES:  You  did. 

WRIGHT:  Yes. 

YATES:  OK.  I’m  curious  as  to  . . . 

WRIGHT:  I  voted  because  there  was  no  opposition,  not  from  consumer  groups  and  not 
from  the  utilities,  it  seemed  all  was  well.  I  don’t  know  which  it  was. 


YATES:  And  what  were  the  discussions  in  the  caucus? 
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WRIGHT:  Well,  first  of  all,  federal  government  was  talking  about  deregulation.  Because 
they  had  deregulated  the  phone  company.  Hurray. 

YATES:  That  turned  out  really  well,  didn’t  it?  [Laughter] 

WRIGHT:  Look  at  your  phone  bill.  I  can  remember  when  my  phone  bill  was  ten  or 
twelve  dollars.  And  then  look  at  your  phone  bill  today. 

YATES:  You  know,  hold  on  one  second.  We’re  at  the  end. 

[End  Tape  9,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  10,  Side  A] 

YATES:  You  were  just  getting  started  on  talking  about  what  was  going  on  with 
deregulation. 

WRIGHT:  I  just.  .  . .  And  maybe  it’s  because  you  have  an  understanding  of 

whether.  . . .  Maybe  it  was  because  of  cable  TV  that  I  saw  it.  If  a  cable 
company  comes  in  and  they  pay  for  all  the  wiring  to  go  down  the  street  and 
they  pay  for  all  the  wiring  into  the  homes,  why  should  they  have  to  give  that 
up  for  somebody  else  to  come  in  and  use  it?  Another  company  comes  in,  “Oh, 
you’re  already  wired,  I’ll  just  sell  you  our  program.”  Why?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  you  want  to  have  two,  three,  four,  five  wires  being  pulled  down  the 
street  and  pulled  into  your  house,  so  you  can  decide  which  one  you  want  to 
use?  [Laughter]  No.  And  to  me  that  was  in  the  back  of  my  mind:  when  I 
represented  or  understood  cable,  because  I  worked  for  the  cable  company, 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  cable.  So  then  I  saw  electricity  was  the  same  way. 
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YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


Gas  was  the  same  way.  So  then  it  needed  regulation.  It’s  something  that  the 
state  has  to  come  in. 

So  it’s  a  necessity? 

That’s  right. 

Versus  what  you  mentioned,  which  is  cable  is  not  necessarily  a  necessity. 
That’s  right,  that  wasn’t.  And  yet  I  could  see  that.  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  even 
more  so  when  you’re  talking  about  gas,  electric  and  phones?  Because  your 
communication. ...  You  have  to  have  communication.  And  water. 

So  what  were  the  discussions  in  the  caucus  that  you  remember? 

Well,  the  best  part  was  that  we  were  kind  of  waiting  to  see  what  was  going  to 
come  up,  because  there  were  these  meetings  being  held  all  the  time.  Brulte 
was  on  that,  Steve  Peace,  and  I  can’t  think  of  who  else  was  sitting  on  that 
committee.  It  was  like  a  conference  committee  on  a  bill.  You  had  three 
people  from  each  side. 

So  it  was  whoever  was  on  Utilities  [and  Commerce  Committee]  and  what  the 
equivalent  was  in  the  senate  [Energy,  Utilities,  and  Communications 
Committee]. 

Yeah.  And  so  they  were  working  this  whole  thing  out.  Steve  Peace  was  really 
running  roughshod  over  everybody.  You’re  going  to  sit  at  the  table  and 
you’re  not  going  to  get  up  until  we  have  an  agreement.  And  of  course  at  that 
point  Pete  Wilson  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  have  California  one  of  the 
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first  ones  that  was  deregulated.  And  we  went  along  with  that.  .  . .  Which  you 
do.  If  somebody’s  representing  you,  sitting  on  a  committee  such  as  that,  and 
they’re  there. . . .  And  there  were  all  these  meetings  at  night.  We  were  always 
meeting  late  at  night  and  going  on,  and  Jim  [Brulte]  would  come  in  and  say, 
“Oh,  boy,  what  a  night.  But  we’re  getting  there,  we’re  getting  there.”  So  you 
thought,  “OK.”  But  to  me,  when  you  have  that  kind  of  an  issue,  you’re 
usually  inundated  with  lobbyists  from  both  sides. 

YATES:  You  mean  both  for  and  against  the  issue. 

WRIGHT :  Yeah.  So  you  kind  of  weigh  what  they’re  saying,  then  you  go  through  with 
the  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  whole  thing  back  and  forth  before  you  make  a 
decision  what  you’re  going  to  do.  And  I  started  out,  I  couldn’t  see  it.  I  just 
couldn’t  see  it.  So  it  went  on  and  on  and  on,  and  finally  this  was  the 
agreement,  it  was  wonderful,  Jim  got  up  and  spoke  on  its  behalf,  and  Steve 
Peace  did,  and  I  didn’t  have  anyone  come  and  see  me  and  tell  me  it  was  no 
good.  I  thought,  “I  have  to  have  a  reason  if  I’m  going  to  vote  against  it.  I 
have  to  say,  ‘This  is  the  reason.’”  And  outside  my  gut  feeling  I  didn’t  have  a 
reason  not  to  vote  for  it.  Everybody  wanted  it.  The  consumers  were  for  it, 
because  it  would  be  less  money  you’d  have  to  pay  on  your  bills.  The  electric 
company  was  supportive  of  it.  Everybody  was  for  it.  So  the  bill  went  out. 

The  problem  came. . . .  When  they  first  had  it  up  and  running,  the  minute 


San  Diego  had  those  spikes  in  their  rates  we  should  have  had  a  hearing. 
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YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


YATES: 


WRIGHT: 


Wanted  to  have  a  hearing  in  the  senate  the  committee  that  had  jurisdiction  and 
[Governor]  Davis  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  had  his  own  agenda  of  how  he  was 
going  to  do  things.  He  wasn’t  going  to  have  any  feathers  ruffled  or  anything. 
So  he  didn’t  want  to  do  it.  Didn’t  want  to  do  it.  Just  give  them  some  money. 
So  he  signed  off  on  the  legislation  that  went  through — I  think  it  was  Dede 
Alpert  that  carried  it — that  gave  the  bailout  to  San  Diego.  Because  we  had  the 
money,  what  the  heck.  Bailed  out  San  Diego.  Well,  the  first  thing  you  know, 

I  left  office  and. . . . 

Yes,  and  everything  just  went  from  there. 

And  then  everybody  got  hit.  Everybody  got  hit.  It  wasn’t  just  San  Diego.  But 
San  Diego  was  low  man  on  the  totem  pole.  You  had  PG  &  E  [Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company],  [Southern  California]  Edison,  and  then  San  Diego.  Well, 
the  minute  San  Diego. . . .  San  Diego  would  be  the  first  one  to  have  problems 
because  they  didn’t  have  the  pool  of  rate  payers  and  they  didn’t  have  that  large 
of  a  company  as  Edison  and  PG  &  E  had.  So  that  should  have  been. . . .  The 
minute  they  got  hit,  you  should  have  known  it  was  going  to  go  up  the  pole. 

In  retrospect,  what  do  you  think  could  have  been  done  differently  in  terms  of 
that  particular  piece  of  legislation  that  might  have  averted  this? 

Well,  first  of  all,  if  you  asked  anybody  who  voted  for  it,  they  don’t  know  what 
they  voted  for.  And  in  the  end  I  found  out  I  didn’t  know  what  I  voted  for 
either.  I  voted  because  both  sides  said  it  was  a  good. . . . 
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YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


YATES: 


There  was  no  analysis  that  came  out  and  kind  of  gave  another  perspective. 
No,  no,  no.  It’s  the  same  with  the  budget.  You’ve  got  to  watch  these  things. 
That’s  why  you  always  have  somebody  on  your  staff  who. . . .  Especially,  I 
had  somebody  for  health  and  I  had  somebody  for  natural  resources  and  I  had 
someone  for  education  that  was  watching  all  this  stuff  for  me,  so  that  I  knew 
what  was  in  the  budget.  So  when  I  voted  I  was  always  comfortable  with  the 
budget.  Either  if  I  voted  against  or  I  voted  for  it,  I  was  always  comfortable 
with  it,  because  I  did  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  budget. 

But  this  thing,  it  was  in  conference.  But  nobody.  ...  You  know,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  bill  comes  at  you  and  everybody’s  saying,  “It’s  OK,  it’s  fine.  You 
know,  let’s  get  this  thing  over  and  done  with,  we’re  getting  to  the  end  of 
session,  get  it  and  go.”  And  to  this  day. ...  I  wasn’t  comfortable  with  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  by  it.  There’s  a  problem  that 
the  companies  were  coming  in  asking  for  increases  in  rates  and  all  this  was 
supposed  to  be  so  costly,  and  that’s  what  we  should  have  been  looking  at. 
How  do  we  make  it  more  cost  effective?  See,  my  point  is  always  cost 
effective.  There’s  some  things  you  have  to  pay  for  and  some  things  you  can 
maybe  set  off  until  another  day  to  pay  for,  or  it’s  something  you  can  just  do 
without  and  don’t  have  to  worry  about  paying  for  it.  That  was  it,  but  I  was 
never  comfortable  with  it. 

Well,  great.  Why  don’t  we  wrap  up  for  today,  if  that  sounds  good? 
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WRIGHT:  OK. 

YATES:  Thank  you  very  much. 
[End  Tape  10,  Side  A] 
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[Session  8,  June  6,  2002] 

[Begin  Tape  1 1,  Side  A] 

YATES:  OK.  Great,  let’s  get  started.  Good  morning. 

WRIGHT :  Good  morning. 

YATES:  We  ended  last  time  with  a  fairly  thorough  discussion  of  the  time  you  were  in 
the  senate,  from  1992-2000.  But  before  I  move  on  to  some  more  general  and 
then  summary  type  questions,  I  did  want  to  at  least  touch  on  your  last 
campaign  and  election,  which  was  in  1996,  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  what 
happened  there  with  that  campaign. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  as  I  recall,  I  don’t  think  I  had  any  opposition  in  the  primary. 

YATES:  No,  you  didn’t. 

WRIGHT:  I  didn’t  think  I  did. 

YATES:  Yeah. 

WRIGHT:  Sometimes,  these  campaigns,  they  all  run  together. 

YATES:  Here  are  the  sheets,  just  so  you  can.  . .  .  The  Secretary  of  State’s  Statement  of 
Vote.  That’s  the  primary. 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  John  Birke.  Of  course,  how  could  I  forget  John?  He  was  a  young  man 
who  I  thought  really  didn’t  know  what  he  stood  for,  or  what  he  was  talking 
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YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 

YATES: 

WRIGHT: 


about.  And  the  thing  that  stuck  in  my  mind  was  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
they  had  a.  .  .  I  guess  you  would  call  it  a  forum  between  the  candidates.  And 
it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up  and  speak.  And  it  was  all  the  chambers,  the 
United  Chambers  [of  Commerce  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley],  so  practically 
every  chamber  over  there  was  represented.  And  he  gets  up  and  he  absolutely 
talks  against  business.  That  was  his  presentation.  Total  control  and  don’t  let 
them  run  away  with  the  store.  He  just  went  on  and  on.  And  I  sat  there  and 
thought,  “There’s  nothing  for  me  to  say,  this  guy’s  just  killed  himself.” 
Especially  in  the  business  community. 

So  that’s  why  I  always  felt  he  was  just. ...  He  had  his  name  put  on  the 
ballot  and  then  went  out  and  did  his  thing  and  had  no  intentions  of  putting  out 
any  major  campaign.  Because  I  don’t  even  recall  any  literature  coming  in 
from  him. 

And,  as  you  just  mentioned,  there  were  no  other  Republican  candidates. 

No. 

A  fairly  straightforward  race,  then. 

I  would  say  so. 

OK.  Anything  different  in  your  campaign  fund-raising  at  that  point  compared 
to  your  earlier  experiences? 

No,  because  all  I  was  looking  at. ...  I  had  made  a  statement  that,  you  know, 
“We’re  still  dealing  with  people,  and  I  don’t  care  whether  they’re  representing 
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some  special  interest  or  not,  you’re  still  dealing  with  people.”  And  I  always 
felt  that  I  would  like  to. . . .  The  last  year  I  was  in  office  what  I  would  like  to 
have  done  was  have  enough  money  in  my  till  that  I  could  turn  around  and 
have  my  normal  type  fund-raiser  in  Sacramento,  but  instead  not  charge,  and 
invite  those  people — even  if  they  had  changed  representation — that  had 
consistently  come  and  represented  whatever  their  cause  was  at  my  breakfast  in 
the  morning.  I  always  had  a  breakfast  on  Valentine’s  Day.  And  so  that’s  what 
I  did.  I  was  able  to  do  that.  So  there  was  no  actual  “give  me  money”  my  last 
year.  What  it  was,  was  inviting  these  people. . . . 

I  did  the  same  thing  down  here.  I  invited  those  people  who  had  religiously 
come  to  my  fund-raisers  in  the  district,  and  turned  around  and  had  my  “Night 
in  Italy”,  with  all  the  Italian  food  and  the  singing  and  the  whole  bit.  I  sang  at 
my  events  and  did  that  whole  bit.  And  didn’t  charge  them.  So  that  was  my 
whole  aim.  So  if  I  had  the  campaign  which  I  did  in  ’96  there  was  not  the  need 
for  a  lot  of  money.  I  didn’t  worry  about  it. 

YATES:  So  you  were  able  to  do  those  types  of  things. 

WRIGHT:  Yes,  I  was  able  to  have  my  fund-raiser  to  raise  the  money  that  I  needed  for 
that  campaign  in  ’96,  and  then  for  expenses,  because  any  time  I  had  to  go 
anywhere  to  make  a  speech  or  something  like  that,  my  expenses  went  against 
my  campaign  committee.  So  I  just  raised  enough  money  basically  to  keep  that 
on  board,  and  then  the  last  year  made  sure  that  when  we  filed  my  1999 
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statement  that  I  had  enough  money  in  the  till  for  the  year  2000,  that  would 
take  care  of  my  expenses  up  until  leaving  office,  but  would  also  be  able  to  do 
the  two  things  I  wanted  to  do,  which  was  have  an  event  without  charging. 

And  I  was  able  to  do  that,  so  I  was  happy.  So  we  closed  out,  we  closed  our 
books,  we  didn’t  have  any  money  in  the  bank. 

YATES:  OK.  Well,  let  me  move  on  to  some  more  general  type  things.  And  this  is 
backtracking  a  little  bit,  but  in,  well,  I  guess  it’s  about  the  mid-eighties  the 
FBI  [Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation]  began  their  sting,  which  became 
known. ...  I  saw  one  place  it  was  called  "Shrimpgate,"  and  it  led  eventually  to 
the  conviction  of  several  legislators  for  extortion,  and  it  impacted  both  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  Republican  party.  So  why  don’t  you  take  a  minute 
to  talk  about  it?  You  were  serving  in  the  assembly  at  the  time.  What  do  you 
remember  about  what  was  going  on  with  that  particular,  I  don’t  know  if  you 
want  to  call  it  incident,  but. . . . 

WRIGHT:  It  was  major.  It  was  major.  Because  I  didn’t  like  the  way  in  which  it  was 

done  as  far  as  the  FBI  was  concerned,  but  something  had  to  be  done.  Because 
there  was  no  question  about  it,  there  were  instances  where.  .  .  . 

One  that  sticks  out  in  my  mind  was  the  airlines.  The  employees  of  the 
airlines  were  wanting  to  be  able  to  come  in  and  basically  be  the  owners  of  the 
airlines.  And  they  wanted  that  opportunity.  And  my  mind  is  a  little  fuzzy  as 
to  exactly  what  it  was  called — it  was  called  ownership,  partnership,  or 
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whatever — but  they  felt  that  they  could  do  better  as  employees  if  they  had  a 
say  in  the  business.  And  I  thought  it  was  only  appropriate  that  they  be  given 
the  opportunity.  I  didn’t  necessarily  think  it  was  good  or  bad.  I  thought  in 
some  instances  it  had  its  good  points  and  other  instances  it  had  its  bad  points. 
It  was  still  something  that  was  regulated  outside  the  State  of  California, 
basically.  It  was  regulated  by  the  federal  government.  So  once  you  have 
government  involved  in  it,  there’s  always  an  opportunity  for  improvement 
someplace. 

But  the  thing  that  really  stuck  out  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  think  had  a  big 
bearing  on  everything  that  happened  after — after,  and  even  before.  ...  As  I 
told  you,  in  1980  it  was  the  Republicans  in  the  assembly  that  made  Willie 
Brown  the  speaker.  And  they  didn’t  really  scrutinize  some  of  the  agreements 
they  made,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  more 
concerned  about  reapportionment  than  anything  else.  And  so  with  an 
agreement  from  Willie  that  he  was  going  to  quote  unquote  take  care  of  us, 
they  lined  up  the  votes,  except  the  three  that  didn’t  vote  for  him,  that  voted  for 
Berman. 

YATES:  Right,  right. 

WRIGHT:  But  I  thought  some  of  our  guys  were  really  hypocritical,  because  their  biggest 
complaint,  really,  was  that  the  controlling  party,  which  was  the 
Democrats.  . . .  They  had  the  majority  vote,  they  did  control  the  house,  and 
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with  the  strong  leader  that  they  had  in  Willie — because  Willie  had  been 
around  a  long  time,  he  knew  all  the  comers,  and  he  knew  where  all  the  bodies 
were  hidden  too,  for  that  matter — money  just  flowed  into  their  campaign 

coffers.  And  it  was  Willie  that  was  doing  it.  There  were  members - I  told 

you,  when  they  tried  to  overturn  Willie  as  speaker,  how  they  thought  that  by 
picking  a  Hispanic  in  Calderon  to  be  speaker  that  he  would  just  naturally  bring 
in  all  the  Hispanic  votes  in  the  caucus.  Most  of  them  owed  their  life  to  Willie, 
their  political  life  to  Willie,  and  so  they  weren’t  about  to  turn  on  him. 

The  biggest  thing  and  the  most  important  thing  in  the  legislature  is  that  you 
are  a  person  of  your  word.  If  you’re  going  to  say  something,  do  it.  If  you’re 
not,  say  you’re  not.  Because  that’s  the  only  thing  you  really  have  going  for 
you,  is  your  word.  That  people  can  rely  on  you.  And  that  isn’t  just 
necessarily  what’s  going  on  in  the  capital,  but  your  whole  constituency,  they 
can  rely  on  you  to  make  what  kind  of  decisions  you’re  going  to  be  making  for 
them. 

So  with  that  understood,  and  with  Willie  now  the  speaker,  and  being  able, 
even  under  some  of  the  restrictions  that  were  passed. . . .  And  I  said  time  and 
time  again  that  the  human  mind  is  just  fascinating  what  they  can  come  up 
with,  and  for  every  rule  or  law  that  you  lay  down,  there’s  someone  in  a  comer 
someplace  rustling  through  the  pages  and  coming  up  with  an  idea  of  how  you 
can  get  around  it.  And  that’s  what  happened.  So  you  passed  campaign  reform 
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and  they  got  something  else  out  of  it.  And  the  biggest  thing  that  was  coming 
down  the  pipe  at  the  time  was  what  we  called  independent  expenditures.  As 
long  as  I  kept  you  at  arm’s  distance  from  me  and  didn’t  know  everything  you 
were  doing,  you  could  raise  money  for  me  and  spend  money  on  my 
campaigns,  as  long  as  my  handwriting  wasn’t  on, the  plan.  So  Willie  had 
independent  expenditures  going.  And  you  could  say  people  paid  a  price  to  get 
something  to  the  legislature  if  they  wanted  to. 

I  think  the  one  that  stood  out,  really,  was  with  these  airline  people,  because 
they  came  and  they  only  had  a  little  bit  of  money.  And  I’m  saying  a  little  bit, 
it  was  a  lot  of  money,  but  compared  to  the  other  ones  that  just  keep  pouring 
money  into  support  for  or  against  a  proposition,  or  whatever  was  going  on,  or 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  going  through  the  legislature,  they  had  limited 
funds.  We  had  gone  through  the  whole  process  in  the  assembly  where  their 
piece  of  legislation  was  going  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  make  an  attempt 
to  set  it  up  as  a  employee  owned  business.  They  had  been  pouring  money  into 
people  who  sat  on  the  committee  that  would  hear  the  bill,  and  to  Willie,  who 
would  be  setting  the  times,  because  as  a  speaker  you  had  control  as  to  whether 
a  bill  was  going  to  be  heard  or  not  heard,  because  if  your  chairman  of  that 
committee  didn’t  want  to  do  what  you  wanted  him  to  do  you’d  just  change  the 
chairman.  So  anybody  who  wanted  to  have  the  pride  of  being  a  chairman  of 
an  important  committee  in  the  state  assembly  wasn’t  going  to  buck  Willie.  So 
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that’s  what  was  happening.  All  this  was  going  on,  and  I  was  watching  these 
poor  people  being  bled. 

And  now  it  came,  it  was  to  be  a  final  vote.  And  it  was  on  Thursday.  The 
guys  were  flat  broke.  They  didn’t  have  any  more  money.  They’d  poured 
money  into  the  whole  thing.  Maxine  Waters,  who  was  Willie’s  lieutenant, 
gets  up  on  the  floor  and  basically  places  this  on  the  agenda  to  be  voted  on  on 
Monday  instead  of  Thursday.  Which  meant  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
these  guys  are  going  to  be  bled  for  more  money  which  they  didn’t  have.  And 
Monday  it  was  defeated.  So  it  was  like  if  you  didn’t  put  enough  money  in  the 
till  you  lost  it.  And  those  were  the  things  that  were  bothersome. 

Well,  Pat  Nolan  as  head  of  the  Republican  Caucus  was  determined  that  we 
were  going  to  get  some  of  that  money.  And  so  we  were  supposed  to  do  all 

this _ We  were  going  all  over  the  state,  we  were  having  meetings  in  the 

agricultural  community,  showing  how  the  Republicans  were  better  for  them 
for  representation  than  the  Democrats.  Which  was  fine.  And  all  the  other 
issues  and  committees  and  that.  And  we  were  going  all  over  the  place.  One 
of  the  things  that  was  getting  to  Pat  was  the  fact  that  Willie  was  still  raising 
money.  When  you  have  all  that  money  to  spend  you’re  bound  to  pick  up  some 
seats. 

Do  I  have  proof  that  I  can  tell  you  here  in  black  and  white?  I  saw  the  plan? 
I  didn’t.  Because  that  was  another  thing  Pat  and  those  guys  were  doing,  the 
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so-called  Prop.  13  babies  who  then  became  the  cadre  that  I  thought  I  belonged 
to.  But  I  found  out  decisions  weren’t  made. ...  It  was  really  a  waste  of  time 
to  sit  there  and  have  lunch  with  these  guys,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
everything  we  discussed  or  any  ideas  we  were  coming  up  with  to  make  things 
better  for  our  group  had  already  been  decided.  Because  these  guys,  the  night 
before  or  days  before  or  whatever,  had  met.  The  ones  that  basically  were  the 
movers  in  the  caucus.  So  Pat  was  really  upset  that  we  couldn’t  seem  to  get 
any  kind  of  control.  And  it  was  funny  because  he  was  still  cutting  deals  with 
Willie.  His  wife  [Gail  Nolan]  had  gotten  a  job  because  Willie  Brown  got  it  for 
Pat. 

Something  else  happened,  and  Pat  was  able  to  work  it  out  for  his  own 
personal. . . .  But  I  can’t  think  of  anyone  else  that  would  have  done  it,  because 
why  would  anyone  care?  But  there  was  $1,000  in  cash  put  under  the  door  of 
Willie  Brown  and  it  was  done  with  the  idea  of  catching  him,  because  you 
couldn’t  take  cash.  So  it  was  the  idea  of  getting  Willie  caught.  And  then  it 
was  leaked  to  the  FBI,  what  was  going  on  in  the  capitol.  And  so  they  started 
the  investigation. 

And  that’s  what  led  to  the  set  up  of  this  shrimp  factory.  Supposed  shrimp. . . . 
Yeah.  But,  again,  I  still  don’t  understand  why  our  guys  didn’t  look  at  it  more 
closely. 

How  do  you  mean? 
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Well,  a  piece  of  legislation  comes  and  it  doesn’t  make  much  sense,  I  always 
investigate  it  and  try  to  find  out  where  it  was  coming  from. 

You’re  talking  about  the  one  dealing  with  the  shrimp  factory? 

Yeah,  that  was  the  one,  that  was  the  one  that  was  to  catch  everybody  into  it. 
So  who  voted  for  it  and  who  voted  against  it? 

Well,  I  had  to  have  been  one  of  the  ones  that  voted  against  it  because,  again, 
as  I  recall  the  way  it  was  put  together,  it  was  basically  a  local  government 
issue  as  I  saw  it.  So  I  voted  against  it.  Let  the  locals  decide  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  But  I  kind  of  feel  that  our  guys  had  their  hand  in  trying  to  trip  up 
Willie  and  he  was  too  smart.  He  was  too  smart.  He’d  been  around  too  long. 
But  obviously  also  Pat  Nolan  eventually . . . 

But  Pat  was  doing. . . .  Again,  Pat  was  doing  the  same  thing. 

Exactly.  OK. 

He  was  doing  the  same  thing.  And  how  stupid  of  him  to  go  and  meet  in  a 
hotel,  in  somebody’s  hotel  room.  I  never  met  anybody  in  any  hotel  rooms. 
Well,  that  was  . . . 

I  had  dinner,  private  dinners  that  I  went  to.  But  not  necessarily. . . .  Even 
though  you  knew  they  were  driving  for  something,  it  was  never  one  of  those 
things  where  the  business  were  discussed. 

Well,  that  leads  me  to  my  next  line  of  inquiry  I  guess,  because  the  topic  of 
lobbyists  obviously  has  come  up  at  various  points  during  our  discussions,  but 
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we  really  haven’t  talked  about  the  role  of  the  lobbyists  and  what  your  own 
personal  philosophy  was  in  terms  of  how  you  worked  with  lobbyists. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  there  were  some  lobbyists  that  would  never  come  to  see  me  because 
they  just  figured  I  was  a  lost  cause.  And  that’s  what  happened  with  a  lot  of 
the  Republicans,  because  you’re  conservative.  You  know,  you’re 
conservative,  you’re  not  going  to  go  for  this,  you’re  not  going  to  go  for  that. 

So  why  waste  their  time?  They’d  get  the  ones  that  they  thought  were  the  ones 
that  could  be  kind  of  swayed. 

YATES:  Was  that  also,  do  you  think,  because  you  were  in  the  minority  versus  the 
majority?  So  the  votes  really  mattered  from  the  majority  party? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  sure.  Because,  for  example,  as  I  said,  when  they  tried  to  dump  me  off 
Rules,  in  reality  it  was  just  the  actions  of  the  house,  where  you  picked  who 
was  going  to  sit  on  Rules  from  your  particular  caucus  and  then  it  went  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor.  So  the  Dem[ocrat]s  voted  for  your  guys  and  you  voted  for 
their  guys.  So  they  decided  they  wanted  to  dump  me,  and  Tom  Bane — -who 
was  the  chair  of  Rules  and  wanted  me  on  Rules,  he  liked  the  way  I  operated  on 
Rules — told  me  I  didn’t  have  to  worry,  because  they  were  not  going  to  remove 
me  from  the  Rules  Committee.  And  so  we  had  all  the  rules  of  the  house. 

None  of  them  were  broken.  I  would  have  to  have  resigned,  and  I  refused  to 
resign,  and  so  consequently  they  couldn’t  remove  me  unless  there  was  a  vote 
of  the  floor.  Because  it  was  a  vote  of  the  floor  that  had  put  me  on  Rules, 
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really. 

I  remember  you  did  talk  about  what  happened  with  that  situation. 

So  that’s  the  way  it  was.  So  why  would  anybody  who  knew  they  had  a  good 
relationship  with  the  speaker  or  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  why  would  he 
care  about  getting  Republican  votes? 

So  what  about  the  lobbyists  you  did  have  interaction  with? 

I  was  always  straight  with  them.  I  can  remember — and  then  after  Jackson, 
Clay  Jackson  went  to  jail — there  was  an  issue  that  was  up,  and  Clay  had  a 
strange  way  about  him  in  that  he  was  a  huge  man  . .  . 

I’ve  seen  photos  of  him. 

And  he  walked  around  with  all  the  power  of  the  insurance  companies  behind 
him,  you  know.  And  sometimes  he  annoyed  me  for  that,  because  to  me 
insurance  is  still  dealing  with  the  little  guy.  But  where  I  agreed  I  agreed, 
where  I  disagreed  I  disagreed.  So  he  had  my  vote  all  lined  up  for  this  one 
particular  issue.  I  said  yes,  I  was  going  to  vote  for  it.  But  when  we  got  into 
the  discussion  in  the  [assembly]  Finance  and  Insurance  Committee,  there  were 
certain  parts  of  it  I  didn’t  like  and  I  tried  to  amend  it.  And  that  didn’t  work, 
because  it  was  kind  of  greased  that  it  was  going  to  go  through,  you  know.  But 
I  came  down  off  the  podium  and  I  went  to  the  back  of  the  room  and  I  said  to 
him,  “I’m  not  going  to  vote  for  it.  And  I  want  you  to  know.  I’m  telling  you  up 
front,  I’m  going  to  change  my  vote,  because  I’m  not  comfortable  with  it.”  I 
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even  forget  what  the  issue  was. 

But  that  was  my  position  and  that’s  what  I  would  do.  Don’t  waste  your 
time  talking  to  me,  because  I’m  going  to  go  with  it  unless  you  amend  it  to 
something  different.  Or  I  would  tell  them  up  front  that  I’m  not  going  to  vote 
for  it,  and  you  want  to  come  in  and  talk  to  me.  I’m  willing  to  listen,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  vote  for  it.  It’s  against  my  philosophy  or  what  I  think  is  good  for 
my  constituents  in  the  State  of  California.  So  that’s  how  I  operated. 

YATES:  And  where  would  these  types  of  discussions  take  place? 

WRIGHT:  In  your  office.  They  would  come  in.  They’d  make  an  appointment  and  they’d 
come  into  your  office.  I’d  take  people  that  I  said  I  was  opposed  to,  and  we’d 
start  talking,  and  I’d  say,  “Well,  gee,  it  seems  to  me  for  what  you  want  to 
accomplish,  if  you  amended  your  bill. . . .”  We’d  discuss  maybe  amending  the 
bill,  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  vote  for  it  or  not.  But  I  was  always  straight 
with  them. 

I  appreciated  the  lobbyists.  Now,  there  were  some  that  I  didn’t  want  to 
deal  with  at  all,  because  they  were  to  me  as  crooked  as  the  day  was  long.  But 
for  those  that  I  felt  were  honest  in  their  presentation  of  whatever  they  were 
supporting  at  that  time. . . .  Because  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  lobbyists. 
There  are  lobbyists  that  are  hired  by  individual  companies  or  individual 
associations  and  then  there  are  the  lobbyists  that  are  the  contract  lobbyists, 
which  always  boggled  my  mind.  This  year  you’re  on  this  one  guy’s  side,  the 
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next  year  you’re  against  him  and  you’re  on  somebody  else’s,  because  that’s 
who  you  have  a  contract  with. 

If  I  was  to  lobby  now,  I  would  lobby  for  mental  health  for  children, 
because  I’ve  seen  the  devastation,  not  only  for  the  child  but  for  the  families, 
and  it  could  be  averted.  We  have  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later  these  kids  are 
going  to  come  into  the  system  and  we’re  going  to  have  to  pay  for  them.  Why 
not  do  it  to  turn  them  around?  Not  just  to  medicate  them  or  incarcerate  them. 
I  could  do  something  like  that. 

But  I  could  not  take  and  be  solely  against  your  issue  and  then  next  year 
contract  to  support  that  issue.  You’ve  failed  and  now  you’re  rearranging  your 
agenda.  Because  you  really,  definitely  want  to  get  this  issue  through,  so 
you’re  going  to  reorganize  your  whole  lobbying  effect  for  that  particular  issue. 
Now  you  turn  around  and  you  hire  me.  I  was  opposed  to  you,  because  I  was 
working  for  somebody  else,  last  year.  And  so  I  was  against  you  last  year. 

YATES:  So  you  believe  there’s  a  philosophical  component  then  to  being  a  lobbyist. 

It’s  not  just  a  job. 

WRIGHT:  No,  it’s  not  just  a  job.  Because  those  guys  spend  just  as  much  time  in  and 
around  the  capitol  as  we  do.  God  help  them  if  they  miss  a  meeting  in  which 
something  is  done  to  their  organization  or  their  company.  They’re 
responsible. 


YATES:  Well,  what  have  you  observed  about  changes  in  the  role  of  the  lobbyist  since 
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the  passage  of  Prop.  140,  with  term  limits? 

WRIGHT:  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  them.  Because,  yes,  you  do  set  up  relationships. 

There’s  those  ones  that  fall  by  the  way  side,  that  do  things  differently.  But  the 
majority,  the  relationship  between  the  lobbyist  and  the  legislator  is  they  keep 
you  abreast  of  a  lot  of  issues  that  you  wouldn’t  even  be  looking  at,  given  your 

normal  day’s  work  in  the  legislature.  I  sat  on - Well,  as  I  left  the  senate  I 

sat  on  three  subcommittees  of  the  Budget  [and  Fiscal  Review  Committee]  and 
[I  sat  on]  four  standing  committees.  I  sat  on  the  Environmental  Quality 
Committee.  I  did  sit  on  Health  and  Human  Services  for  a  while.  Then  I  got 
off  it  and  I  sat  on  Education  and  I  got  off  of  that.  But  it  was  that  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee.1  Heavy  committees.  So  that  issues  of  union  employees 
relationships,  or  issues  dealing  with  senior  citizens,  I  didn’t  have  a  touch  with 
those  issues  on  a  weekly,  daily  basis. 

So  it  was  good  that  a  lobbyist  would  just  raise  the  issue  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  hadn’t  even  looked  at  yet,  that  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  with 
until  it  was  going  to  go  to  the  floor,  because  I  wasn’t  going  to  see  it  in 
committee.  My  main  thrust  first  was  the  bills  that  would  go  to  the  committee. 
I  wanted  to  know  about  those.  Then  the  next  thrust  was  those  that  would  go  to 


1.  The  other  two  committees  Wright  sat  on  were  Constitutional  Amendments, 
which  she  chaired,  and  Agriculture  and  Water  Resources. 
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the  floor  and  what  amendments  were  made  on  those  bills  when  they  were  in 
committee  to  change  them.  Because  if  you  got  the  first  bringing  it  to  your 
attention  it  was  one  way,  and  then  if  it  was  amended  it  was  another  way,  and 
then  when  you  went  to  the  floor  it  might  even  be  another  way.  To  know 
where  they  were  going  with  that  legislation,  you  had  to. . . .  And  you  couldn’t 
rely  on  your  staff  to  do  it  all.  You  know,  you’re  talking  about 
roughly — between  the  two  houses — more  than  four  thousand  bills  going 
through  in  any  one  session. 

YATES:  It  seems  from  what  you’re  saying  though  that  once  term  limits  go  into  effect  it 
gives  the  lobbyist  even  more  power,  because  people  are  there  even  a  shorter 
amount  of  time.  It  sort  of  makes  the  balance  not . . . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  first  of  all,  it’s  a  shorter  amount  of  time,  you  have  more  freshmen  than 
you  normally  had.  So  it’s  an  education  process,  because  anyone  that  goes  into 
the  legislature  and  is  going  to  give  you  the  idea  that  they  know  everything 
about  everything,  I’d  walk  away  from  them.  I’d  be  very  leery  about  those 
people. 

So  who  has  more  knowledge?  Let’s  take  cable  TV.  I  was  fortunate, 
because  going  into  the  legislature  I’d  worked  with  a  cable  company.  I  knew 
quite  a  bit  about  cable.  Today  it’s  even  far  beyond  my  knowledge  of  what  I 
had  when  I  went  into  the  legislature.  So  you  take  that  issue.  I  can’t  talk  to  my 
seat  mate  about  it,  because  he  doesn’t  know  any  more  than  I  know.  But  the 
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lobbyist —  Like  take  [Dennis]  Mangers,  if  he’s  still  representing  the  cable 
people  [California  Cable  Television  Association].  He’s  been  around  the  cable 
business  since  1980.  He  knows  it  inside  and  out.  So  if  he’s  going  to  come  in 
and  talk  to  me  I  want  to  hear  from  him,  because  I  want  to  know.  I  have  to 
vote,  I  want  to  know  about  it.  Or  telephone  companies. 

YATES:  But  don’t  you  think. ...  I  guess  I’m  just  curious,  because  as  an  initiative,  and 
the  supposed  intent  of  the  initiative,  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  it  defeats  part 
of  the  purpose  of  not  keeping  people  in  office  for  long.  It  doesn’t  take  into 
account  that  now  you’ve  given  more. ...  In  some  ways  there’s  more 
knowledge  and  potential  influence  now  in  this  group  of  other  people,  these 
lobbyists.  You’ve  skewed  it  even  . . . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  again,  the  thing  I  guess  that  bothers  me  the  most. ...  I  didn’t  vote  for 

anything  in  the  legislature  and  I  don’t  vote  for  anything  on  the  ballot  until  I’ve 
read  it  and  kind  of  deciphered  it  and  then  decided  for  myself  if  I  think  it’s  a 
good  idea  or  a  bad  idea.  I  don’t  pay  that  much  attention  to  the  ads  on  TV.  But 
we’ve  got  a  populace  here  in  the  State  of  California,  and  all  over  the  nation, 
they’re  too  busy  with  their  private  lives.  And  in  reality  do  you  think  term 
limits  have  affected  me  here  as  a  private  citizen?  No.  Fellow  that  works 
maybe  ten  hours  a  day  and  comes  home  at  night,  it  doesn’t  affect  him.  Or  you 
can  bitch  and  complain  about  something  that’s  in  the  paper  that  they  did,  but 
you’re  really  not  affected.  You’re  not  hit. 
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The  time  you’re  hit.  . . .  Like  with  the  budget,  if  the  budget  isn’t  completed 
on  time,  then  who’s  hit?  The  people  who  work  in  the  capital.  They  don’t  get 
paid.  Nobody  gets  paid.  The  legislature.  But  you  know  it’s  coming.  As  soon 
as  that  budget  is  signed  you’re  going  to  get  your  paycheck  and  you  get  it  all 
back.  It’s  the  same  with  the  people  who  work  there.  They  know  that.  If 
someone  is  working  in  an  institution  that  does  government  work  and  then 
suddenly  finds  out  that  they’re  going  to  be  laid  off  or  something  because 
they’re  not  going  to  get  paid  because  the  state  hasn’t  paid  that  particular 
company,  yeah,  that’ll  hurt  them  for  a  while.  But  the  average  day  in  and  day 
out  person  who  gets  up  in  tire  morning  and  goes  to  work  and  comes  home  at 
night  and  has  his  dinner  and  goes  to  bed,  he’s  not  affected  by  term  limits. 

You  don’t  think  that  by  having  somebody  only  in  there  for  a  few  years,  that 
doesn’t  have  a  long-term  ramification? 

It  will,  it  will  in  time.  But  the  point  is  that  right  now - I  feel  this  whole 

budget  has  been  affected  by  term  limits. 

OK. 

But  then  I  can’t  say  too  much  about  that,  because  I  was  in  the  legislature.  So 
it  sounds  like  sour  grapes  on  my  part,  you  know?  But  it  has.  The  whole  thrust 
of  term  limits  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  running  of  the  legislature  and  the 
operations  of  the  legislature.  It  absolutely  had  to  do  with  personalities. 

You  mean  the  reasons  for  the  initiative. 
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Well,  sure. 

Right. 

[Peter  F.]  Schabarum  didn’t  get  what  he  wanted.  He  was  angry  and  he’d  been 
in  the  assembly  and  we  as  Republicans,  after  we  put  Willie  Brown  in  place, 
were  trying  to  get  rid  of  him  and  we  couldn’t  do  it.  We  couldn’t  stir  up  the 
Democratic  Caucus  because  he’d  helped  too  many  of  the  guys  get  in  there,  in 
office.  And  there’s  something  about  being  an  elected  official  that  goes  to  your 
head.  You  want  to  stay  there  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  so-called 
power.  Which,  as  I  said,  I  don’t  think  there’s  power.  There  comes 
responsibility.  But  a  lot  of  them  don’t  worry  about  the  responsibility,  because 
they’re  kind  of  removed  from  the  people  they’re  representing. 

And  the  irony  of  course  is  even  after  Prop.  140  passed,  and  I  think  the 
Republicans  thought  they  were  going  to  get  a  change  in  leadership,  Willie 
hung  on. 

Yeah. 

He  was  able  to  negotiate  it  so  that  he  was  on  for  another.  . . .  [Laughter] 

Yeah.  He  was  on  until  he  was  ready  to  leave.  What  did  he  do?  He  left  just 
before  he  would  have  had  to  have  gone  out  on  tenn  limits.  That’s  what  I  said. 
He  was  smart.  Never  underestimate  him.  And  when  it  came  down  to  the  end 


it  wasn’t  so  much  worrying  about  the  people,  because  he  did.  He  was  a  good 
speaker,  in  that  he  was  concerned  about  individuals  within  the  legislature, 
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whether  they  be  Republican  or  Democrat.  Now,  if  he  did  too  many  favors  for 
you  he  might  come  and  ask  you  for  something.  But  he  also  would  accept  the 
fact  that  you  weren’t  going  to  do  it.  At  least  for  me.  And  he  really  didn’t  do 
that  much  for  me.  He  did  in  regards  to  dumping  me  off  of  Rules  and  trying  to 
get  rid  of  me  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  never  went  along  with  that,  because  he 
did  have  the  final  say  with  his  caucus.  So  it  didn’t  happen.  But  I  never  gave 
him  anything  for  it. 

When  he  called  me  on  the  phone  I  even  told  Ross  Johnson,  because  he  was 
the  leader.  I  said  Willie  called  me  and  I  said  I  told  him  I  couldn’t  do  it.  So  I 
let  him  know.  That  was  when  they  were  going  to  try  and  dump  him  with 
Calderon.  I  told  him,  “I’m  not  going  to  do  it.  I’m  not  going  to  get  involved 
with  it.”  It  was  no  fun  sitting  on  the  floor  with  all  those  people  looking  at  you, 
and  you’re  not  saying  a  word  and  they  called  your  name  like  999  times.  It 
seemed  like  they’d  never  stop  saying  Wright.  But  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  it. 

YATES:  I  want  to  continue  talking  about  Brown  and  then  the  leadership  in  the  senate, 
but  before  we  do  that  I  want  to  just  come  back  to  what  happened  with 
"Shrimpgate.,,  Because  I’m  curious,  what  happened  in  terms  of  the  impact  it 
also  had  on  the  legislature,  once  this  all  came  down,  basically? 

WRIGHT:  Well,  you  were  a  nervous  wreck.  And  the  reason  you  were  a  nervous 

wreck. . . .  My  nervousness  was  that  I  did  something  very  innocently  and  all  of 
a  sudden  was  going  to  get  entwined  in  this.  So  that  got  to  be  kind  of  a  bother. 
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Well,  when  they  did  come  and  they  asked  me  some  questions  I  was  so  far 
removed  from  it  it  wasn’t  even  funny.  First  of  all,  I  had  voted  against  the  bill. 
So  I  didn’t  have. . . .  They  scoured  to  see  if  you  had  any  money  as  a  donation. 

I  hadn’t  gotten  any  money  from  them.  I  was  kind  of  out  there,  you  know,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  So  it  never  affected  me. 

But  Frank  [C.]  Hill,  Pat  Nolan,  they  were  two  Republicans  that  got  into 
trouble.  But  Frank  was  an  arrogant  little  guy.  He  just  thought  he  knew  it  all. 
He’d  make  some  sly  remarks.  But  they  were  trying  to  do  what  Willie  was 
doing,  but  Willie  had  it  well  worked  out.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing. 
Willie  could  always. . . .  Maybe  on  the  hairline  between  good  and  evil,  but 
he’d  fall  on  the  good  side,  because  he  only  went  so  far  and  no  further. 

How  did  he,  as  leader  of  the  assembly,  handle  this  situation  when  it  came  to 
light,  in  terms  of  how  things  were  functioning  in  the  assembly?  Do  you  know 
what  I’m  saying? 

He  seemed  to  be  above  it  all.  Because  I  believe  this  thousand  dollars  under 
the  door  in  cash  was  kind  of  to  catch  him,  and  it  didn’t.  In  reality,  as  far  as  the 
assembly  was  concerned,  what  Democrat  was  charged  with  anything?  In  the 
senate  there  were. 

Right,  right.  There  were  people  that  were  implicated,  I  believe. 

In  the  senate. 

In  the  assembly,  weren’t  there? 
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Yeah. 

It  was  Gwen  Moore? 

Gwen  Moore,  yeah.  But  it  wasn’t  Gwen,  it  was  one  of  her  staff  people. 

OK. 

And  there  was  no  way  to  show  that  she  had  directed  her  staff  person  to  do  it. 
So  there  wasn’t  any  response,  like  we’re  going  to  form  a  committee  and  look 
into  things  or  . . . 

No,  because  Willie. . . .  You  know,  you  probably  have  to  talk  to  him  to  find 
out  what  knowledge  he  had  about  what  was  going  on.  But  there  was  no 
indication  that  anything  had  been  done  wrong  as  far  as  the  capital  was 
concerned.  Now,  what  was  done  on  the  outside  by  some  of  his  members.  . .  . 
Well,  a  lot  of  this  was  still  going  on  in  terms  of  the  convictions  and  everything 
once  you  were  in  the  senate,  is  that  correct? 

Yeah. 

And  what  did  you  observe  about  the  response  in  the  senate  to  all  this? 

Well,  again,  it  was. ...  If  you  notice,  it  was  always  with  what  appeared  to  be 
leadership.  Frank  Hill  was  one  of  Pat’s  lieutenants.  And  there  was  Pat.  But 
like  Ross  Johnson  didn’t  get  touched  with  it.  Then  Bill  Jones,  later  on  down 
the  line,  he  didn’t.  None  of  us  got  touched  with  it  except  for  those  two,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  and  the  shakers.  They  were  the  ones  that 
did  all  the  planning.  And  of  course  Ross  was  involved  with  the  planning.  Bill 
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Baker  was  involved  with  the  planning.  Knowledge  of  what  Pat  and  Frank  Hill 
were  doing?  Probably  they  had  knowledge  of  it  but  never  thought  that  it 
would  go  to  a  point  where  they’d  be. . . .  They  were  always  within  the  law. 

I’m  sure  they  were  within  the  law. 

YATES:  Well,  again,  I  was  thinking,  getting  at  sort  of  the  leadership,  how  did  [David 
A.]  Robert!  respond  to  what. . . .  I’m  not  focusing  on  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  but  just  sort  of . . . 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  Well,  to  me  Dave  Roberti  seemed  to. . . .  First  of  all,  the  structure  of 
the  senate  was  so  different  than  the  assembly.  So  different.  Seniority  was 
important.  Whether  you  be  Republican  or  Democrat,  in  the  senate  your 
seniority  carried  something  with  it.  The  problem  was  that  he  relied  on  his 
members  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  guess  that  would  be  the  simplest  way  of 
putting  it.  And  so  if  they  overstepped  their  legal  bounds  in  what  they  were 
doing,  in  trying  to  keep  control  of  the  house. . . .  Because  that’s  what  it  was,  to 
have  control  meant  you  had  the  power.  Those  people  around  him.  . . .  But 
some  of  them  were  on  their  own. 

I  mean,  [Joseph  B.]  Montoya?  It  was  known  all  over  the  capital  what 
Montoya  was  doing.  What  came  out  in  the  investigation  with  all  these  houses 
and  everything  that  he  was  involved  with  that  he  owned,  nobody  knew  that. 
But  you’d  come  up  with  a  piece  of  legislation  and  if  he  had  given  his 
commitment  to  someone  on  that  piece  of  legislation,  you  could  have  the  best 
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piece  of  legislation  in  the  books  and  you  would  not  get  it  passed  through, 
because  he’d  already  made  a  commitment  to  the  guy  because  the  guy  was 
going  to  give  him  money. 

YATES:  OK. 

WRIGHT:  And  so  this  shrimp  thing,  it  was  just  something  that  came  up  that  was 

intriguing,  I  guess.  And  they  could  see  money  coming,  pouring  in,  and  that’s 
what  they  were  interested  in. 

And  as  for  [Alan]  Robbins?  Alan  Robbins,  he  used  to  drive  me  up  the 
wall.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he’d  like  introduce  fifty,  sixty,  seventy 
bills,  and  you’re  going  “What  in  the  devil?”  They  never  had  any  substance, 
they  had  like  a  title  and  a  number.  And  then  anytime  anything  came  up  he  had 
the  piece  of  legislation.  He’d  just  amend  the  bill,  and  he  had  something  going. 
And  he  said,  “You’ve  got  to  get  on  board.”  He’d  say  to  me,  “You’ve  got  to 
get  on  board  on  this.”  “Why?”  I  said,  “Because  you  said  I  should?  Forget  it.” 
Train  stopping  off  in  Simi  Valley  to  pick  up  people,  who’s  the  one  in  front  of 
the  press  conference?  Alan  Robbins.  Courthouse  in  Van  Nuys,  who’s  in 
the.  .  .  .  Alan  Robbins.  But  he’s  got  a  piece  of  legislation  for  it.  And  he  was 
always  on  the  edge.  He  really  liked  being  on  the  edge.  And  so  what  happened 
being  on  the  edge?  You  can  fall  either  way.  He  happened  to  fall  on  the  bad 
side.  I  think  he  learned  his  lesson. 

Well,  let  me  segue,  if  I  can  use  that  word,  now  back  into  what  you  were 
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talking  about,  I  think  in  terms  of  Willie  Brown’s  staunch  leadership.  You 
served  under,  well,  one  speaker  in  the  assembly,  Willie  Brown.  But  then 
when  you  were  in  the  senate  it  was  David  Roberti,  Bill  Lockyer,  and  then  John 
Burton.  I  was  thinking  maybe  you  could  take  a  little  bit  of  time  and  talk  about 
different  styles  of  leadership,  and  what  worked  or  didn’t  work  or  what  you 
observed  serving  with  those  people. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  their  whole  process  of  picking  leaders  in  the  senate  is  just  so. . . .  It’s 
almost  regimental  in  the  way  they  do  it.  But  it’s  changed  a  little  bit  now, 
naturally,  because  of  term  limits.  But  with  David  Roberti. ...  I  had  no 
problems  working  with  David.  He’d  have  some  of  the  most  outlandish  bills. 
And  I’d  say,  “Oh,  my  God.”  And  he’d  say,  “You  know,  you’ve  got  to  give  up 
a  vote.  Boy,  you’re  not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  the  senate  if  you  don’t 
give  him  a  vote.”  I  wouldn’t  give  him  a  vote.  He  said,  “I  don’t  understand  it. 
You  don’t  give  me  any  votes,  and  yet  you  get  everything  you  want.”  I  said, 
“I’m  working  the  system.”  [Laughter]  “I’m  working  the  system,  lining  the 
votes  up.” 

I  worked  hard.  I  never  went  into  a  committee  that  I  didn’t  know  where  my 
bills  sat.  As  far  as  the  members  of  committee  were  concerned,  I  always  knew 
where  I  was  at  and  what  was  the  possibility.  If  I  thought  something  was  going 
to  be  really  controversial  that  I  was  carrying,  I  always  tried  to  have  more  in 
the  bill  than  I  wanted,  so  I  could  start  throwing  some  stuff  out  of  it  in  order  to 
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get  what  I  really  was  aiming  for.  And  it  worked.  It  worked. 

I  don’t  know  if  it  would  work  today,  because  people  seem  to  be  undoing 
the  good  that’s  been  done  by  the  legislature.  The  new  guys  coming,  they’re 
undoing  it.  And  some  of  the  stuff  they’re  getting  themselves  hung  up  on,  it’s 
just  not  worth  it.  But  it  gets  them  the  headlines.  That  was  the  whole  thing. 
You  always  had  to  consider  your  constituency,  because  basically  they’re 
always  working  for  the  next  election.  There  are  some  that  now  see  it  as  the 
fact  that  if  you’re  going  to  do  anything. . . .  You’re  either  going  to  accomplish 
something  or  you’re  not.  Because  you’re  only  going  to  be  in  the  assembly  six 
years,  and  only  half  of  you  have  the  possibility  of  being  in  the  senate. 

Seems  like  that  would  have  a  big  influence  on  how  you  approach  what  you’re 
doing. 

Oh,  sure.  It  should.  But  they  don’t  have  the  understanding.  What  you’re 
getting  now  is  you’re  getting  quite  a  few  people  in  the  houses  that  have  been 
in  elected  office  locally.  And  of  course  with*  term  limits  locally  now  you’re 
pushing  those  people  up.  Not  necessarily  everybody  that  sits  on  local 
government  should  be  in  the  assembly  or  the  senate.  But  they  do  have  more 
experience  than  the  fellow  that  comes  in  off  the  street  and  runs. 

Well,  what  about  when  Lockyer  becomes  leader  of  the  senate? 

Well,  he  kind  of  had  to  work  hard  when  he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  the  leader. 
Because  that’s  something  that  you  have  to  have  it  in  your  being  that  you  want 
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to  be,  and  so  with  Bill  Lockyer,  he  was  such  an  emotional  man.  God  . . . 

I  was  just  reading  some  articles  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  he  really  had  to 
live  down  his  personality,  I  guess. 

Because  the  main  aim  in  the  senate,  because  given  you  only  have  forty 
members,  is  to  have  the  twenty-seven  votes,  and  when  you  have  members  of 
your  caucus  who  are  pushing  maybe  several  controversial  issues,  you’ve  got 
to  produce  for  them  or  they’re  going  to  have  you  out  and  somebody  else  is 
going  to  be  leader.  So  Bill  did  turn  around.  The  Bill  Lockyer  that  was  in  the 
assembly  as  compared  to  the  Bill  Lockyer  that  was  in  the  senate  as  compared 
with  the  Bill  Lockyer  that  was  the  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate,  there’s  a 
big  difference. 

How  effective  was  he,  do  you  think? 

He  was  fairly  effective.  When  he  was  in  the  senate,  of  course,  he  had  his 
blowup  with  Diane  Watson.  But  Diane  Watson  was  always  a  difficult  person 
to  work  with,  until  she  mellowed  out  the  last  year  or  two  that  she  was  in 
office,  when  she  knew  she  was  leaving  and  she  definitely  would  not  go  to  the 
assembly. 

Right. 

So... 

Now  she’s  in  Congress. 

Now  she’s  in  Congress,  so  you  see. ...  Us  politicians  never  go  away.  We 
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don’t  even  die,  half  the  time. 

YATES:  Hold  on  a  second,  we’re  right  near  the  end. 

[End  Tape  11,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1 1,  Side  B] 

YATES:  OK.  I  was  asking  you  about  how  effective  Bill  Lockyer  was  as  leader  of  the 
senate. 

WRIGHT:  I  think  he  was  fairly  effective  because,  again,  in  that  position  you  have  got  to 
take  care  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  and  you  have  to  make  sure  that 
you’ve  got  the  support  of  your  caucus,  and  they  did  that.  David  Roberti,  of 
course,  was  there  the  longest.  But,  again,  the  senate  is  made  up. . .  They  just 
don’t  dump. . . .  You’ve  got  to  be  really  bad  to  get  dumped  as  president  pro 
tern  of  the  senate.  As  you  see,  David  Roberti?  Term  limits  put  him  out. 
Lockyer,  term  limits.  And  John  [Burton]  will  be  term  limits. 

YATES:  So  talk  about  John  Burton,  then,  as  president  pro  tern. 

WRIGHT:  John  Burton  was  the  one. . . .  John,  since  he  walked  in  the  assembly,  he  would 
say  nice  to  things  to  me,  and  then — oh! — he  would  say  some  horrible  things  to 
me.  And  his  language  sometimes  really  got  to  me.  But  he  had  a  good  heart. 
He  really  did.  And  I  admired  him  for  the  fact  of  all  his  weaknesses  that  he 
overcame.  I  think  it’s  really  something  when  you’re  in  public  office,  you’re 
there  on  stage  for  everybody  to  watch  what  you’re  doing,  and  to  see  him 
having  turned  his  life  around  in  regards  to  drugs  and  that.  And,  yeah,  he’s  a 
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flaming  liberal,  but  his  causes  are  fairly  good.  Don’t  necessarily  like  the  way 
he  maybe  wants  to  handle  those,  but  still  he’s  a  sharp  man  and  anything  he 
does  is  very  well.  Except  that  you  never  know  what  he’s  going  to  say. 
[Laughter] 

Oh,  really? 

You  know,  but  that’s  John.  And  I  think  people  accept  him.  Knowing  that  you 
never  know  what. ...  He  would  tear  into  me,  and  then  I’d  just  answer  him 
back.  He’d  say,  “You  have  to  have  the  last  word.”  Yeah,  I  do.  I’d  say  to  him, 
“You’re  right.”  I  think  his  statements  about  me  on  the  floor  were  really  nice. 
Right,  you’re  referring  to  the  videotape  of  your.  ...  Is  it  officially  your  last 
day? 

No.  It  was  the  last  week,  the  last  week  of  session. 

Right. 

And  so  when  you  shut  down  the  house  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  it’s  pretty 
much  a  done  deal.  The  next  couple  of  months  you  weren’t  doing  too  much, 
except  in  your  district,  closing  out  things. 

I  take  it  they  now  videotape  those  every  time  and  they  give  you  a  copy. 

They  also  have  it  written.  They  do  a  . . . 

Transcript. 

But  if  you  see  the  transcript  and  you  see  the  . . . 

It’s  different. 
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Yeah,  it’s  different.  Which  amazed  me.  But  it  is,  yeah. 

Well,  out  of  the  three  of  them,  referring  to  the  president  pro  tem,  what  did  you 
see  as  pluses  or — I  don’t  want  to  say  minuses  exactly,  but  differences  in  style 
of  leadership  that  were  effective  or  not  effective? 

Well,  it’s  hard  for  me,  because  I  was  only  with  David  I  think  a  year  and  then 
he  left. 

Yeah,  it  wasn’t  long,  I  remember. 

Dealing  with  him,  though,  as  the  president  pro  tem,  he  just  seemed  like  a  very 
nice  man,  which  really  I  thought  was  fascinating.  Here  he  was  a  practicing 
Catholic,  anti-abortion  . . . 

Right. 

Got  women’s  support.  Now,  a  Republican  in  that  position,  the  same  thing, 
practicing  whatever  faith  he  practices  as  a  really  practicing — not  just  a 
Catholic  in  name — Catholic,  or  whatever  religion  that  has  some  strict 
guidelines,  say. . . .  David  still  managed  to  get  women’s  support.  Put  a 
Republican  in  that  same  position,  he  wouldn’t.  They  wouldn’t  get  the  support. 
Just  because  it’s  the  whole  presentation.  David  was  proud  to  be  an  Italian.  He 
always  had  these  Italian  dinners.  I  always  sang  at  the  Italian  dinners,  which 
give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  you  know,  and  I’m  ready  to  go. 

It  was  a  point  that  when  I  went  to  see  him  on  the  floor  or  went  to  see  him  in 
committee,  and  talked  to  him,  if  it  was  something  that  I  was  after  that  I  really 
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couldn’t  get,  and  it  was  because  he  didn’t  have  caucus,  the  numbers  in  the 
caucus  just  wouldn’t  be  for  it,  he’d  just  tell  me,  “I  just  can’t  guarantee  you 
anything  on  this.”  But  if  I  asked  him  for  something  and  he  said,  “Yeah,  I 
could  get  the  votes,”  I  got  the  votes.  So  I  worked  well  with  David. 

I  worked  well  with  Lockyer.  Although  there  were  times  when  I  told  him, 
when  he  was  in  committee,  things  I  didn’t  like  he  was  doing.  I’d  tell  him.  But 
I  never  did  it  like  having  shouting  matches,  like  Diane  had  that  one  day  that 
we  all  rallied  behind  her,  because  he  was  inappropriate  as  a  chair  to  do  what 
he  did  to  her.  I  never  did  it  out  in  the  open.  I’d  just  tell  him  after  or  before 
that  I  didn’t  like  something  I  knew  he  was  going  to  do.  So  Lockyer  and  I  got 
along  well.  When  he  made  a  commitment  to  me  that  I  would  be  on  the  Budget 
Committee  when  I  asked  him,  because  I  knew  my  guys  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  me  for  no  reason  that  I  could  see.  I  did  what  they  asked.  I  mean  how  could 
you  do  when  you’re  down  on  votes? 

YATES:  He  supported  you?  Lockyer  did? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  he  did.  And  John  did  the  first  round.  And  the  second  time  out  John 

told  me  that  I  should  have  come  sooner,  that  he  had  already  committed  to  Ross 
that  he’d  put  who  he  wanted  on  the  Budget  Committee,  when  he  wanted.  So 
he  took  my  vice  chairmanship  away  from  me  at  the  end.  Because  it  was  the 
vice  chair.  In  the  assembly  they  just  appoint  to  serve  on  it.  In  the  senate  it 
was  always  the  vice  chair  would  be  one  of  the  conferees. 
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So  they  just  dumped  me. 

Let  me  shift  here  to  the  executive  branch  and  a  similar  type  of  question.  I’m 
wondering  about  your  observations  on  the  governors  that  were  in  office  while 
you  served  in  the  legislature,  and  observations  maybe  about  their  effectiveness 
in  working  with  the  legislature.  Or,  if  it  helps,  maybe  more  the  relationship 
with  the  caucus — the  Republican  Caucus,  too,  as  part  of  that.  Jerry  Brown 
was  just  there  briefly,  I  guess. 

Well,  two  years.  Two  years  of  Jerry  Brown  was  equal  to  eight  years  of  Jerry 
Brown. 

Well,  why  don’t  you  start  with  Jerry  Brown? 

Jerry  Brown.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  locked  in  his  mind  about  the 
freeway  coming  into  Simi  Valley.  Of  course  he  had  Gianturco  there,  she 
wanted  to  plant  flowers  instead  of  build  freeways.  He  would  see  me,  and  he 
would  always  make  the  statement  “I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to  get  that 
freeway  in  Simi  Valley.”  He’d  always  mention  “in  Simi  Valley,”  because 
that’s  where  I  was  from,  Simi  Valley.  But  he  just. ...  He  liked  campaigning,  I 
think,  better  than  he  did  running  the  state. 

Really? 

Oh,  yeah.  I  think  he  liked  the  campaign.  Because  it  seemed  to  me - The 

type  of  man  he  was  to  me  was — Willie  called  him  Moonbeam — he  was  just 
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flitting  around  from  one  thing  to  another.  I  can  remember  him  coming  in  and 
talking  to  us  as  a  group,  and  I  can’t  remember  if  it  was  just  our  caucus  he 
came  to,  which  I  don’t  think  he  did,  but  I  know  it  was  where  there  was  a  group 
of  legislators  that  was  there.  So  it  might  have  been  one  of  those  combination 
meetings  where  you  had  people  from  different  organizations  in  there  and  then 
you  had  members  of  the  legislature  too.  And  he  was  speaking  where  he  didn’t 
see  why  we  had  to  expand  the  freeways,  because  what  we  could  do  was  that 
people  would  just  ride  together.  That’s  all.  People  would  ride  together. 

When  we  were  talking  about  some  of  the  issues  for  housing,  his  thought  was, 
“Well,  you  know  you  have  people  who  worked  days  and  you  have  people  who 
work  nights  and  why  can’t  they  share?”  Well,  who  wants  strangers  in  your 
home?  Because  they  can  live  there  and  they’ll  go  out  to  work.  When  you 
come  home  from  work  they’re  going  out  and  you’re  coming  in.  That  didn’t 
make  sense,  but  he’d  make  statements  like  that.  So  he  was  kind  of  strange. 
And  I  don’t  think  he  was  the  best  governor. 

Deukmejian,  I  really  liked  Deukmejian.  Of  course,  then  some  of  our  guys 
were  a  little  opposed  to  him. 

YATES:  Why  is  that? 


WRIGHT:  Well,  you  know,  it’s  a  strange  thing.  When  you’re  going  around.  . . .  And 
especially  I  can  understand  as  a  governor  you’re  trying  to  get  support.  You 
make  commitments.  And  the  biggest  thing  in  the  Republican  party  at  that 
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time  was  government  waste.  You  can’t  just  go  spending  money  all  the  time 
and  such  as  that.  So  Deukmejian,  my  interpretation  of  his  reign  as  governor 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  be  tight  with  money.  But  he  didn’t  make  any 
commitments  on  anything  else.  He  was  going  to  be  law  and  order  and  tight  on 
money.  That  was  the  Republican. 

So  then  when  you  were  trying  to  put  something  through  that  you  thought 
was  a  really  good  idea,  and  you  had  the  support  for  it,  it  was  difficult  to  get  his 
support.  And  he  had  no  problem  blue  penciling  and  vetoing  bills.  Our 
problem  was  always  trying  to  insure  that  he’d  let  us  know  up  front  that  he  was 
going  to  veto  it.  We  were  a  small  group.  It  wasn’t  forty  something  people  he 
had  to  call,  you  know.  Let  us  know.  You’re  our  governor.  Let  us  know  when 
you’re  going  to  dump  on  us,  you  know.  I  liked  the  point  that  you  could  talk  to 
him,  really  talk  to  him.  And  it  was  the  people  around  him.  . .  .  That’s  one 
thing  about  a  governor,  they’ve  got  to  get  people  around  them.  And  it  isn’t 
necessarily  because  you  supported  me  in  my  campaign  and  I’m  going  to  give 
you  this  appointment,  but  get  people  around  who  understand  that  particular 
area  of  government. 

That’s  what’s  been  with  the  Systems  of  Care,  that  it’s  so  hard  trying  to  get 
through  to  them  that  this  is  not  a  program  that  you  put  money  into  and  later 
down  the  line  you’re  not  going  to  have  to  spend  any  of  the  money.  No,  it’s 
what  it  saves  you.  As  we  call  it,  cost  avoidance.  Because  you  don’t  see. ...  If 
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you  could  put  all  your  graphs  side  by  side  you’d  see  that  where  we  had 
Systems  of  Care  in  place  year  after  year  you  saw  a  drop  in  the  amount  of 
youngsters  not  finishing  school.  So  that’s  your  special  ed.  You’re  getting 
more  yoimgsters  to  graduate.  You’re  not  putting  youngsters  in  group  homes, 
you’re  not  seeing  them  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  group  that  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  this  program.  That’s  where  the  costs  are  reduced.  Because 
otherwise,  at  the  rate  you’re  going,  you’re  going  to  have  them  there  forever. 
They’ll  just  go  from  one  branch  or  one  program  into  another  and  you’re  still 
going  to  be  paying  for  them. 

So  Deukmejian  had  a  couple  of  people  that  were  around  him.  Steve 
[Steven  A.]  Merksamer  was  one.  He  was  his  chief  of  staff.  Whatever  you 
said. ...  If  you  gave  them  a  report  they’d  give  it  to  one  of  their  underlings, 
and  they’d  go  through  the  report  and  they’d  come  back  and  they’d  tell  you 
this,  this,  and  this.  And  so  that’s  what  you  went  with.  You  never  got  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  particular  division.  Well,  you 
couldn’t,  that  was  true,  but  then  at  least  have  people  around  you  who  could, 
who  would  go  out  and  find  out  why  did  you  pass  this  piece  of  legislation  to 
start  with.  Why  did  we  start  this  program? 

The — what  is  it  called? — Lanterman-Petris-Short  Bill  is  a  good  example.1 


1.  S.B.  677,  1967  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal  Stat,  ch.  1667. 
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[Frank]  Lanterman  was  a  Republican,  [Alan]  Short  and  [Nicholas  C.]  Petris 
were  Democrats.  They  came  together  on  this  program.  It  was  the  right 
program  for  that  time.  Now,  they’ve  been  trying  to  change  it  ever  since,  but 
it’s  an  area  where  you  just  can’t  put. ...  If  you  do  this,  then  this  and  this  is 
what  you’re  going  to  respond.  You  do  it  this  way,  you’re  going  to  respond 
that  way.  You  can’t  with  these  people,  because  if  you  do  you’re  going  to  have 
some  of  them  that  are  going  to  really  be  detrimentally  affected  by  the  decision. 

So  it  was  that.  So  with  Deukmejian  being  a  family  man,  when  I  started  in 
the  thing  with  the  children  I  could  talk  to  him.  And  he  supported  me  right  up 
until  he  left  office,  even  though  that  last  year  he  wasn’t  quite  able  to  fund  it  as 
much  as  I’d  like  to  have  had  it  funded.  At  least  he  signed  the  fact  that  it  could 
go  state  wide.  I  thought,  “We’ll  work  on  that.  We’ll  get  it  done.”  And  so  my 
commitment  was  to  have  it  fully  funded  before  I  left  office.  So  thanks  to 
Davis. .  .  .  And  I  wrote  Davis  a  letter  thanking  him,  and  I  said  you  won’t  be 
disappointed  with  the  funding. 

To  Davis,  you  said? 

Yeah.  I  wrote  letters  to  Pete  Wilson  too.  Especially  when  they  had  such  a 
deficit.  Which  then  sounded  terrible,  the  amount  we  were  down  in  the  budget. 
I  wrote  a  note  to  him  thanking  him  for  keeping  the  program  alive.  He  didn’t 
cut  it.  At  least  he  kept  it  alive. 

Well,  talk  about  Wilson.  You  have  two  Republican  governors  in  a  row.  Talk 
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about  his  relationship  with  the  legislature  and  the  Republican  Caucus. 

WRIGHT:  Well,  starting  out,  I  knew  Pete  way  back  when  he  was  the  mayor  of  San 
Diego.  That’s  where  I  met  him.  I  was  the  mayor  of  Simi  Valley,  he  was 
mayor  of  San  Diego.  That’s  where  I  met  Pete  Wilson.  And  he  was  a  really 
down  to  earth,  what  I  thought  a  good  Republican.  I  talk  about  being  moderate, 
moderate,  well,  he  represented  an  area  that  we  would  call  progressive.  You 
have  to  represent  all  the  people.  There  are  sometimes  things  you  don’t  like, 
but  you  know  that  the  people  that  are  involved  in  that  particular  issue  are 
trying  their  best,  so  you  go  along  with  it.  So  with  Pete,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not  when  he  came  into  office,  he  was  now. ...  He  really  knew  how  to  work 
the  press  as  compared  to  other  Republicans. 

YATES:  Because  of  his  experience,  you  think?  Being  in  the  [U.S.]  Senate? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  and  then  coming  back.  And  then  he  had  people  around  him.  You  get 
all  these  hot  shots  working  in  your  administration  who. . . .  All  they  want  to 
see  is  to  get  themselves  ahead.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  Wilson  went  to 
Washington  and  they’d  go  with  him.  They’d  be  part  of  his  team. 

His  only  promise  to  the  caucuses,  as  far  as  I  knew,  was  that  they’re  going 
to  get  a  fair  reapportionment.  So  when  they  bitched  and  complained  about 
everything  else  he  did,  they  didn’t  have  much  to  stand  on,  because  he  was 
fulfilling  his  obligation.  He  said  he  was  going  to  do  it  and  he  did.  He  gave 
you  a  fair  reapportionment.  Well,  what  we  found  out  was  we  really  didn’t 
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need  a  fair  reapportionment.  We  needed  one  that’s  been  kind  of  massaged  and 
put  in  place  to  help  us.  [Laughter]  Because  certainly  with  the  fair 
reapportionment  we  lost  seats. 

We  did  gain  in  ’94.  We  had  people  in  the  legislature  that  didn’t  know  how 

to  handle  it.  I  mean  Brulte  was - Why  he  hung  on - The  minute  he  went 

for  a  vote  on  the  floor  and  lost  it,  there  should  have  been  somebody  else  put  up 
in  his  place.  Step  down,  work  it  out,  find  out  where  you  can  get  the  votes. 
You’re  talking  about  the  leadership? 

Yeah.  We  had  the  lead.  We  had  a  one  vote  lead.  We  had  forty-one 
Republicans.  There’s  forty-one  Republicans.  [Paul]  Horcher  could  have  been 
had.  Horcher  was  a  pick  of  Frank  Hill,  to  take  his  place.  He  picked  Horcher. 
Well,  then,  support  him!  He’s  your  good  guy  or  your  bad  guy,  but  you  picked 
him.  And  instead  the  guy’s  hocked  his  house,  he  did  everything  and  anything 
just  to  try  and  stay  in.  They  weren’t  helping  him.  Well,  if  they’d  helped  him, 
he’d  owe  them,  just  like  [Peter]  Pete  Chacon  owed  Willie.  Pete  Chacon  would 
never  have  been  in  office  if  it  wasn’t  for  Willie  raising  money  for  him.  He 
couldn’t  do  it. 

Well,  continue  with  Wilson,  the  dynamics  with  Wilson  and  working  with  the 
legislature.  I  guess  really  we’re  talking  about  the  caucus. 

Well,  basically  with  the  caucus,  Pete  expected  us  to  just  line  step  with  him. 
Whatever  he  wanted  to  do  was  OK.  And  in  the  beginning  he  had  some  good 
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ideas.  I  was  thrilled  when  I  was  on  the  conference  committee  in  the 
beginning. 

For  the  budget,  you’re  talking  about? 

For  the  budget,  yes.  But  then  he  started  doing  strange  things.  And  of  course 
his  staff  was  right  there,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the  staff  people  who 
dreamed  it  up,  and  one  of  the  things  that  really  stuck  in  my  craw  was  this  idea 
of  giving  the  youngsters  who  graduated  with  honors  this  diploma  from  the 
governor. 

Yeah.  You  did  mention  that  last  time,  right. 

And  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  it  in  the  conference  committee.  I  voted  against  it.  So 
then  you  come  back  with  something.  Then  finally  it  was  that  he  would  just  be 
able  to  send  them  out  some  kind  of  a  merit  congratulations  from  the  governor. 
And  all  he  was  doing.  . . .  That  was  political.  And  you  can  do  a  lot  of  things 
politically  without  messing  with  the  budget.  And  if  I  didn’t  like  it,  I  didn’t 
like  it,  so  towards  the  end  there  I  wasn’t  on  his  list  of  popular  people,  and  I 
knew  it. 

But  I  was  just  so  annoyed.  Because  the  important  things,  he  just  kind  of 
glazed  over  them,  while  he  was  trying. . . .  For  instance,  again,  my  pet 
program  that  does  work,  Systems  of  Care,  to  expand  the  program. . . .  When  I 
explained  what  it  did  and  everything  for  him,  he’d  rather  take  $10  million  to 
identify  the  youngsters,  with  no  program  the  youngster  could  be  put  into.  But 
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it  had  his  name  on  it.  So  you  could  see  that  once  he  hit  as  governor  of  the 
State  of  California  everybody  around  him — not  only  him,  but  everybody 

around  him— had  the  Washington  [D.C.] - Potomac  fever,  as  they  call  it. 

So  you  really  think  that  was  sort  of  a  constant  thing  that  was  there? 

Sure,  sure.  What  did  he  do?  He  came  out  and  announced  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  run  for  president. 

Right. 

And  he  had  medical  problems.  He  had  so  many  other  problems.  Now  what 
made  him  think  he  was  going  to  do  it?  He  really  wasn’t  prepared,  but  he  had 
everybody  around  him  telling  him  how  great  he  was  and  that  he  could  do  it. 
You  have  to  have  some  people  around  to  say,  “Wait  a  minute.  It’s  not  going 
to  work.”  But  if  you  ever  dared  to  say  that  to  him,  forget  that  piece  of 
legislation  that  you  needed  for  your  district,  you  know. 

So  it  sounds  like,  in  terms  of  the  Republican  Caucus,  there  wasn’t  too  much  of 
a  kind  of  support  for  each  other  in  terms  of  legislation. 

No.  As  I  told  you,  we  had  that  retreat  and  Bill  Baker  and  the  governor,  God, 
they  went  after  each  other. 

Yeah,  say  a  little. . . .  Again,  what  was  the  retreat? 

Well,  they  had  decided  that  before  we  would  go  into  session  every 
year.  .  .  .  And  they’ve  always  had  these  retreats.  They  would  go  off . .  . 

The  caucus  meets. 
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WRIGHT:  The  caucus  meets,  away  from  the  capital.  It  can  be  in  one  of  the  hotels 

downtown  or  it  can  be  in  San  Diego  or  it  could  be  up  in  Monterey.  Whatever. 
And  they  meet  and  it’s  always  to  lay  their  plans  for  the  next  two  years  in 
office. 

YATES:  And  do  the  newly  elected  members  come? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  they’re  invited.  Oh,  yeah. 

YATES:  So  it’s  their  introduction  to  . . . 

WRIGHT:  Well,  kind  of  an  introduction. 

YATES:  Kind  of,  OK. 

WRIGHT:  Yeah.  I  went  to  a  couple,  and  as  I  told  you  the  one  that  really  got  me,  that  I 
got  just  totally  disgusted  with  this  whole  tiling,  was  on  child  care. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT :  It  was  the  number  one  issue. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  And  they  just — pffft — ignored  it.  I  spent  the  money  to  bring  the  woman  out, 
but  they  didn’t  give  me  the  courtesy  of  sitting  and  listening  to  what  she  had  to 
say.  Very  sparsely  attended,  that  particular  meeting.  And  yet  in  the  end,  what 
is  the  big  issue?  It  was  the  big  issue. 

It  seemed  for  myself  that  what  kept  me  on  this  exhilaration  about  being  in 
the  legislature  for  all  these  years  was  the  fact  that  I  always  felt  like  I  was  kind 


of  a  step  ahead  of  them.  I  was  trying  to  get  them  to  support  child  care.  I  did  it 
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with  the  budget,  with  the  Welfare  [Reform]  Bill,  mental  health.  I  was  always 
kind  of  a  step  ahead.  In  some  of  the  things  I  said  were  going  to  happen,  I  was 
kind  of  a  step  ahead  of  them.  But  they  weren’t  paying  any  attention,  so. . . . 

So  what  about  this  particular  retreat,  where  you  mentioned  Wilson  showed  up, 
made  it . . . 

That,  as  I  said,  was  up  north.  [Chris]  Chandler  was  the  legislator.  It  was  up  in 
Nevada  [City]. . . .  Some  old  mining  town  or  something  that  was  quite  unique 
that  we  went  to.  This  was  before  we  ended  up  with  the  deficit  that  we  did. 

So  this  is  early  in  Wilson’s  governorship. 

Yeah.  And  then  it  kind  of  held,  I  would  say,  through  his  whole 
administration.  He  had  a  few  members  that  would  go  along  with  him  on 
everything  he  wanted  to  do,  but  then  they  were  the  more  moderates. 

So  what  would  he  do?  Present  his  platform  or  . . . 

No,  no.  He  came  to  talk  to  us  about  what  was  going  to  go  on  for  the  next  year 
and  where  we  were  with  the  budget,  and  what  were  our  goals  and  what  were 
his  goals,  and  how  we  were  all  going  to  work  together.  And  then  he  made 
some  statement  that  I  just  can’t  even  recall  what  it  was.  But  the  four  letter 
word  was  used  and  a  lot  of  other  words  that.  ...  You  know  there  was  that 
confrontation,  but  you  don’t  remember  it  word  for  word.  And  I  don’t 
remember  it  word  for  word.  And  since  we  weren’t  taking  minutes  to  be 
printed,  it  would  have  to  be  somebody  with  a  better  mind  than  I  have  right 
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now.  I  don’t  remember  exactly  what  the  issue  was  that  caused  the  blow  up. 
But  it  didn’t  set  up  a  very  positive  setting,  then,  for  working  together? 

No.  You  have  to  understand  that  this  group  of  fellows,  they’re  what  I  call 
purists  in  their  ideals.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  doesn’t  hit  home  to  them 
that  you’re  representing  a  district — I  don’t  care  what  district  it  is — that  isn’t 
100  percent  behind  what  your  beliefs  are.  I  think  the  whole  thing  that  we 
leave  ourselves  wide  open  for  as  Republicans  is  women’s  issues  and  children 
and  social  programs. 

Well . . . 

So  we’re  always  the  hardhearted  people. 

Right,  and  I  want  to  come  back  to  that,  in  terms  of  talking  about  what’s 
happened  with  the  Republican  party.  But  maybe  you  can  touch  briefly  on 
Gray  Davis. 

Asa... 

As  governor  and  working  with  the  legislature. 

It  started  when  he  ran  for  lieutenant  governor.  And  I  told  my  caucus,  and  I 
told  everybody  I  could,  to  try  to  get  them  to  listen,  that  this  was  a  chance  to 
beat  him.  You  see,  you  have  the  feel.  If  you’re  in  the  political  arena  you  have 
the  feel.  And  you  knew  this  was  a  Republican  year.  You  knew  how  close  the 
votes  were  going  to  be.  But  you  just  knew  we  were  going  to  pick  up  seats, 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  were  going  to  go  on  in  ’94.  So  I  had  the  gut 
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feeling.  I  had  the  same  gut  feeling  in  ’94  that  I  had  in  1980,  when  I  ran  for  the 
first  time  for  the  assembly.  I  had  the  gut  feeling  that  I  could  beat  this  guy, 
because  nobody  around  the  capital  likes  Davis.  They  didn’t  like  him. 
Republican  or  Democrat. 

Now,  to  get  that  message  out.  What  were  his  bad  points?  That’s  what  you 
want  to  do,  you  want  to  hit  him  on  his  bad  points.  But  I  couldn’t  get  the 
money.  I  had  my  TV  spots  reserved,  I  had  the  film  ready  to  go.  I  never  got  to 
use  it.  I  never  got  to  use  it.  I  just  felt  he  could  be  beat.  But  I  even  had 
Democrats  that  told  me  they  were  going  to  vote  for  me  and  not  vote  for  him, 
which  gave  me  a  good  feeling.  I  figured  San  Francisco  would  probably  be 
lost,  a  good  portion  of  Los  Angeles  would  be  lost,  but  I  could  pick  it  up  other 
places.  But  I  had  to  get  the  message  out.  I  never  got  my  message  out.  So  I 
lost. 

First  time  he  came  into  the  chambers. .  . .  Well,  he  was  going  to  open  the 
session,  that’s  how  close  it  was.  I’d  lost  in  November,  and  here  he  was  going 
to  open  up  the  session  in  December.  Sol  went  up  to  him  and  I  congratulated 
him  and  I  figured  that  was  it.  Battle,  it’s  over,  it’s  done.  I  didn’t  realize  until  I 
started  getting  into  different  issues  that  this  guy  holds  a  grudge.  I  should  have 
never  run  against  him.  Well,  what  did  he  expect  me  to  do? 

So  then  we  get  him  as  governor,  and  I  didn’t  realize  that  when  he  became 
governor  that  he  still  didn’t  like  me  until  I  was  told  that  he  never  wanted  my 
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name  mentioned,  and  he’d  roll  his  eyes  when  they  would  even  mention  me. 
And  anything  I  wanted,  I  wasn’t  going  to  get.  But  then  there  were  some  issues 
where  you  know  you  had  enough,  you  had  all  the  Democrats’  support  along 
that  he’d  go  along  with,  and  even  though  his  wife  [Sharon  Davis]  has  seen  the 
children’s  program,  seen  the  Village,  which  is  the  adult’s  program,  and  he  was 
touting  it.  ...  I  don’t  know  if  you  saw  this  [San  Jose ]  Mercury  [Afews]. . . . 

No. 

I’ll  let  you  read  it.  I  should  have  made  . . . 

Is  this  a  recent  article? 

Yes.  Yes,  yes.  His  wife  knows  about  the  programs,  and  yet  he  wiped  it  out, 
completely  wiped  it  out.  Basically  on  a  statement  evidently  made  by  one  of 
his  staff  people,  because  they  were  looking  for  money.  Here’s  $35  million, 
dump  it. 

But  now  it’s  back  in  the  budget? 

But  it’s  back  in  the  budget.  But  now  we  get  down  to  the  point  of  the  Big  Five, 
who  will  sit  around  a  table  just  like  you  and  I  are  sitting  here  now.  And  I 
know  that,  one,  because  I  really  am. . . .  Maybe  I’m  getting  paranoid  in  my  old 
age,  but  I  know  there  are  members  of  the  caucus  in  the  senate  that  are  aching 
to  get  even  with  me,  if  that’s  the  term  you  want  to  use,  that  would  have  no 

problem _ Because,  one,  they  thought  it  was  always  a  touchy  feely . . . 

The  Systems  of  Care? 
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WRIGHT:  Yeah,  it  was  always  a  touchy  feely  program.  And  there’s  something  wrong 
with  me,  I’d  gone  off  my  deep  end  because  I  supported  it.  But  I  always 
looked  at  government  as  there  are  certain  people  that  you  are  going  to  spend 
money  on  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  the  least  you  can  do  is  do  it  cost 
effectively.  Get  something  for  your  buck.  More  bang  for  your  buck.  That’s 
it,  that’s  where  I’m  coming  from. 

YATES:  Well,  I  think  this  ties  in  nicely  to  talking  about  what’s  happened  within  the 

Republican  party  in  California  since  the  time  you  first  became  involved  in  the 
seventies,  and  what  you’ve  observed  over  time  since  then  as  to  what’s  been 
going  on  with  the  party. 

WRIGHT:  It’s  frustrating.  It’s  frustrating  to  watch  them.  And  they  pay  no  attention  to 
me.  It  might  have  started  out  maybe  a  little  bit  with  Ken  Maddy.  He  was  just 
a  character.  But  he  had  such  poise  and  such  presence.  And  he  was  a 
moderate,  no  question  about  it,  but  he  still  worked  with  the  conservatives.  I 
thought  he  was  an  excellent  leader.  When  you  realize  that  you’re  dealing  with 
a  house  of  forty,  and  maybe  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  people  [Laughter],  that’s 
all  you  have  in  your  caucus,  and  at  one  time  I  understand  they  were  down  to 
eleven.  And  that’s  when  [Bill]  Campbell  was  the  Republican  leader  in  the 
senate.  Next  was  Maddy.  You  had  to  hand  it  to  the  man.  And  when  he  got  up 
to  speak  on  the  floor  on  an  issue  he  was  very  eloquent,  and  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  He  had  it  all  down.  So  whether  he  knew  the  subject  matter 
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beforehand  or  not,  he  had  the  staff  that  really  worked  with  him  and  really  had 
things  prepared  for  him. 

YATES:  But  in  terms  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  state  .  .  . 

WRIGHT:  But  here’s  what  I’m  saying _ But  they  ridiculed  Ken. 

YATES:  They  being? 

WRIGHT:  The  conservatives,  again.  Everybody  starts  out  with  ideals.  And  maybe  you 
choose  your  party  by  those  ideals  or  for  whatever  reason.  I  started  out,  I  was  a 
Democrat.  I  got  to  the  point  by  1976  that  I  couldn’t  stand  the  Democrats, 
because  I  was  always  looking,  again,  at  cost  effectiveness,  instead  of  some 
silly  program  just  because  you’ve  got  a  couple  of  people  that  are  going  to  vote 
for  you.  And  so  by  1 976  I’d  had  it.  I  could  never  go  out  and  work  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.  And  we  had  my  two  friends,  Fran  and  Margaret 
Davison.  They  were  very  active  in  the  Republican  party  here.  And  they  were 
always  telling  me,  when  we’d  get  into  little  groups  where  we’d  meet,  how 
much  I  was  a  Republican  and  not  a  Democrat.  And  finally,  of  course,  in  1976, 
that  was  right.  No  question  about  it.  I  just  couldn’t  take  what  they  were 
doing.  And  so  I  turned  around,  and  Fran  wanted  me  to  change  and  I  said  not 
until  after  the  election,  because  I  was  running  for  city  council  and  I  wasn’t 
going  to  change  my  party  registration  at  that  point.  I’d  do  it  after  the  election. 
So  the  election  was  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  morning  there’s  a  knock  on  my 
door  and  it’s  Fran  with  a  change  of  voter  registration.  I  said,  “Yeah,  you’re 
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right,  Fm  going  to  do  it.”  So  I  did  change. 

At  that  point  I  then  joined  the  Republican  women.  Because  truthfully,  if 
you  take  statewide  or  nationally,  you  do  not  have  a  group  that  is  called  the 
federated  democratic  women.  You  do  have  a  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  What  a  wonderful  tool.  It  was  wonderful  for  any  of  the  fellows  that 
ran  for  office.  And  they  patted  all  the  women  on  the  back.  You  stuff  their 
envelopes,  you  walk  precincts  for  them,  you  manned  telephones.  You  do  it 
all,  and  they  get  elected.  And  with  some  of  the  women,  they  haven’t  gotten 
beyond  that.  Regardless  of  rank,  they’ll  introduce  the  man  who’s  there  that’s 
an  elected  official  before  they’ll  introduce  the  women,  and  there’s  not  that 
very  many  women  to  introduce  anyway.  And  they  just  naturally  seem  to  feel 
that  if  it’s  an  elected  position,  it  should  be  the  men. 

And  then  they  have  the  situation  where  they  really  have  to  get  more  women 
into  the  federation.  The  clubs  are  dwindling.  They  have  luncheon  meetings. 
Well,  if  you’re  a  working  woman,  which  the  majority  are  today,  it’s  very 
difficult  for  them  to  go  to  your  luncheon.  So  then  they  try  to  have  it  in  the 
evening.  It’s  not  too  easy  to  get  them  there  anyway  in  the  evening,  unless  they 
would  have  a  cause  and  a  reason  for  doing  it,  that  they  would  really  make  a 
point.  So  they  can  be  registered  Republicans,  but  they’re  not  necessarily 
going  to  work  within  this  federation. 


Then  you  have  what  is  basically  the  disillusioned  Republican  women,  who 
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are  the  ones  who  want  to  be  a  part,  want  to  be  elected  officials.  But  they 
always  seem  to  be  working  on  their  own  when  they  do  it. 

So  what’s  going  on  that  the  Republican  party  isn’t  attracting  these  people? 
Because  what  was  done,  and  I  was  there  in  the  legislature  when  they  started 
this  thing,  was  the  fact  that  the  conservatives  were  going  to  take  over  the  state 
party. 

So  the  . . . 

Pat  Nolan  and  all  those  guys.  Pat  and  Frank  [Hill]  and  Bill  Baker  and  Ross 
Johnson  and  John  Lewis,  and  you  go  down  the  whole  list  of  them  that  were 
there  to  take  over  the  Republican  party.  And  so  they  spent  more  time  trying  to 
get  each  central  committee,  get  the  conservatives  elected  into  each  central 
committee.  ...  So  now  you  have  a  party  where  the  majority  of  the  members 
and  active  members  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  California  are 
conservatives. 

And  women  . . . 

And  women  . . . 

Are  not  as  conservative? 

The  majority  of  women  that  they  should  have  in  the  party  would  not  be. 
Because  women  want  to  be  equal.  What’s  wrong  with  that?  So  wanting  to  be 
equal,  that  I  have  a  mind  and  I  can  decide  I  don’t  agree  with  you  on  this  issue 
and  I  agree  with  you  on  this  other  issue. . . . 
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So  if  you’re  that  conservative,  if  you’re  on  this  very  conservative  side  or  edge, 
then  you’re  saying  there’s  no  way  philosophically  that  they  can  consider 
women  to  be  equal? 

I  don’t  think  there  is.  Now,  they  mouth  a  good  platform,  that  they’re  there  for 
the  women,  but  they  don’t  show  it.  I  can  sit  here  and  say  I’m  conservative, 
and  then  have  the  staff  of  my  own  caucus  in  Sacramento  say  the  only  thing  I 
have  to  do  is  change  my  registration.  In  other  words  they’ve  written  me  off  as 
a  conservative  Republican.  All  I  have  to  do  is  just  change  my  registration.  I 
think  they  should  know  I  already  did  that.  I  was  a  Democrat  up  until  1976, 
then  I  changed  to  Republican.  I  will  not  change  my  registration.  I  consider 
myself  a  conservative.  But  give  me  credit  for  having  a  mind  of  my  own. 

Now,  the  Democrats  can  get  together,  and  I  would  imagine  behind  closed 
doors  they  have  some  wild  discussions,  but  when  they  come  out  they’re 
united,  the  women  are  there  for  them.  They’ve  got  women  in  office.  Look  at 
all  the  Democratic  women  in  office. 

Yes,  it’s  noticeable.  I  was  checking  again.  You’ve  mentioned  this  before  but, 
let’s  see,  in  ’99  in  the  senate  there  were  fifteen  Republicans  and  one 
woman — that  was  you — and  then  in  the  assembly  there  were  twenty-eight 
Republicans  and  three  were  women.  Now  there’s  no  women  Republicans  in 
the  senate,  and  now  there  are  four  women  out  of  thirty  within  thirty 
Republicans  in  the  assembly.  And  the  numbers  seem  to  be  going  down,  not 
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up. 

WRIGHT:  Right.  But  the  Democratic  women  have  gone  up. 

YATES:  And  supposedly  term  limits  was  one  way  that  people  like  women  and 
minorities  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  access  to  these  seats. 

WRIGHT:  So  what  is  the  key?  The  key _ I’ll  give  you  one  good  example.  And  I  kind 

of  blew  my  stack  about  it.  And  not  that  I’m  a  feminist,  I  don’t  consider 
myself  a  feminist.  My  family  comes  first.  That’s  the  most  important  thing. 
Good  or  bad,  my  family  comes  first.  There’s  certain  issues  that  I’m  very 
sensitive  about.  Abortion  is  one  of  them.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
abortion.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  saying  you’re  right-to-life  or  pro-life  and 
pro-choice.  Pro-choice  is  covering  up.  Pro-life  is  trying  to  make  you  feel  oh- 
so-pious.  You’re  against  abortion.  You  can  be  pro-choice  or  pro-life  and  be 
against  abortion.  I  can  be  pro-choice  and  be  against  abortion.  So  that  isn’t  the 
issue. 

The  issue  is  that  these  are  really  matters  of  family  decision  or  an  individual 
decision,  and  if  we’re  for  individual  rights,  then  we  have  to  agree  that  they 
have  a  right  to  make  a  decision.  I  don’t  agree  with  it.  You  come  and  tell  me 
you’re  pregnant  and  you  are  going  to  get  an  abortion.  I  don’t  agree  that  you 
should  do  that,  and  if  you  ask  me  for  advice,  I  would  advise  you  against  it. 

But  you  still  have  the  right  to  make  the  decision,  and  you’re  going  to  have  to 
live  with  it.  Now,  to  some,  it  don’t  mean  a  dam  thing  to  them.  To  others  they 
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grieve  about  it,  they  go  into  despair  about  it,  but  they  make  that  decision  for 
whatever  reason.  And  if  you  believe  in  individual  rights,  if  you  believe  in 
equality,  if  you  believe  in  less  taxes,  if  you  believe  that  you’re  for  law  and 
order,  all  the  things  that  are  the  Republican  platform,  or  supposedly 
Republican  philosophy,  then  you’re  there  for  it.  Now,  I  have  people  like 
McClintock,  that’s  always  quoting  Lincoln.  Well,  what  did  Lincoln  do?  He 
freed  the  slaves!  It  just  doesn’t  gel. 

It  sounds  like  abortion  is  a  good  example  of  a  situation,  if  I’m  hearing  you 
right,  where  those  representing  the  Republican  party  in  California  are  taking 
this  one  sort  of  extreme,  more  pious  view  that  leaves  no  room  for  sort  of  this 
[idea  that]  you  can  be  philosophically  against  abortion,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  work  within.  And  that’s  why  women  perhaps  are  not  more  involved. 
Women  are  more  inclined,  as  I  see  it,  to  be  policy  driven.  Men  are  not.  They 
are  more  politically  driven.  They  can  talk  to  you  and  be  very  pleasant  to  you, 
and  you  walk  out  the  door  and  they’ll  say,  “Well,  you  see  that  so-and-so,”  and 
they’ll  start  tearing  you  apart.  But  they  want  your  vote.  So  the  numbers  add 
up,  they  have  your  vote.  They  don’t  necessarily  want  any  of  your  input.  They 
just  want  your  vote. 

Well,  what  about  political  leadership  groups?  Like  there  was  one  called 
Seneca  Network ... 


WRIGHT:  Seneca  was  good.  What  they  were  trying  to  do - And  they’re  still  good. 
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YATES:  Yeah,  you  know,  I  tried  to  find  . . . 

WRIGHT:  The  problem  is  they  don’t  have  the  funding. 

YATES:  Have  you  been  involved  in  groups  like  that? 

WRIGHT:  Yes,  I  was  involved  with  them  for  a  while. 

YATES:  And  what  about  CEWAER  [California  Elected  Women’s  Association  for 
Education  and  Research]? 

WRIGHT:  CEWAER  is  not  a  political . . . 

YATES:  Right.  But  I  mean  it . . . 

WRIGHT:  Political  and  not  political. 

YATES:  Right. 

WRIGHT:  What  it  is,  it’s  elected  officials. 

YATES:  Right.  But  it’s  about . . . 

WRIGHT:  They  don’t  fund  women  for  campaigns. 

YATES:  No,  no.  But  I  was  thinking  maybe  being  a  place  where  women  who  are 

elected  officials  come  together  from  either  party,  and  then  are  able  to  provide 
sort  of  a  leadership  role  for  other  women,  for  younger  women  to  do  these 
things.  But  that’s  not  happening,  you’re  saying. 

WRIGHT:  Not  really.  Not  really.  Because  it’s  still  the  party  that’s  supposed  to  be  the 


support.  You  have  the  support  of  your  party.  Just  go  back,  go  twenty  years, 
and  if  you  take,  in  twenty  years,  every  election  and  every  primary  and  check 
where  there  were  women  running  for  a  Republican  seat,  you  would  see  where 
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men  were  put  in  to  run  against  them.  You  know,  if  you  thought  of  someone 
and  I’ll  take  you. ...  I  want  to  say  it  was  [Charlene]  Zettel,  but  I’m  not  sure  it 
was  Zettel  that  was  running.  It  was  out  in  the  Riverside-San  Bernardino  area, 
and  she  was  in  the  assembly. 

Right. 

More  years  experience  in  the  assembly  than  the  young  man  who  had  just  come 
into  the  assembly,  who  ran  against  her.  But  the  support  went  to  him  instead  of 
her.  Or  the  same  instance,  here  I  am  an  incumbent  running  for  re-election. 
Why  would  not  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California  stay  out  of  the  election? 
Or  support  me  as  the  incumbent?  He  didn’t.  He  supported  the  fellow  who 
was  running  against  me  in  the  primary.  Our  guy  supported  somebody  who 
was  running  against  me  in  the  primary. 

Where  do  you  see  . . . 

And  they  wouldn’t  do  that  with  a  man.  They  just  wouldn’t  do  it.  If  they  had  a 
favorite  they  wanted  to  run  they  would  tell  him  “Wait  your  turn.” 

What  do  you  see  as  the  possible  future  for  change  in  this  attitude? 

It’s  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult.  It’s  going  to  be  difficult,  because  where 
do  we  show  that  in  the  next  ten  years  we  are  going  to  get  control  of  the  houses 
in  the  State  of  California  to  have  any  say  in  reapportionment? 

You’re  talking  about  just  any  Republican. 

Because  that’s  where  it  comes  from.  But  our  guys  in  the  assembly  and  in  the 
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senate  this  year  sold  out  on  reapportionment.  I  mean  there’s  always  a  good 
fight  when  there’s  reapportionment.  Nothing.  It  was  supposedly  because  we 
wanted  the  control,  to  keep  the  control  in  congress.  Like  the  caucuses  in  the 
State  of  California  were  going  to  have  any  say.  The  caucus  in  the  State  of 
California  is  Democratic  back  in  Washington  [D.C.].  So  where  did  we  help 
by  rolling  over  and  playing  dead  on  reapportionment? 

[End  Tape  11,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  12,  Side  A] 

YATES:  I  was  curious  also,  to  come  back  to  the  Republican  party  as  a 

whole. . . .  Again,  when  I  was  rereading  some  of  the  material  I  had,  there  was 
an  article  that  came  out  I  think  in  2001  by  Lou  Cannon1  that  was  actually 
about  what’s  been  going  on  with  the  Republican  party  and  the  challenges  of 
the  1990s.  And  that  one  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  party,  in  California  at 
least,  he  cited  the  Cold  War,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  because  that  was  a 
rallying  point  for  Republicans,  and  then  also  Wilson  and  Proposition]  187  in 
1994.2 

WRIGHT:  I  don’t  know  who  advised  him. 


1 .  "Surviving  the  Republican  Train  Wreck,"  by  Lou  Cannon  and  A.G.  Block, 
California  Journal ,  Vol.  25  (February  2001):  30-37 

2.  Proposition  187  (November  1994),  illegal  aliens,  ineligibility  for  public 
services,  verification,  and  reporting. 
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Well,  because  I  guess  what  was  behind  that  was  that  a  lot  of  Latinos  who 
might  have  supported  Republicans  before  became  turned  off  by  that.  What’s 
your  observation? 

Oh,  sure.  Here  I  am  representing  Oxnard.  Oxnard  is  predominately - And  I 

always  have  problems  with  whether  it’s  Hispanic,  Chicanos,  Latinos,  and  I 
didn’t. ...  I  had  to  be  honest  with  them,  I  didn’t  recognize  the  difference.  I 
had  a  lot  of  fellows  and  a  lot  of  people  in  Oxnard  that  I  just  absolutely  loved. 
They’re  Latinos.  There  may  be  an  influx  coming  up  of  people  into  the  State 
of  California,  because  we’re  right  on  the  Mexican  border.  It  was  the  federal 
government’s  responsibility,  not  ours.  I  think  we  should  never  have  gone  after 
the  illegals.  The  federal  government  should  have.  And  if  we  have  these 
people  who  want  to  come  into  our  country,  what  did  we  do?  Go  back.  Who 
can  say  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  that  they  lived  in  the  United 
States  or  what  was  the  Americas,  that  they  lived  here?  And  so  we  were 
generation  after  generation. . . .  We’re  all  Americans. 

But  as  a  voting  bloc  and  being  attracted  to  the  Republican  party  . . . 

And  the  best  part  of  it  is  when  you  look  at  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican  party,  we  should  have  every 
Latino  in  there.  Every  Latino  should  be  with  us. 

So  why  don’t  you?  Or  why  don’t  they,  I  should  say. 

Because  we’re  now  going  to  hit  them  over  the  head  with  the  fact  that  they’re 
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illegal.  And  it’s  OK  to  do  it  because  illegals  aren’t  voting.  Or  shouldn’t  be. 
Now,  if  they  are,  well,  that’s  something  you  should  look  into.  But,  basically, 
look  at  Latinos.  What’s  their  number  one  tiling?  Family.  What’s  the 
Republicans’?  Family.  That’s  it.  The  majority  of  them  are  Catholics.  Either 
fallen  away  Catholics,  but  at  least  they  started  with  a  Catholic  background,  so 
they  should  have  a  religious  tie. 

So  what  do  you  think  about  this  observation  about  the  Republican  party  and 
the  connection  with  Prop.  187  having  an  influence  over  .  . . 

Because  in  many  instances  we  take  these  damn  polls  and  we  think  we  can  win. 
And  we  did.  We  won  1 87.  But  I  cringed  at  it,  because  it  should  have  been 
with  the  federal  government.  Immigration. 

So  you  do  think  that  would  . . . 

Immigration.  It’s  not  just  the  border.  We  have  a  border  between  Arizona  and 
California,  or  a  border  between  Nevada  and  California.  But  that  border 
between  Mexico  and  California  is  a  federal  responsibility. 

So  that  shouldn’t  have  become  a  state  mandate. 

No.  But  of  course  we  were  having  our  problems,  because  the  federal 
government  wasn’t  supporting  us  financially.  And  there  were  other  states  that 
had  the  same  problem.  Texas,  Arizona,  they  had  problems  too  along  the 
borders.  But  it  was  like  everything  else,  let’s  do  a  poll.  We  do  a  poll  and  in 
the  poll  we  find  out  this  is  a  big  issue. 
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Why  are  we  all  jumping  on  board  on  education?  Education’s  a  big  issue. 
But  are  we  handling  it  right?  No,  we’re  not.  We  keep  changing.  We  have 
these  poor  kids  who  don’t  know  whether  they’re  coming  or  going.  And  it’s 
tough  because  when  I  went  to  school,  American  history  was  number  one.  We 
had  to  have  it  in  order  to  graduate.  I  really  enjoyed  American  history.  But  I 
didn’t  have  that  many  years  I  had  to  worry  about  it.  I  took  it.  My 
daughter. . . .  And  I  remember  when  she  was  ten  years  old  I  said  something  to 
her  and  she  cried,  because  I  wasn’t  satisfied  with  what  she  was  doing  with  her 
homework.  And  she  said  to  me,  “Yeah,  you  can  talk.  When  you  went  to 
school  you  didn’t  have  so  much.”  And  I  said,  “What  do  you  mean,  I  had 
homework  all  the  time.”  “Oh,  no.  You  didn’t  have  as  many  presidents  to 
learn  and  you  didn’t  have  as  many  of  this  to  learn.”  Yeah,  there  was  more. 
Well,  I  can  imagine  my  granddaughter’s  going  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  when 
she  gets  really  into  it.  Well,  somewhere  along  the  line  some  of  it  has  to  fall 
off  if  we’re  going  to  get  everything  else  into  the  curriculum  of  what  these  kids 
are  supposed  to  learn. 

YATES:  So  what  do  you  think  . . . 

WRIGHT:  It’s  all  this,  you  know.  To  me,  you  have  to  take  and  figure  out  a  way  in  which 


you  balance.  ...  It’s  all  balancing.  We  have  the  environmental  people,  so  we 
all  try  to  get  the  environmentalists,  but  the  Republicans  are  fickle  with  the 
environment,  we  don’t  bother  with  environmental  issues.  We  should  be.  But 
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no,  that’s  Democrat. 

Social.  Everybody  should  work.  Sure  everybody  should  work.  One 
problem.  Even  when  we  were  doing  welfare,  we  can’t  employ  a  hundred 
percent.  We  will  never  employ  a  hundred  percent,  because  we  don’t  have  a 
hundred  percent  jobs.  So  something  has  to  happen  and  we’re  going  to  have  to 
be  responsible.  If  I’m  lucky  enough  to  have  a  job,  I’m  paying  some  of  my 
taxes  to  help  that  fellow  who  can’t  get  a  job.  No  matter  what  he  does,  he  can’t 
get  a  job.  He  wants  to  work,  so  let’s  find  a  way  that  we  can  bundle  up  that 
energy  that  he  wants  to  expel  in  working  and  put  him  into  something  else  if 
possible  or  set  him  so  he  can  compete. 

So  do  you  see  anything  in  the  immediate  future  that  indicates  a  change  in 
approach  by  the  Republican  party? 

No. 

This  is  the  stance,  this  is  the  philosophy  right  now? 

A  good  example,  [Rod]  Pacheco  in  the  assembly.  How  long  did  he  stay  as 
Republican  leader? 

I  don’t  know.  I’d  have  to  look  it  up.  Apparently  not  very  long,  I  guess. 

I  think  he  had  a  couple  of  weeks,  maybe  a  month.  But  we  had  a  Hispanic  or 
Latino,  whichever  they  want  to  be  addressed  as.  I  don’t  care.  I’m  Italian,  but 
I’m  an  American  first.  There  was  a  good  point.  If  you  voted  him  in,  the  least 
you  could  do  was  let  him  last  a  while.  If  you’re  having  problems  with  him. 
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solve  it  behind  closed  doors.  Don’t  dump  him. 

Why  did  Ken  Maddy.  ...  I  mean,  I  thought  it  was  horrible.  I  voted  for  Ken 
Maddy  when  they  dumped  him.  But  it  was  cut  and  dried,  they  knew  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  I  mean  it  was  so  easy  to  see.  God,  there  we  sat,  Brulte 
made  the  motion  to  replace  Maddy,  for  Ross  Johnson  to  take  it,  so  then  the 
vote  was  taken  and  Ross  Johnson  became  leader.  You  know  when  I  found  out 
about  it?  On  the  floor.  Ross  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  support  him.  I  didn’t 
even  know  he  was  running  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  caucus.  It  was  cut  and 
dried.  So  once  Ross  got  his  votes,  then  he  appointed  Brulte  as  his  caucus 
chair.  Imagine  that.  And  it  was  all  cut  and  dried  who  was  going  to  be  what. 
So  you  know  how  the  votes  came.  Brulte  to  me  is  an  intelligent  young  man,  I 
don’t  take  anything  away  from  him  on  that,  but  he  is  hell  bent  driven  for  his 
own  self. 

So  there  he  is,  he’s  pulling  all  the  strings,  and  what  does  the  caucus  talk 
about  today?  The  same  thing  they  talked  about  last  year  and  the  year  before 
and  ten  years  ago.  It’s  how  they  can  nail  the  Democrats  so  they  can  get  more 
numbers  in  their  caucus.  But  they  sold  out.  They’ve  got  fourteen. ...  Is  it 
fourteen  now?  They  have  fourteen,  they’ll  have  fourteen  from  now  until  the 
end  of  time.  Because  who’s  going  to  do  the  reapportionment  next  time?  The 
Democrats.  And  you’ve  given  them  control  for  ten  years.  But,  see,  it’s  good, 
because  for  those  in  office,  they  can  scream  and  scratch  and  rant  and  rave 
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about  everything  the  Democrats  are  doing  wrong  and  they  don’t  have  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  of  their  own.  They  don’t  have  to  do  anything.  They’ll  get 
elected  because  the  people  in  that  particular  district  they  come  from  is  heavily 
conservative  Republicans  and  they’re  going  to  . . . 

Keep  voting  for  those  . . . 

Voting  for  them  because  they  are  the  true  Republicans. 

But  in  terms  of  expanding  numbers,  that’s  not  happening. 

I’d  be  very,  very  surprised.  Election  coming  up  in  November,  I  want  to  see  if 
we  have  more  than  fourteen  Republicans. 

Well,  at  this  point,  to  wrap  things  up,  I  always  ask  people  about  in  looking 
back  on  their  tenure  in  the  legislature  what  you  feel  are  your  accomplishments 
and  what  are  your  disappointments.  And  I  assume  you’ll  talk  about  Systems 
of  Care. 

Yeah,  you  can’t  get  me  off  that  subject. 

But  are  there  any  other  things  that  stand  out  to  you  .  . . 

Things  that  I  think. . . . 

You  wish  you’d  done  or . . . 

Well,  I  wish  I  was  there  to  ensure  that  Systems  of  Care,  both  as  a  children’s 
program  and  as  an  adult  program,  will  eliminate  some  of  the  high  costs  we 
have  of  what  we  do  with  our  people.  I  think  it’s  horrible  that  we  put  people  in 
prison  because  of  the  fact  that  they’ve  had  a  mental  problem.  And  you  say. 
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“Well,  how  come  we  have  so  many  mental. . . .  You  know,  they’re  just  using 
it.”  Well,  let’s  look  around.  We  have  more  population,  much  more 
population.  So  the  percentages  have  got  to  go  up.  The  stresses  that  we 
put. . . .  We  have  some  of  our  kids  going  crazy  just  trying  to  pass  a  test.  We 
have  our  teachers  involved  in  doing  nothing  but  preparing  these  kids  to  take 
these  tests  to  prove  what  they’ve  learned.  Never  had  that  pressure  before. 
High  tech  is  pressure.  I’m  still  fighting  with  the  computer  because  I  don’t 
understand  when  it  doesn’t  answer  the  question.  I  think  I’m  giving  it  a  simple 
question,  and  they  come  back  with  an  answer. .  .  .  What  do  they  mean?  We’ve 
got  to  prepare  our  young  people.  There’s  no  question  about  education.  But 
you  can’t  educate  someone  who’s  mentally  ill. 

So  the  positive  is  that  you  got  this  thing  rolling? 

I  got  it  going. 

The  hard  thing  is  . . . 

Keeping  it.  Because  if  people  come  in. . . .  Because  they  don’t  know,  and 
they’re  not  going  to  take  the  time.  And  look  at  the  board  of  supervisors,  they 
let  the  Ventura  project  be  destroyed — or  the  Systems  of  Care  be  destroyed — in 
Ventura,  because  they  never  bothered  to  find  out  what  it  did  or  how  it  was 
successful  or  what  happened  with  these  youngsters  after  the  program. 

Because  they’re  not  in  it  forever.  When  they  put  them  in  jail,  they’ve  got 
them  there  forever.  When  they  have  them  in  an  institution,  they’ve  got  them 
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there  forever.  And  if  they  dump  them  out  on  the  street  where  they  can’t  take 
care  of  themselves,  they’re  going  to  have  them  either  dead  and  they’re  going 
to  pay  for  their  burial.  But  somewhere  we’re  paying,  paying,  paying  for 
things  we  shouldn’t  have  to  pay  for  if  we  made  productive  citizens  out  of 
them. 

Well,  what  in  addition  to  Systems  of  Care  do  you  think  about? 

I’m  proud  of  what  I  did  in  the  business  community  in  regards  to 
environmental  issues.  Now  maybe  a  couple  of  years  down  the  line  it  may  be 
wrong,  just  because  as  new  technologies  come. . . .  Sometimes  the  technology 
is  coming  out  so  fast  you  can’t  keep  up  with  it,  but  the  whole  idea  was  to 
ensure  safety  in  the  workplace,  to  insure  that  we  could  be  competitive  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  our  products  here  in  California.  And  we  were  doing  that 
when  I  think  the  legislation  that  I  carried,  which  we  called  the. . . .  What  was 
our  title  for  it?  Here  I  go  again.  This  getting  old  is  ridiculous.  I  can  explain  it 
to  you  and  maybe  the  name  will  come  to  me. 

OK. 

It  was  the  idea  of  setting  up  so  that  people  that  were  involved  using  what 
could  become  hazardous  waste  material,  that  they  were  not  charged  for  the 
substance  itself  but  rather  the  amount. 

You  did  mention  that.  Tiered  permitting. 

Tiered  permitting,  yeah. 
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YATES:  Right.  Right,  we  talked  about  that. 

WRIGHT:  So  that  was  the  other  issue.  What  I  did  in  education  for  some  of  our  adult 

educational  programs.  Especially  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  school  district  is 
so  huge  that  everything  was  going  to  the  main,  and  then  all  the  outlying,  like 
Lancaster. ...  I  didn’t  work  with  Lancaster  because  I  never  got  to  that  point, 
but  we  did  in  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley,  give  them  more  say  over  that  money, 
because  their  area  was  different  than  Los  Angeles,  than  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles  was.  But  that  was  the  county.  And  to  work  that,  to  me  that  was 
good. 

And  then  there  were  things  that  you  do  in  office  when  people  still  come  up 
to  you  on  the  street  or  up  to  you  in  the  grocery  store  and  thank  you  for  helping 
them  through  the  maze  with  the  DMV  or  the  maze  with  their  state  income  tax, 
where  you  were  actually  helping  individuals,  who  if  they  picked  up  the  phone 
and  called  they  got  a  recording  and  they  didn’t  know  where  to  go  or  what  to 
do,  and  things  only  got  worse  instead  of  better  for  them.  You  could  turn 
around  and. . .  .  And  your  staff  would  handle  it,  it  wasn’t  something  I  did 
personally,  but  that  was  my  bent  in  my  office,  that  they  would  take  care  of 
individuals.  And  you’d  change  their  lives  for  them.  I’ve  had  that  with 
youngsters  that  said  I  made  a  difference  in  their  life.  And  if  I  ever  get  near  my 
boxes  out  there  to  go  through  them,  in  the  garage  I  have  a  notebook  full  of 
letters  from  youngsters  whose  lives  were  turned  around  by  Systems  of  Care. 
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So  you’re  taking  care  of  individuals.  Isn’t  that  what  you’re  supposed  to 
do?  And  it’s  a  shame  that  we  do  so  much  polling.  Because  polling  relates  to 
if  you  say  this  and  do  this  you’re  going  to  get  the  majority  of  the  votes.  And 
so  that’s  what  you  do.  And  if  you’re  behind  in  the  poll,  well,  then,  if  you  do 
this,  this,  and  this  you’ve  got  a  good  chance  of  winning.  It’s  all  about  winning 
and  losing. 

YATES:  So  it  takes  you  away  from  the  actual  issues? 

WRIGHT:  Yeah,  and  that  to  me  was  the  only  thing  I  was  sad  about.  Because  if  I’d  get  a 
poll  that  said  I  was  winning  I  didn’t  pay  any  attention,  because  I  still  wanted 
to  go  out  and  talk  to  these  people.  You’d  be  surprised,  a  simple  little 
thing. ...  In  Northridge,  under  Title  IX  [Education  Amendments  of  1972] , 
what  they  were  doing  to  the  sports  programs. ...  You  go  out  and  you  recruit 
these  kids  who  are  coming  out  of  high  school,  who  have  potential  in  one  sport 
or  another  and  so  you  give  them  the  scholarship  so  they  come  to  your  school, 
then  you  cut  the  program.  They  lose  the  scholarship,  now  what?  And  so  I  got 
involved  with  that.  How  did  I  get  involved  with  it?  It  came  up  in  a 
conversation  with  one  of  my  staff  people  that  went  to  a  luncheon  or  something 
and  everybody  was  hot  that  was  involved  with  the  one  program.  I  think  it  was 
golfing  or  something  they  were  taking  out.  And  basketball.  It  was  basketball. 
They  were  reducing  the  basketball  squads,  that  was  it.  And  so  they  were 
really  hot  about  it.  And  I  started  looking  into  it,  and  I  agreed. 
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Title  IX  never  meant  that  you  took  away  from  our  athletes  that  are  males  in 
order  to  start  a  program  for  females.  Especially  if  the  females  didn’t  care 
whether  they  were  in  it  or  not.  There  were  programs  that  they  were  always 
trying  to  get  women  involved  in  sports.  Well,  then,  that’s  what  it  should  be,  to 
get  them  involved,  not  to  cut  out  the  men  who  are  involved  in  order  to  give  to 
the  women.  That’s  where  we  get  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  you  know.  I  mean, 
gee.  There’s  some  things  that  women  want  to  do,  let  them  do  it.  And  there’s 
some  things  they  don’t  want  to  do,  so  why  force  them  into  it  with  the  numbers 
game?  And  just  being  here  in  the  district  I  found  out  about  it  and  I  was  able  to 
continue  the  sports  at  the  university.  Even  though  the  chancellor’s  office,  the 
ones  that  were  the  head,  were  going  along  with  what  they  were  doing. 

YATES:  This  was  at  CSU  [California  State  University]  Northrdige? 

WRIGHT:  Uh-huh.  CSUN,  yeah. 

YATES:  OK.  That’s  what  I  have.  I’m  sure  I’ve  forgotten  something,  but  I  can’t  think 
of  it  at  the  moment. 

WRIGHT:  If  you  do,  call.  [Laughter] 

YATES:  Is  there  anything  that  we  haven’t  talked  about  that  you  think  we  should? 

WRIGHT:  Oh,  gosh,  I  don’t  know.  As  I  start  going  through  things - For  instance,  I 

went  out  and  I  got  this  whole  stack,  and  I’m  still  working  on  it. .  . .  It’s  when 
the  budget  is  signed  is  when  I’ll  find  out  if  we  were  successful. 


YATES:  OK. 
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WRIGHT:  It’s  things  like  this.  And  I  start  going  through. . . .  “Oh,  my  God,  I  don’t 
remember  doing  that.” 

YATES:  Right.  Well,  obviously  we  can’t  cover  every  single  thing,  but  hopefully  we’ve 
hit  on  some  of  the  key  points.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time. 
WRIGHT:  OK. 

YATES:  Great. 

[End  Tape,  12,  Side  A] 


